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Introduction 


RUSSELL L. FRIEDMAN AND CHRIS SCHABEL* 


Over the last three decades, the study of the philosophy and theology of 
the period running roughly from the death of John Duns Scotus (1308) 
until the Black Death (1348) has really come into its own. Figures from 
this fruitful time, men like Peter Auriol, Walter Chatton, Adam Wodeham, 
Thomas Bradwardine, Gregory of Rimini, and, perhaps above all, William 
of Ockham and John Buridan, have been well served with critical editions 
of their writings and detailed studies of their thought and influence. The 
unique philosophical and theological contributions of the period as well 
as the general contours of the intellectual debate are becoming more and 
more evident. As the bibliography appended to this Introduction reveals, 
the Italian Franciscan Francis of Marchia has also benefited from this 
renaissance in early fourteenth-century studies. In 1990 Marchia’s works 
were nearly totally unedited and mostly unexamined, and studies of his 
thought were few and far between, and dominated by expositions of his role 
in the creation of the theory of impetus and in other issues in natural phi¬ 
losophy. Today, five volumes of Marchia’s writings have been edited and 
printed, along with many editions of individual questions; detailed stud¬ 
ies of the structure and the manuscript tradition of Marchia’s works have 
appeared; and there are ambitious plans to edit Marchia’s French oeuvre. 
Moreover, while Marchia’s natural philosophy is still an important object 
of study—it was the topic of the only book yet to have been devoted to 


* For help with the Introduction, we thank Paul J.J.M. Bakker, Girard J. Etzkorn, 
Roberto Lambertini, and Tiziana Suarez-Nani. All Harvard style references are to the 
bibliography appended to this Introduction. We have the following addenda et corrigenda to 
our 2001 article on Marchia’s Sentences commentary (Friedman and Schabel 2001). On 
p. 72 the explicit to book I recorded for ms M is incorrect (M has no explicit); Vat. lat. 
901, f. 8v, contains (according to Pelzer’s catalogue) an abbreviation of Marchia’s II Sent., 
d. 1; ms Assisi, Biblioteca del Sacro Convento di S. Francesco 180, ff. 16r-17v, includes 
Marchia’s III Sent., q. 8, inserted in Gerard Odonis’ III Sent. According to V. Doucet 
(Commentaires sur les Sentences: supplement au repertoire de M. Frederic Stegmueller. Florence 1954, 
31) the prologue to III Sent, found in ms Vat. Barb. lat. 791 is Hugh of Novo Castro’s 
and not Francis of Marchia’s. 
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Marchia (Schneider 1991)—, dozens of articles have been published in 
the last fifteen years covering many other facets of Marchia’s thought: 
political philosophy, epistemology and philosophy of mind, metaphysics, 
philosophical theology. These studies have revealed that Marchia was a 
creative and interesting thinker on a wide range of topics, and this undoubt¬ 
edly has contributed to the annual increase in the number of published 
articles dealing with his thought. It seems that Francis of Marchia is a 
figure whose time has come. 

It is likely that Francis of Marchia was born around 1290 in the town 
of Appignano del Tronto (near Ascoli). Becoming a Franciscan, he rose 
through the order’s educational system. Evidence recently uncovered by 
Girard J. Etzkorn indicates that Marchia probably studied theology at 
Paris before teaching at one of the order’s provincial studia .* Thereafter 
he returned to Paris to read the Sentences , most likely in 1319-20, and 
appears to have remained in Paris until around 1324. It was during these 
years that many of his scholastic works were probably put together. These 
include his two Metaphysics commentaries (a long and a short one) and 
his literal Physics commentary, as well as his most important work in terms 
of the breadth of its subject matter and its impact: his Sentences com¬ 
mentary, surviving in several versions and many manuscripts. Marchia 
was in Avignon between 1324 and 1328, teaching at the Franciscan con¬ 
vent; possibly his Quodlibet dates from this period. In 1328, Marchia, in 
the company of the Franciscan Minister General, Michael of Cesena, as 
well as Bonagratia of Bergamo and William of Ockham, fled from Avignon 
and Pope John XXII. The very next year Marchia wrote his Improbatio 
against the pope, and this tract, as Roberto Lambertini shows in his arti¬ 
cle in this volume, had an influence on Ockham’s political writings. 
Marchia, like Ockham, took refuge in Munich with Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria. But whereas Ockham died impenitent in Munich in 1347, Marchia 
was captured by Church authorities in 1340 and made a confession of 
faith and retraction of errors before the Inquisition in 1343 (see esp. 
Wittneben and Lambertini 1999, 2000, and Lambertini’s article below). 
We hear nothing more of Marchia after 1344. 


1 Vat. lat. 943, f. 8vb: “Ad sextum posset secundo modo did quod visio et auditio sunt 
essentialiter respectus, sicut audivi teneri ab uno doctore tempore meo Parisius.” It is likely 
that Marchia is here recording the view of Durand of St. Pour^ain, the first version of 
whose Sent, commentary was available by 1308, and who read the Sent, at Paris in the 
period ca. 1308-10 (he was master of theology actu regens at Paris 1312-13). 
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Francis of Marchia: Dating and Influence 

Marchia was active in a great era of Franciscan theology. Many Franciscan 
Sentences commentaries survive from this period from both Paris (see Schabel 
2002) and Oxford, a fact that presents us with an opportunity: we can 
undertake detailed doctrinal studies that cover a number of years and 
authors in the hope of confirming the dating of medieval writings as well 
as tracing their reception. Marchia’s Parisian Sentences lectures, as mentioned 
above, have been dated to the academic year 1319-20, but we have, in 
fact, very little direct evidence for this, really just an explicit in one man¬ 
uscript (Naples BN VII C. 27) saying that Marchia was reading the 
Sentences at Paris in 1320. Since we have good reason to assign Francis 
of Meyronnes’ Parisian Sentences lectures to 1320-21, it would seem that 
the terminus ante quem of Marchia’s lectures is 1320. (Marchia may have 
continued to revise his work until 1323 or even later, however.) There 
are several other major Franciscan figures from the period whose works 
may help us with dating Marchia’s Sentences lectures and commentary. 
Peter Auriol’s Parisian lectures are very securely fixed at 1316-18, and 
William of Ockham’s Oxford Sentences lectures probably date to 1317-19, 
while for Landulph Caracciolo two dates have been proposed: 1318-19, 
which we have supported, and 1321-22. It is important, therefore, to find 
evidence corroborating, clarifying, or correcting our hypotheses. 

On a number of issues Marchia clearly responds to Auriol (see e.g. 
Friedman 2002, Schabel 2000 and 2002), as could be expected given the 
provocative nature of many of Auriol’s views and the fact that he was 
Franciscan regent master in theology in Paris from 1318-20, when Marchia 
was probably reading the Sentences there. What is more, Paul Bakker has 
found evidence that in book IV of his Sentences commentary Marchia also 
responds to Ockham on the issue of the accidents of the Eucharist: 2 


2 The Ockham text is in Opera Theologica VII , ed. R. Wood and G. Gal, St Bonaventure, 
NY 1984. Another passage Bakker (1999, p. 404, n. 275) sees as referring to Ockham is 
Marchia, IV Sentences, d. 13, q. 1, a. 1: “Quantum ad primum est unus modus dicendi 
quod omnia accidencia panis que ibi apparent, sunt sine subiecto. Dicunt enim quod quan- 
titas, que est extensio ipsa rei, non differt realiter ab aliis generibus, ymo res cuiuslibet 
predicamenti est extensa habens partem [et] extra partem, non alico alio a se, sed se ipsa. 
Et ita omnia accidencia que sunt in Sacramento, puta color, sapor, etc., sunt sine quoli- 
bet subiecto, quoniam extensio cuiuslibet istorum non differt aliquo modo secundum rem 
a quolibet eorum. Nec est intelligendum secundum istos huiusmodi accidencia fundari in 
substancia—quando sunt in ea—mediante quantitate, sed immediate, ita quod subiectum 
immediatum cuiuslibet accidentis, saltern absoluti, est substancia.” 
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Ockham, IV Sentences , q. 6 (ed. Wood 
and Gal, pp. 71.6-72.12) 

Ideo primo videndum est quid sit quan- 
titas. Dico hie, tenendo quod quandtas 
nullam aliam rem absolutam vel respec- 
dvam a substantia et a qualitate dicit. 
Dico tunc quod quandtas non est aliud 
nisi extensio rei habentis partes a qua- 
rum una ad aliam potest esse motus 
localis. Ita quod sicut in secundo dic¬ 
tum est de duratione quod duratio nihil 
positivum dicit ultra rem durantem, sed 
est quaedam vox vel conceptus signi- 
ficans principaliter ipsam rem duran¬ 
tem et connotat successionem actualem 
vel potentialem, ita quod significat rem 
coexsistentem successioni actualiter, vel 
quae coexsisteret successioni si esset, ita 
extensio vel quandtas non dicit aliquam 
rem absolutam vel respectivam ultra 
substantiam et qualitatem, sed est quae¬ 
dam vox vel conceptus significans princi¬ 
paliter substantiam, puta materiam vel 
formam vel qualitatem corporalem, et 
connotat multas alias res inter quas 
potest esse motus localis. 


Marchia, IVSentences, d. 13, q. l,a. 1 
(Bakker 1999, pp. 404-05, n. 276) 

Pro ilia opinione, puta quod quelibet 
res se ipsa sit extensa et habeat partem 
extra partem, non alico alio a se, argui- 
tur primo sic: omne illud quod habet 
partes eiusdem racionis situ localiter dis- 
tantes est extensum et per consequens 
quantum; sed substancia separata ab 
omni alio a se realiter, et per consequens 
a quantitate, si sit ab ipsa distincta 
realiter, habet partes extra partes situ 
localiter distantes; ergo ipsa est per se 
ipsam extensa. Preterea, idem potest 
argui de qualibet qualitate sensibili. 
Maior est euidens. Sed minor probatur 
sic: Deus potest conseruare in effectu 
alicam substanciam extensam in tanto 
loco existente<m> absque quocumque 
motu locali concomitante, corrumpendo 
uel adnichilando quodcumque accidens 
eius distinctum realiter ab ipsa, et ita 
per consequens destruendo quantitatem, 
si ponatur <quod> realiter distinguitur 
ab ipsa; sed ipsa remanente in eodem 
loco, et in tanto in quanto erat prius— 
alias iam ibi concurreret motus uel muta- 
cio localis—<habet necessario partes 
extra partes in loco>; ergo sequitur quod 
substancia est extensa, separato quo¬ 
cumque alio distincto realiter ab ipsa. 
Per idem arguitur de qualitate. 


As one can see, although the position described is the same, the texts are 
not clearly parallel. This can be explained, however. First, Ockham is 
speaking here in the context of Eucharistic presence, and since Ockham’s 
treatment in his question on the accidents (q. 8) is brief, perhaps Marchia 
does not cite any specific passage from that question but rather applies, 
in a general way, Ockham’s statements on presence to the issue of acci¬ 
dents. Second, Ockham’s views in some contexts probably arrived in Paris 
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before his actual Sentences commentary did. 3 Thus, not only was Marchia 
one of the first scholars to react to Ockham’s theological views, but the 
evidence shows that Ockham’s theories crossed the Channel to Paris 
almost immediately after his Oxford lectures, just as Auriol’s Parisian 
ideas reached England and Ockham soon after they were publicized. 

Even more than Marchia, Caracciolo responded to Auriol’s commen¬ 
tary, but Paul Bakker has also found evidence in the same context that 
Marchia criticized Caracciolo, which is further reason to date Caracciolo’s 
lectures to 1318-19, i.e. immediately preceding Marchia’s: 


Caracciolo, IV Sentences , d. 12, q. 2 
(Bakker 1999, p. 403, n. 272) 

Quinta proposicio: quod inherencia super 
accidens accidit positiuum, non absolu- 
tum, sed quo sit respectus extrinsecus 
adueniens . . . Et preterea, quia inheren¬ 
cia requirit duo extrema, scilicet enti- 
tatem quae inheret et illam cui inheret, 
nullum autem absolutum uidetur re- 
quirere duo extrema, ex hoc infertur 
quod omnis unio uidetur importare rela- 
cionem ex quo requirit extrema duo 
extrema existencia necessario. Quod 
autem sit respectus extrinsecus adue¬ 
niens probatur, quia ille est respectus 
extrinsecus adueniens qui non sequitur 
necessario, positis fundamentis-ista fuit 
sepius probata; sed ille respectus est 
huiusmodi; ergo etc. Probacio minoris: 
quia posito subiecto et posito accidente, 
posset non sequi inherencia. 


Marchia, IVSentences, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1 
(Bakker 1999, p. 403, n. 272) 

Tercius modus dicendi est quia illud 
quod tollitur per eius separacionem ab 
accidentibus et subiecto non est aliquid 
predictorum, sed quidam respectus 
extrinsecus adueniens, qui quidem potest 
esse terminus actionis, licet non ille qui 
est intrinsecus adueniens. Huiusmodi 
autem respectus extrinsecus adueniens 
qui tollitur est ipsa inherencia actualis 
accidentis ad subiectum, que non est 
nisi quedam habitudo. Illud enim cuius 
esse est in ordine ad aliud, nec potest 
concipi nisi in ordine ad aliud, uidetur 
precise esse quidam respectus sive habi¬ 
tudo. Sed inherencia accidentis non 
potest concipi nisi tantum in ordine ad 
subiectum. Ergo etc. Est enim respec¬ 
tus non intrinsecus, sed extrinsecus adue¬ 
niens, quia non ponitur necessario, 
positis extremis. 


Finally, Maier has argued that Meyronnes rejected Marchia’s teaching on 
projectile motion, also propounded in book IV of his Sentences commen¬ 
tary. Although it is possible that Meyronnes was reacting to Gerard Odonis 
or others, as Schabel relates in his article in this issue, it is most likely 


3 Thanks to Paul Bakker, who informed us of this fact via personal communication. 
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that his opponent was Marchia, which reinforces Marchia’s and Meyronnes’ 
relative dating. In sum, the evidence supports 1319-20 as the academic 
year of Marchia’s Sentences lectures. 

At the present state of research, this seems to be as far as we can take 
the use of doctrinal comparisons as an aid to dating Marchia’s own works. 
A second use to which doctrinal studies can be put is in the tracing of 
Marchia’s influence. Although the main focus in the articles collected in 
this volume is on Marchia’s thought per se, an important task for future 
Marchia studies will be to show his impact on others as well. That Marchia 
in fact had an impact can be surmised just from the number of manu¬ 
script copies that have survived of his major work, his Sentences com¬ 
mentary: we have some 16 copies of the first book of his Sentences 
commentary, 17 copies of the second book, 13 of the third, and 10 of 
the fourth, along with a not inconsiderable number of fragments. In what 
follows, we would like to offer a sketch of some of the ways in which 
Marchia’s impact can be traced in the fourteenth century, and how this 
can help us with contextualizing Marchia’s own work. We make no claims 
whatsoever about exhaustiveness—quite the contrary—merely wanting to 
illustrate that Marchia’s reception is both complex and significant, and 
hence deserving of much more attention. 

Naturally Marchia’s Franciscan confreres paid attention to his doctrine. 
Besides Meyronnes and Ockham, as witness to this we can name Marchia’s 
Parisian reportator , William Rubio, whose own enormous Sentences com¬ 
mentary from the early 1330s was published in Paris in 1518 (see e.g. 
Schneider 1991, 250-52, 313-20; Schabel 2000, 210-14). But the influence 
of Marchia’s philosophy and theology was not limited to his own order. 
While very little survives from Parisian Dominicans in the decades after 
Marchia’s Sentences lectures, we do have works from several Augustinian 
Hermits, most if not all of whom employed Marchia explicitly on several 
occasions, as Damasus Trapp’s work clearly suggests. 4 Sometimes these 
were extremely sophisticated uses of Marchia. Michael of Massa (d. 1337), 
for instance, structures around Marchia’s defense of the univocity of the 
concept of being between substance and accident a great deal of his own 


4 A.D. Trapp, Augustinian Theology of the 14th Century. Notes on Editions, Marginalia, Opinions 
and Book-Lore, in: Augustiniana, 6 (1956), 146-274, for citation lists of these figures (among 
others); on Massa in particular, see idem, Notes on Some Manuscripts of the Augustinian Michael 
de Massa (f 1337), in: Augustinianum, 5 (1965), 58-133. 
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treatment of the issue, presenting Francis’ view in four conclusions. 5 In 
addition to Massa’s explicit mentioning of Marchia, on several issues he 
is a silent “Marchist,” for example in future contingents (Schabel 2000, 
214-20, and below) and in some aspects of trinitarian theology (Friedman 
Forthcoming, Chapter 11, § lb). Similar attention to the details of Marchia’s 
position can be found in the Sentences commentary of Gregory of Rimini 
(read Sent., 1343-44; d. 1358), Prologue, q. 1, where Marchia’s view about 
the status of theology as a science is subjected to very close scrutiny. 6 A 
few years later Hugolino of Orvieto (read Sent. 1348-49) took up Marchia’s 
position in the same context. 7 But among the Augustinian Hermits, the 
champion for discussing Marchia’s positions explicitly is Alphonsus Vargas 
of Toledo (read Sent. 1344-45), who mentions Marchia at least thirteen 
times, once to declare that the Oxford Franciscan John of Rodington 
(read Sent. ca. 1328-29) had stolen Marchia’s words. All in all, Marchia 
is the tenth most cited author in Vargas, before the likes of Thomas 
Aquinas and Henry of Ghent. 8 9 Finally, James of Pamiers (fl. ca. 1330) 
cites Marchia on occasion, once to report that “Master Francis of Marchia” 
determined a question at the Papal curia in Avignon, perhaps a refer¬ 
ence to Marchia’s Quodlibet? 

Thus, Marchia was a relatively important figure in Augustinian theo¬ 
logy at Paris in the first half of the fourteenth century. But there is evi¬ 
dence of further, quite widespread, influence. As mentioned above, one 
of the things that has attracted modern scholars to Marchia’s Sentences 


5 Trapp, Notes on Some Manuscripts, 85 (I Sent., d. 22, q. 1 = ms Bologna, Biblioteca 
Universitaria, 2214 (1084), ff. 193r-195r). Massa is replying to Marchia’s treatment as pub¬ 
lished in N. Mariani (ed.), Francisci de Marchia sive de Esculo, OFM, Quodlibet cum quaestioni- 
bus selectis ex commentario in librum Sententiarum, Grottaferrata 1997, 487-92 (= Scriptum super I 
Sent., q. 28 = d. 8, q. 2, art. 3). 

6 See Rimini’s Lectura super primum et secundum Sententiarum, vol. 1, ed. D. Trapp and 

V. Marcolino, Berlin-New York 1981, 40-49, and cf. Lang 1930, esp. 192-93, and Zanin 
2004. 

7 Hugolinus de Urbe Veteri, OESA, Commentarius in quattuor libros Sententiarum, vol. 1, ed. 

W. Eckermann, Wurzburg 1980, 72. 

8 Cf. Trapp’s list in Augustinian Theology, 220-22, with Alphonsus Vargas Toletanus, 
OESA, In primum Sententiarum, ed. Thomas de Spilimbergo, Venice 1490 (rpt. Cassiciacum. 
Studies in St. Augustine and the Augustinian Order, vol. 2; New York 1952). See Michalski 
1926, 40-41, on Rodington, and especially Kiirzinger 1930, who on pp. 59-60 presents a 
list of 17 mentions of Marchia’s position (some of which are very closely related), and 
deals with Vargas’ rejection of Marchia’s views of theology as a science on pp. 141-46, 
158-63. 

9 See Trapp, Augustinian Theology, 174, and W.J. Courtenay, The Quaestiones in Sententias 
of Michael de Massa, OESA: A Redating, in: Augustiniana, 45 (1995), 191-207, at 195 n. 13. 
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commentary are the theories in natural philosophy he presented there. 
In fact by the 1310s and 1320s Sentences commentaries had become so 
large and broad that they provided ample space and opportunity for 
reflection on physics and metaphysics, as well as philosophical theology. 
Conversely, since theologians, especially Parisian theologians, were con¬ 
sidered the top minds of the day, it is not surprising to find frequent ref¬ 
erences to their theological works in the Aristotelian commentaries of arts 
masters. John the Canon’s Physics commentary is a case in point. John 
the Canon—Juan Marbes—was a Catalan arts master at Toulouse. Given 
that the latest figure he cites is Gerard Odonis (d. 1349), whom he calls 
simply “Frater” four times but “Generalis Minister Ordinis Minorum” 
twice, it is probable that John wrote at the end of the 1320s or the early 
1330s. 10 Despite the fact that he was a Toulouse arts master, almost all 
of his citations of scholastics active after 1250 are of Paris theologians: 

John Duns Scotus, OFM, 59 citations 
Peter Auriol, OFM, 53 
Francis of Marchia, OFM, 25 
Thomas Anglicus (Wylton), 12 
Landulph Caracciolo, OFM, 9 
Gerard Odonis, OFM, 9 
Francis of Meyronnes, OFM, 9 
Others with 3 citations or fewer, 17 11 


10 What follows is based on a direct reading of John’s text, but for a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the commentary, see P.J.J.M. Bakker and D.-J. Dekker, Antoine Andree ou Jean le 
Chanoine?, in: Bulletin de philosophic medievale, 42 (2000), 101-31. For the controversy 
over the identity and dating of John the Canon, see Schabel’s article below, note 14. 
Internal evidence provides clues. He mentions “nostra Cathalonia”; at one point he says 
that the following does not hold: “Johannes est albus et est canonicus, ergo est albus canoni- 
cus” (i.e. he is a canon, but not a Premonstratensian canon); discussing motion, he says: 
“Supposito enim quod aliquod mobile debeat moveri ab isto loco qui est Tholosae ad 
locum qui est Parisius ..he also refers to “opinio cuiusdam doctoris quae apud Tholosanos 
articulus fidei reputatur.” This is confirmed by explicits, which add that he was a canon 
of Tortosa and Barcelona and named John Marbes, although he is also wrongly called a 
Franciscan at least in the implicit and explicit of the Venice 1520 edition. 

11 Walter Burley ( magister ), 3; Henry of Ghent ( magnus doctor ), 2; William Ockham ( frater ), 
2; Gerard the Carmelite ( Quodlibet I, q. 1), 2; Giles of Rome (II Physics ), 2; James of Viterbo, 
1; Peter of Auvergne (i magister ), 1; Alexander (IX Metaphysics ), 1; Thomas Aquinas (Summa 
contra gentiles I), 1; opinio cuiusdam subtilis bacchalarii Cathelani qui ita super primum 
Sententiarum ponit. . . (Antonius Andreas?), 1; Francis Bleth (?), 1. There is also a reference 
to condemned article 194 of 1277 and one to John XXH’s pronouncement on Eucharistic 
accidents (probably in relation to Ockham). 
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Perhaps because he was writing from a Scotistic perspective after Thomas 
Aquinas’ canonization in 1323, John has few explicit references to Aquinas 
or Thomistae (4), although the 1520 edition identifies many instances of 
opinio cuiusdam doctoris as referring to Sanctus Thomas. In contrast, sometimes 
John mentions the opinio Scotica (3) or Scotizantes (4), and at least once 
Formalizantes , while Scotus himself receives about 30% of the total citations. 
Of the almost 200 explicit citations, about 85% are of Franciscans, and 
Parisian theologians active from 1315 to 1330 have over 60% of the over¬ 
all references. Where he is more explicit, John refers to theological works 
(usually books I and II of Sentences commentaries), but he also cites Scotus’ 
Theoremata and Tractatus de primo principio , Auriol’s Tractatus de principiis nat¬ 
urae , Wylton’s Quaestiones physicae , and, apparendy, Alexander of Alessandria’s 
Metaphysics commentary. On the basis of this and other evidence, we are 
entided to say that Francis of Marchia was active in one of the peak 
periods of the Paris Faculty of Theology, when a series of famous mas¬ 
ters, mosdy Franciscan—Wylton, Auriol, Caracciolo, Marchia, Meyronnes, 
and Odonis—held interesting and influential debates over a wide range 
of theological and philosophical topics. 

After the Doctor Subtilis and the magnus doctor Peter Auriol, Francis of 
Marchia is the most cited scholastic in John the Canon’s work. John the 
Canon is in fact illustrative of Marchia’s significance in European thought 
in the decades after his Parisian Sentences lectures. John’s 25 direct cita¬ 
tions speak to Marchia’s impact. John refers to Marchia as magister and 
as doctor reverendus frater , citing both Marchia’s commentary on I Sentences 
(three times, once specifying distinction 2) and his commentary on book 
VII of the Metaphysics , which Fabrizio Amerini treats in his article in the 
present volume. But Marchia’s influence on John was much greater than 
this. Notker Schneider found that John copied entire questions from 
Marchia’s commentaries on both the Metaphysics and the Sentences (Schneider 
1991, 27-28), and already in 1949 Anneliese Maier spotted John bor¬ 
rowing heavily from Marchia in the context of future contingents (Maier 
1949, 245-47). 

John the Canon’s borrowing in that context was in fact even more 
extensive than Maier knew. In his book on the reception of Peter Auriol’s 
solution to the problem of divine foreknowledge and future contingents 
in these years (Schabel 2000), Schabel identified a “Marchist School” 
among theologians that included the Franciscans Aufredus Gonteri Brito, 
William of Brienne, and William of Rubio, and most notably the Augustinian 
Hermit Michael of Massa. Interestingly, all of these authors were silent 
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about their debt to Marchia, whose unacknowledged impact in this con¬ 
text continued at least to the end of the 15th century. It turns out that 
John the Canon was another member of this silent “Marchist School.” 
Book II of the Physics provides a forum for discussing contingency and 
fortune, but John the arts master asks a theological question (II, q. 4): 
“Utrum Deus habeat certam et infallibilem notitiam cuiuscumque obiecti 
futuri contingentis.” In article one John deals with future contingent propo¬ 
sitions, noting that a “certain doctor”, i.e. Auriol, follows Aristotle and 
denies their truth and falsity. Since John will oppose this position, one 
wonders why he does not name his adversary, as is his usual procedure 
with opponents. The reason is that John is not reading Auriol at all, but 
rather Francis of Marchia’s presentation of Auriol, and since Marchia did 
not name Auriol, neither does John. But John does not name Marchia 
either, and this time it is because John goes on to adopt, often verba¬ 
tim, Marchia’s solution to the problem of divine foreknowledge and future 
contingents. In fact, it is only toward the end of the article that John 
offers—with approval—what Marchia says “in alia quaestione,” appar¬ 
ently an inadvertent revelation of his source. John mentions Marchia 
again twice in the third of the three articles, first to give Marchia’s argu¬ 
ments against John’s position and then to refute the arguments. This is 
particularly deceptive, because what John actually does is give Marchia’s 
hypothetical objections to his own position and then Marchia’s own refu¬ 
tation of these objections! In truth, John is almost in full agreement with 
Marchia, and over half of the question is a paraphrase or verbatim quo¬ 
tation from Marchia’s commentary on book I of the Sentences , mixed with 
Scotistic additions and brief mentions of Thomas Wylton’s Physics com¬ 
mentary and of Francis of Meyronnes. 

Interestingly, in this context John does not employ the Scriptum version 
of the relevant part of Marchia’s commentary, surviving in 13 manu¬ 
scripts and perhaps the product of revisions done as late as 1323 or 1324, 
but rather a reportatio version that is preserved in only two witnesses, BAV 
Ross. lat. 525 and Naples BN VII C. 27, dated (as mentioned above) 
1320. This is also the case with the Sentences commentary of William 
Rubio, Marchia’s only known reportator , and it suggests that John the 
Canon was also close to Marchia. 12 It serves to remind us that reporta- 


12 Dekker 2002, 227-30, discusses John the Canon’s relationship to Marchia in an inter¬ 
esting article on John’s theories of time and motion, where John reacts to Peter Auriol in 
particular. Our findings here and in Schabel’s article in this volume modify slighdy Dekker’s 
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tiones , often surviving in few or no manuscript witnesses, frequently played 
an important role early on, while scripta or ordinationes circulating in many 
copies were more important in the long term. Thus, Caracciolo and 
Marchia were familiar with reportationes of Auriofs lectures, Himbert of 
Garda employed a reportatio of Meyronnes’ Sentences commentary, and oth¬ 
ers used a reportatio of Odonis’s Toulouse lectures, now lost. 

This short sketch of some of the ways in which Marchia’s influence 
was felt in the years following his activity at Paris can serve to show that 
Marchia was indeed a significant figure at the University of Paris in the 
early to mid fourteenth century. It also shows quite clearly that in order 
to trace especially the positive impact Marchia had on contemporary and 
later thinkers, further studies of Marchia’s own thought and editions of 
his works are an absolute prerequisite, since so often positive influence 
goes unmentioned. We hope that the articles published here, in subject¬ 
ing aspects of Marchia’s wide-ranging intellectual pursuits to close scrutiny, 
will help demonstrate not only the inherent philosophical and theologi¬ 
cal interest of Marchia’s thought, but also bring us one step closer to 
seeing how his influence played out in the later medieval period. 


This Volume 

The articles in this volume focus on Marchia’s most influential works— 
his Sentences commentary, his Metaphysics commentary, and his political 
tract—and on various themes he took up in them. It is perhaps fitting 
that the first three of the six articles collected here are devoted to Marchia’s 
natural philosophy. As mentioned above, until recently Marchia’s work 
was discussed primarily by historians of science. Indeed such important 
scholars as Pierre Duhem, Anneliese Maier, and Marshall Clagett treated 
Marchia at some length, he is discussed in standard histories of medieval 
science like those of Edward Grant or David C. Lindberg, and his name 
shows up even in broader surveys. Two of Marchia’s positions above all 
were singled out as being of great significance. The first of these was his 
use of virtus derelicta , an early version of impetus , to explain how projec¬ 
tiles can continue to move even after they are no longer in contact with 


assertions on John’s identity and dating, however, and also suggest that we need to see 
whether John’s reaction to Auriol is via Marchia in contexts other than future contingents. 
For yet another example of John lifting from Marchia, see Kraus 1936, 372, and the lit¬ 
erature referred to there. 
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the source of their motion: Marchia claimed that a force is left behind 
by the mover and that this force gradually exhausts itself, with the effect 
that the projectile ceases its motion. The second of Marchia’s most noted 
positions was his rejection of the general Aristotelian view that terrestrial 
and celestial matter are of two fundamentally different types, Marchia 
instead claiming that the heavens and earth are composed of the same 
basic kind of matter and that in principle they obey the same laws of 
cause and effect. It is on precisely these two views that articles here focus. 

In his article, Mark Thakkar looks at the distinction between matter 
in the sublunar and in the supralunary worlds. Thakkar’s article really 
shows how far Marchia studies have come, since it can best be described 
as revisionist. He analyzes and evaluates the arguments that Marchia puts 
forward for his claim that these matters are of the same basic type. But 
then he shows that Marchia attenuates his claim so drastically that it has 
no consequences whatsoever for the workings and conduct of natural phi¬ 
losophy. Marchia’s view was purely theoretical. Two points might be 
made about Thakkar’s results. First, as Thakkar himself points out it will 
be interesting to see whether other thinkers from the period prior to and 
contemporary with Marchia had the same sort of critique of the Aristotelian 
division between celesdal and terrestrial matter; this research has yet to 
be done. Second, in a certain sense Marchia’s rejection of the Aristotelian 
view is put into greater relief given Thakkar’s results: Marchia had the 
same basic information that all other medieval thinkers had—the heav¬ 
ens appeared to follow unchanging, uniform circular motion, while the 
earth was a place of change and varied motion. From an empirical point 
of view, Marchia’s big idea could only be theoretical, and to that extent 
the conceptual breakthrough (if it was his) appears to remain intact. 

As mentioned, perhaps Marchia’s most famous contribution to natural 
philosophy was the notion of virtus derelicta to explain, among other things, 
projectile motion. Two articles in the present collection, one by Chris 
Schabel, the other by Fabio Zanin, take up this issue. The two articles 
are rather complementary. Schabel explores the historical background to 
and the reception of virtus derelicta , concluding that the theory did not 
arise in a vacuum nor was it adopted immediately. Moreover, Schabel 
looks at virtus derelicta in the context of Marchia’s own philosophy and 
theology, showing that Marchia used the tool to explain many different 
phenomena over and above projectile motion. Zanin’s article, on the 
other hand, is primarily concerned with a theoretical consideration: was 
Marchia’s idea a break with Aristotelian mechanics and a harbinger of 
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the modern theory of inertia? Zanin argues that Marchia’s view does 
break decisively with several essential principles in Aristotelian physics; 
nevertheless he claims that virtus derelicta does not pave the way for iner¬ 
tia and seventeenth-century mechanics. Although he considers it to be 
“one of the most important contributions to the renewal of Western 
scientific thinking,” for Zanin the best way to look at Marchia’s position, 
and its descendants in John Buridan, Nicole Oresme, and Albert of Saxony, 
is as a new theory of motion that ultimately went undeveloped. Interestingly, 
Schabel and Zanin take very different views of the relationship between 
Marchia and John Buridan on the topic of impetus. Schabel, looking at 
Marchia’s wide-ranging uses, theological and philosophical, for virtus dere- 
licta , claims that Buridan restricted (i.e. to local motion) the use of Marchia’s 
much broader theory; Zanin, examining virtus derelicta and its descendant, 
impetus , more stricdy from the point of view of a theory of motion, sees 
Buridan as having further developed and extended Marchia’s theory. 
Appended to Schabel’s article is the first critical edition from all manu¬ 
scripts of the central text for the study of Marchia’s theory of virtus dere¬ 
licta: IV Sentences , q. 1. 

The remaining articles deal with topics that have received far less schol¬ 
arly attention. Fabrizio Amerini looks at Marchia’s view on the nature 
of accident and accidental being. What is an accident? How does it exist? 
And how does it relate to the substance in which it inheres? These are 
the questions that Amerini’s wide-ranging paper addresses. In the first 
part of the paper, Amerini canvasses the thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century debate over these issues, isolating a discussion among arts masters 
that took its point of departure in a difficult question of Aristode inter¬ 
pretation, and a discussion among theologians, especially Aquinas and 
Scotus, which in addition had to account for the complex case of the 
Eucharist. In the second part of his article, Amerini looks at Marchia’s 
treatment of the issues in both his Metaphysics and his Sentences commen¬ 
taries. From this investigation, Marchia’s stance can be seen as a devel¬ 
opment of Scotus’ view: he holds that accidents are absolute beings and 
inherence in a subject is not an essential feature of them (drawing these 
conclusions on account of the Eucharist). In addition to his valuable study, 
Amerini offers the editio princeps of Marchia’s Metaphysics commentary, book 

VII, q. I- 

One topic that has recendy been at the center of attention in the study 
of medieval philosophy is weakness of will. Thus, Andrea A. Robiglio’s 
study of Marchia’s view on the relation between will and intellect is timely. 
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Robiglio studies Marchia’s solution to the question of whether it is pos¬ 
sible for the will to have its act either before or against the judgment of 
reason, analyzing closely Marchia’s arguments, e.g. those based on the 
will as a free power and on the fact that there was a first sin. From this 
investigation, Marchia emerges as a voluntarist, convinced of the will’s 
capacity to act against reason’s best judgment. Moreover, although Marchia’s 
view is set in contrast to more “intellectualist” theories of action (i.e. those 
of Aquinas and Godfrey of Fontaines), nevertheless Robiglio stresses that 
Marchia shares with these and other later medieval thinkers a view of 
mind and self that is not descended from Aristotle or any other Greek 
philosopher. For Marchia, there can be concurrent acts in the same fac¬ 
ulty, and these acts can be at odds with one another. This, Robiglio con¬ 
tends, is something new to the later Middle Ages. Robiglio’s article is 
noteworthy also because it presents a great deal of hitherto unedited text 
from both versions of Marchia’s commentary on book II of the Sentences. 

The volume rounds out with Roberto Lambertini’s study of the rela¬ 
tionship between Marchia and William of Ockham. Lambertini first dis¬ 
cusses Marchia’s apparent rejection in the fourth book of his Sentences 
commentary of Ockham’s view of quantity (see on this also above). Most 
of his paper, however, focuses on the interaction, both personal and tex¬ 
tual, between Ockham and Marchia during their time in Avignon and 
thereafter. In particular, Lambertini examines several examples of the 
influence that Marchia’s Improbatio appears to have had on some of 
Ockham’s political works. This influence was complex. Thus, in his dis¬ 
cussion of the nature of dominium in the prelapsarian state (whether it is 
the same as the type of dominium had after the Fall), Ockham took 
Marchia’s basic position but modified it in several significant ways. In his 
discussion of the causal origins of property in human “iniquity,” accord¬ 
ing to Lambertini, Ockham makes Marchia’s view “a cornerstone of his 
political thought.” In general, Lambertini paints a picture in which on 
various issues Marchia’s ideas played an important part in the genesis of 
the Venerable Inceptor’s political thought. 

* * * 

The guest editors would like to thank the editorial board of Vivarium both 
for accepting with enthusiasm our suggestion of a special issue devoted 
to Francis of Marchia and for their comments and suggestions regarding 
the articles contained herein. 
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Total Marchia Bibliography 

The bibliography aims to be exhaustive, except that we have included neither ency¬ 
clopedia entries nor mere mentions of Marchia, particularly the dozens, perhaps hun¬ 
dreds, of studies referring to Marchia 3 s virtus derelicta contribution to impetus 
theory. In addition to studies that have appeared since 2002, we have added quite a 
bit of older literature to that reported in Friedman and Schabel 2001. The bibliog¬ 
raphy is lightly annotated, primarily to indicate editions from Marchia 3 s works (all 
manuscript sigla are taken from Friedman and Schabel 2001). 


Catalogue of Marchia’s Works (with major published editions) 

In IV libros Sententiarum —several versions. See Friedman and Schabel 2001, and the liter¬ 
ature cited there, to which should be added Francisci de Marchia sive de Esculo Commentarius 
in IV libros sententiarum Petri Lombardi. Quaestiones praeambulae et Prologus , ed. N. Mariani, 
OFM (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum, 31), Grottaferrata 2003, and Francisci de Marchia 
sive de Esculo Commentarius in IV libros sententiarum Petri Lombardi. Distinctiones primi libri a 
prima ad decimam , ed. N. Mariani, OFM (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum, 32), Grottaferrata 
2006. Editorial work in advanced stage on II Sent, (both the A and B versions) at 
the University of Fribourg, Switzerland (Tiziana Suarez-Nani). 

Quodlibet (1324-28?)— Francisci de Marchia sive de Esculo, OFM, Quodlibet cum quaestionibus selectis 
ex commentario in librum Sententiarum , ed. N. Mariani, OFM (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum, 
29), Grottaferrata 1997. 

In libros Physicorum—Francisci de Marchia sive de Esculo, OFM, Sententia et compilatio super libros 
Physicorum Aristotelis, ed. N. Mariani, OFM (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum, 30), Grotta¬ 
ferrata 1998. 

Quaestiones in Metaphysicam (books I-VII; presumably to be dated to before 1323)—Marchia’s 
large Metaphysics commentary. Mosdy unedited, found in Paris, Bibl. Mazarine, Cod. 
3490, ff. l-57r, and Bologna, Collegio di Spagna 104, ff. 48r-102v (but for editions 
from the work see below the entries for Folger-Fonfara, Kiinzle, Schneider, and 
Zimmermann, as well as Amerini’s article in this volume). 

Quaestiones super primum et secundum librum Metaphysicorum —Marchia’s small Metaphysics com¬ 
mentary, probably an abbreviation of the first two books of the larger commentary. 
Unedited, found in Florence, Bibl. Mediceo-Laurenziana, Fesul. 161, ff. 67ra-73ra, 
and BAV, Vat. lat. 3130, ff. 29ra-36vb, as well as several fragments. 

Improbatio contra libellum Domini Johannis qui incipit ‘Quia vir reprobus’ (1330)— Francisci de Esculo, 
OFM, Improbatio contra libellum Domini Johannis qui incipit 'Quia vir reprobus’, ed. N. Mariani, 
OFM (Spicilegium Bonaventurianum, 28), Grottaferrata 1993. 


Studies of Marchia’s works 

Alliney, G., E’ necessario amare Dio? Liberta e contingenza dell’atto volontario nel pensiero di Francesco 
d’Appignano , in: D. Priori (ed.), Atti del 3° Convegno Intemazionale su Francesco d’Appignano , 
Appignano del Tronto, forthcoming. 

Amerini, F, Francesco d’Appignano come fonte di Paolo Veneto. II caso degli accidenti eucaristici, in: 
Picenum Seraphicum, forthcoming. 

Bakker 1999 = Bakker, P.J.J.M., La Raison et le miracle. Les doctrines eucharistiques (c. 1250- 
c. 1400), Nijmegen 1999, vol. 1, 86-94 and 399-408. 
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Balena, M., and D. Priori, Quidquid de hoc dixerit Philosophus et Commentator , in: Priori and 
Balena 2004, 77-96. 

Borchert, E., Der Einfluss des Nominalismus auf die Christologie der Spatscholastik nach dem traktat 
de communicatione idiomatum des Nicolaus Oresme. Untersuchungen und Textausgabe, 
Munster i. W. 1940, 65-66 (III Sent., qq. 1, 3, 7, 10 from ms. W) and 82 (III Sent., 
q. 5 from ms. W). 

Clagett, M., The Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages, Madison 1959,519-21, 526-30 (partial 
trans. of IV Sent., q. 1, based on the edition in Maier 1940). 

Counet, J.-M., La cosmologie de Francois de Marchia. A propos d’un livre recent , in: Bulletin de 
philosophic medievale, 34 (1992), 215-20. 

Dekker 2002 = Dekker, D.-J., John the Canon on Time and Motion. A Case Study in Aristotelian 
Natural Philosophy and Early Scotism , in: C. Leijenhorst, C. Liithy, and J.M.M.H. Thijssen 
(eds.), The Dynamics of Aristotelian Natural Philosophy from Antiquity to the Seventeenth Century, 
Leiden 2002, 225-48, esp. 227-30. 

Dettloff, W., Die Entwicklung der Akzeptations-und Verdienstlehre von Duns Scotus bis Luther, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Franziskanertheologen, Munster i. W. 1963, 190-92. 

Donati, S., The Anonymous Commentary on the Physics in Erfurt, Cod. Amplon. Q. 312 and Richard 
Rufus of Cornwall, in: Recherches de Theologie et Philosophic medievales, 72.2 (2005), 
232-362, esp. 269-83. 

Duba, W.O., Francesco d’Appignano sulVImmacolata Concezione, in: Priori and Balena 2004, 
59-75. 

Duba, W.O., Francesco di Marchia sulla conoscenza intuitiva mediata e immediata (III Sent., q. 13), 
in: Picenum Seraphicum, 22-23 (2003-04), 121-57 (with ed. of the question from all 
mss). 

Duba, W.O., Francis of Marchia on Christ’s Human Cognition of the Word, in: M.C. Pacheco 
and J.F. Meirinhos (eds.), Intellect and Imagination in Medieval Philosophy I. Actes du XP 
Congres International de Philosophic Medievale de la Societe Internationale pour I’&tude de la 
Philosophic Medievale (S.I.E.P.M.), Porto, du 26 au 31 aout 2002, Turnhout, forthcoming. 

Duba, W.O., Se non ci fosse la redenzione, ci sarebbe I’incamazione? II rapporto fra la ( reparatio 
humani generis’ e la causa dell’incamazione del Verbo secondo Francesco d’Appignano, in: 
D. Priori (ed.), Atti del 3° Convegno Intemazionale su Francesco d’Appignano, Appignano del 
Tronto, forthcoming. 

Duhem, P., Le systeme du monde, voll. 6-8, Paris 1954-59, indices s.v. Frangois de Marche 
(English translation of a portion in Duhem, P., Medieval Cosmology. Theories of Infinity, 
Place, Time, Void, and the Plurality of Worlds, trans. R. Ariew [Chicago 19851 esp. 
200-02 and 321-23). 

Ehrle, F., Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, des Pisaner Papstes Alexanders V, Munster i. 
W. 1925, 253-60. 

Emmen, A., Einfuhrung in die Mariologie der Oxforder Franziskanerschule, in: Franziskanische Studien 
39 (1957), 99-217 (Marchia at: 169 n. 76 and 216-17). 

Fiorentino, F., Gregorio da Rimini. Contingenza, futuro e scienza nel pensiero tardo-medievale, Rome 
2004, passim. 

Folger-Fonfara, S., Franziskus von Marchia: Die erste Unterscheidung einer allgemeinen und einer 
besonderen Metaphysik, in: Document! e Studi sulla Tradizione Filosofica Medievale, 16 
(2005), 461-513 (with ed., pp. 504-13, by R.L. Friedman of the Prooemium to Marchia’s 
Metaphysics Commentary from both extant mss). 

Folger-Fonfara, S., Das ‘Super’-Transzendentale und die Spaltung der Metaphysik—Der Entwurf des 
Franziskus von Marchia, Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Cologne 2006. 

Folger-Fonfara, S., Gibt es Begriffe ‘vor’ den ersten Begriffen?—Die Legitimation der ‘Super’- 
Transzendentalien durch Franciscus de Marchia, in: Archiv fur mittelalterliche Philosophic 
und Kultur, 12 (forthcoming 2006). 
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Folger-Fonfara, S., ‘Prima del Primo’—Francesco d’Appignano sui concetti primi , in: D. Priori (ed.), 
Atti del 3° Corwegno Intemazionale su Francesco d’Appignano, Appignano del Tronto, forthcoming. 

Friedman, R.L., Francis of Marchia and John Duns Scotus on the Psychological Model of the Trinity, 
in: Picenum Seraphicum, 18 (1999), 11-56. 

Friedman 2002 = Friedman, R.L., Francesco d’Appignano on the Eternity of the World and the 
Actual Infinite , in: Priori 2002, 83-99. 

Friedman, R.L., Principia and Prologue in Francesco d’Appignano’s Sentences Commentary: The 
Question ‘Quaeritur utrum ens simpliciter simplex possit esse subiectum alicuius scientiae’, in: Priori 
and Balena 2004, 123-49. 

Friedman, R.L., On the Trail of a Philosophical Debate: Durand of St. Pourcain vs. Thomas Wylton 
on Simultaneous Acts in the Intellect , in: S.F. Brown, T. Kobusch, and T. Dewender (eds.), 
Philosophical Debates at the University of Paris in the First Quarter of the Fourteenth Century, 
Leiden, forthcoming. 

Friedman, R.L., Mental Propositions before Mental Language , in: J. Biard, et al. (eds.), Le langage 
mental du Moyen Age a I’Age classique, Leuven, forthcoming. 

Friedman Forthcoming = Friedman, R.L., Intellectual Traditions at the Medieval University: The 
Use of Philosophical Psychology in Trinitarian Theology among the Franciscans and Dominicans, 
1250-1350 , Leiden, forthcoming, esp. ch. 11, § 2. 

Friedman and Schabel 2001 = Friedman, R.L. and C. Schabel, Francis of Marchia’s Commentary 
on the Sentences, in: Mediaeval Studies, 63 (2001), 31-106. 

Goris, W., The Scattered Field. History of Metaphysics in the Postmetaphysical Era , Leuven 2004, 
esp. 28-29. 

De Guimaraens, F., La doctrine des theologiens sur I’immaculee conception de 1250 a 1350 , in: 
Etudes Franciscaines, ser. 4, 10 (1953): 23-51 at 46. 

Kraus 1936 = Kraus, J., Die Lehre von der realen spezifischen Einheit in der alteren Skotistenschule, 
in: Divus Thomas (Freiburg), 14 (1936), 353-78 (Marchia: 369-71). 

Kiinzle, P., Mitteilungen aus Codex Mazarine 3490 zum Schrifttum des Franziskaners Petrus Thomae, 
vorab zu seinen e Quaestiones in Metaphysicam’, in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 59 
(1966), 3-37 (17-23 = full list of questions for the large Metaphysics commentary, 
which is attributed to Peter Thomae [Kiinzle modified (incorrecdy) his opinion as to 
the commentary’s author in Petrus Thomae oder Franciscos de Maironis? in: Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, 61 (1968), 462-63]; 23-37 = excerpts from esp. 1.1, II. 1, 
IV.4, and VI.2). 

Kiirzinger 1930 = Kiirzinger, J., Alfonsus Vargas Toletanus und seine theologische Einleitungslehre. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Scholastik im 14. Jahrhundert, Munster i. W. 1930, esp. 
59-60, 141-46, 158-63. 

Lambertini R., La poverta pensata. Evoluzione storica della definizione dell’identita minoritica da 
Bonaventura ad Ockham , Modena 2000 (a collection of revised papers) VII, VIII, and 
IX (with bibliographical update on Marchia studies, 189-95). 

Lambertini, R., Francesco d’Ascoli e la polemica Jrancescana contro Giovanni XXII: a proposito dei 
rapporto tra I’Lmprobatio’ e I’Appellatio magna monacensis’, in: A. Degrandi, O. Gori, 
G. Pesiri, A. Piazza, and R. Rinaldi (eds.), Studi in onore di Girolamo Amaldi offerti dalla 
Scuola nazionale di studi medioevali, Rome 2001, 277-308. 

Lambertini, R., Angelo Clareno e Francesco d’Appignano tra poverta e politica: alle origini delle dis- 
sidenze francescane nella Marche , in: Le Marche. Folklore—Religiosita, 5 (2002), 39-53. 

Lambertini, R., Oltre la proprieta, alle origini del potere: Francesco d’Appignano nel pensiero ecclesio- 
logico-politico del trecento , in: Priori 2002, 51-66. 

Lambertini, R., Nonnumquam impugnantium diversorum personas assumpsi: Francesco d’Ascoli come 
fonte del pensiero politico di Ockham , in: Pensiero Politico Medievale, 1 (2003), 97-140. 

Lambertini, R., A proposito del IV libro del commento alle Sentenze di Francesco d’Appignano: la 
Quaestio 37, in: Priori and Balena 2004, 9-26. 
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Lambertini, R., Giacomo dAscoli, Francesco dAppignano, Giovanni da Ripatransone: custodia ascolana 
e cultura scolastica jrancescana nel Trecento , in: G. Gagliardi (ed.), Gli Ordini mendicanti net 
Piceno. 1. I francescani dalle origini alia Controriforma, Ascoli Piceno 2005, pp. 33-52. 

Lambertini, R., Natural Law, Religious Poverty and Ecclesiology according to Francis of Marchia , in: 
J. Meirinhos and M.C. Pacheco (eds.), Intellect et Imagination dans la philosophic medie- 
vale. Actes du XI Congres International de Philosophic Medievale de la SIEPM, Porto, du 21 au 
31 aout 2002 , Turnhout, forthcoming. 
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Abstract 

Francis of Marchia (c. 1290-fl344) is said to have challenged Aristotelian 
orthodoxy by uniting the celestial and terrestrial realms in a way that has 
important implications for the practice of natural philosophy. But this over¬ 
looks Marchia’s vital distinction between bare potentiality, which is actualiz- 
able only by God, and natural potency, which is the concern of the natural 
philosopher. If due attention is paid to this distinction and to its implica¬ 
tions, Marchia’s position no longer seems to be revolutionary. 


1. Introduction 

“One of the most important innovations of the mature Galileo was the 
assertion that the celestial and terrestial realms are made of the same 
fundamental matter and therefore follow the same basic natural laws. 
Francis of Marchia put forth a similar hypothesis in his commentary on 
book II [of the Sentences ], qq. 29-32. Contrary to contemporary Aristotelian 
theory, Marchia argues that the heavens are not made up of a fifth, 
incorruptible, nobler element, which radically differentiates the supra- 
lunar realm from the sublunar one. On the contrary, the basic matter 
is the same everywhere, and just as Marchia considers the natural world 
to follow predictable patterns, he also thinks that those patterns are uni¬ 
versally applicable. These two tenets have important implications for the 
practice of natural philosophy.” 1 

Or so we have been led to believe. Francis of Marchia’s writings on the 
nature of the heavens have been in print for the past fifteen years thanks 
to Notker Schneider’s production of a critical edition with a commentary. 2 
But that commentary has not yet been supplemented by independent 

1 C. Schabel, Francis of Marchia , in: E.N. Zalta (ed.), The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy 
(Winter 2001 edition), §3 (URL = <http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/win2001/entries/ 
francis-marchia >). 

2 N. Schneider, Die Kosmologie des Franciscus de Marchia: Texte, Quellen und Untersuchungen 
zur Naturphilosophie des 14. Jahrhunderts , Leiden 1991. 
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studies, and its main interpretative claims—that Marchia denied Aristotle’s 
radical distinction between the sublunar and supralunar realms, and that 
this allowed him to apply to the heavens physical laws discovered on 
earth—have percolated through to the tertiary literature unchallenged. 3 
This article undermines those claims. 

In his concluding chapter, Schneider gives a summary of what he calls 
the important and fundamentally innovative results of Marchia’s cosmol¬ 
ogy: (1) that the whole cosmos is unified and essentially homogeneous, 
inasmuch as essentially the same principles and causes are to be found 
throughout it; (2) that the whole cosmos can be interpreted uniformly, so 
that there is no need for a special physics of the heavens as a separate 
realm; and (3) that all discovered and confirmed observations and laws 
are in principle transferable and applicable to all events in the cosmos, 
so that, as a matter of methodology, we can make well-founded state¬ 
ments about things which elude our direct grasp. 4 This would of course 
be in stark contrast to the standard mediaeval view, derived ultimately 
from Aristotle, that the sublunar and supralunar realms are fundamen¬ 
tally different. 5 

Marchia’s own views are expressed in his commentaries (henceforth c £” 
and ‘M’) on Peter Lombard’s Sentences and on Aristotle’s Metaphysics , where 
he asks whether or not celestial matter is of the same nature (ratio) as the 
matter of inferior generables and corruptibles (S II.32.iv) or the matter 
of the elements (M III.9). His answer, to put it briefly, is that yes, celes¬ 
tial and terrestrial matter are of the same nature. But the devil is in the 
details, and it is to these that I now turn. 


3 See for instance R.L. Friedman, Francis of Marchia , in: J.J.E. Gracia and T.B. Noone 
(eds.), A Companion to Philosophy in the Middle Ages , Oxford 2002, 254, and §3 of Schabel, 
Francis of Marchia (cit. n. 1 above). 

4 Schneider, Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 326-27: “im Augenblick soli nur gezeigt 
werden, welche Resultate diese Entscheidung. . . schon bei ihm zeitigte. Formal lassen sich 
vor allem drei wichtige Ergebnisse benennen, die allesamt fundamentale Neuerungen 
bedeuteten ... 1. Der Kosmos ist in seiner ganzen Erstreckung. . . ein einheidiches und 
wesentlich homogenes Ganzes, in dem an jeder beliebigen Stelle wesendich gleiche Prinzipien 
und Ursachen anzutreffen sind. 2. Dieser Gesamt-Kosmos, das Universum, kann einheidich 
interpretiert werden . . . es ist nicht notig, fur besondere, ausgezeichnete Bereiche eine 
besondere Physik mit eigenen Erklarungsmustem zu schaffen (z.B. eine spezielle ‘Himmels- 
physik’).” For (3), see n. 47 below. 

5 See e.g. E. Grant, Cosmology , in: D.C. Lindberg (ed.), Science in the Middle Ages , Chicago 
1978, 286-88. 
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2. Marchia's Arguments 

There is, as one would expect, a significant overlap between the argu¬ 
ments Marchia gives for his position in the two commentaries. Three 
arguments are more or less common to both works, and S provides a 
further one of its own. I label these four lines of argument as follows: 


1. The Argument from Comparative Nobility 

2. The Argument from Material Incorruptibility 

3. The Argument from Material Potentiality 

4. The Argument from Celestial Quantity 

Let us now examine each of these in turn. 


(S §59, M §11) 6 7 
(,S §60) 

(5 §61, M §10) 
(5 §2, M §12) 


2.1 The Argument from Comparative Nobility (S §59, M §11) 

Marchia’s first argument makes extensive use of the concept of nobility 
(nobilitas ). Roughly speaking, something’s nobility is its closeness to God 
in the cosmic hierarchy. 7 The precise sense of the concept is unimportant 
here; what matters for us is the use to which Marchia puts it. 

The argument purports to be a reductio ad absurdum of the notion that 
incorruptibles and corruptibles—specifically, celestial and elemental sub¬ 
stances—have matter of different natures. Suppose that this notion is cor¬ 
rect. Then, on the tacit assumption that things of different natures cannot 
be equally noble, celestial and terrestrial matter cannot be equally noble. 
But Marchia argues that neither type of matter can be nobler than the 
other. So the notion must be incorrect. 

The difficult part of this argument is the lemma that neither type of 
matter can be nobler than the other. In order to prove this, Marchia 
helps himself to some data about comparative nobility: that nobler mat¬ 
ter is in potency towards nobler form, that (living) intellective souls are 
nobler than (non-living) celestial forms, and that (incorruptible) celestial 
forms are nobler than (corruptible) elemental forms. He also uses the 
straightforward observation that terrestrial matter is in potency towards 
both intellective souls and elemental forms. His overall strategy is then 


6 Section numbers refer to the helpful divisions in Schneider’s edition of S 11.29-32 and 
M III.9 in Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above). I use the brief forms ‘S §rc’ and ‘M §«’ to refer 
to section n of S 11.32 and M III.9 respectively. 

7 The idea was derived from Aristotle. See A.O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being , 
Cambridge, MA 1936 (reprint 1964), 58-59. 
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to employ a pincer movement against any supposed difference in nobil¬ 
ity between celestial and terrestrial matter. The manoeuvre can best be 
explained with the help of a diagram: 

Matter Form 

A 


•jH 
• f-H 

X 

o 

£ 



Intellective 

Celestial 

Elemental 


Terrestrial matter, Marchia argues, cannot be nobler than celestial mat¬ 
ter, because that would violate the matter-form nobility correlation when 
comparing elemental form to celestial form, which is nobler . 8 And celes¬ 
tial matter cannot be nobler than terrestrial matter, because that would 
violate the matter-form nobility correlation when comparing celestial form 
to intellective souls, which are nobler . 9 (These correlation violations are 
represented in the diagram by crossings of the matter-form lines.) So the 
heavens—whose form is wedged in between those of living men and the 
elements, both of which have terrestrial matter—must themselves have 
terrestrial matter. 

Schneider praises the clarity and decisiveness of this argument, and 
defends Marchia against an anticipated charge that the yardstick of nobil¬ 
ity is “mediaeval in the worst sense”, claiming instead that it is an excel¬ 
lent way of ordering disparate objects by the one thing that they have 
in common, namely, being . 10 But as I see it the argument faces at least 
three possible lines of objection. 


8 5 §59, 11. 448-450; M §11, 11. 66-68. 

9 S §59, 11. 451-455; M §11, 11. 68-76. 

10 See Schneider, Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 302-03, and in particular n. 271: “han- 
delt es sich um ein wegen seiner Relativitat ganz ausgezeichnetes Kriterium, anhand dessen 
sich tatsachlich Verschiedenstes miteinander vergleichen und in eine relative Zuordnung 
bringen laBt, und zwar hinsichtlich genau eines Parameters, den aber all’ dies Verschiedene 
gemeinsam besitzt: hinsichtlich des Seins.” 
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The first stems from a distinction between nobility simpliciter and nobil¬ 
ity secundum quid (in a certain respect) that Marchia makes in S 11.29 whilst 
arguing that the heavens are inanimate. He considers the following objec¬ 
tion: living things are nobler than non-living things; the heavens, being 
incorruptible, are nobler than many living things; so the heavens must 
be living and thus animate. 11 He responds: 

I say that one thing can be nobler than another simpliciter , and yet be 
less noble than it secundum quid. Example: any substantial form is nobler 
simpliciter than prime matter with respect to its degree of being, because 
form is a being simply in actuality, while matter is a being only in 
potency. And yet, contrariwise, prime matter is nobler than [a given 
substantial] form secundum quid , e.g. with respect to some measure (modus) 
of necessity. For prime matter is unbegotten and incorruptible, whereas 
[substantial] form is corruptible. For everything incorruptible is as such 
nobler than [anything] corruptible. 

Likewise, I say in response to the problem that as far as degree of being 
is concerned, every living thing is nobler simpliciter than any non-living 
thing, and hence than the heavens; but secundum quid the opposite is the 
case, just as has been said about matter and form. 12 

Now, the argument from comparative nobility relies on two supposed 
impossibilities: corruptibles cannot be nobler than incorruptibles, 13 and 
the heavens cannot be nobler than intellective souls. 14 But the first in¬ 
volves nobility secundum quid , while the second appears to involve nobility 


11 S 11.29 §15. 

12 S 11.29 §18: “Dico quod aliquid potest esse simpliciter nobilius alio et tamen esse 
ignobilius eo secundum quid. Exemplum: Quaelibet forma substantialis est nobilior sim¬ 
pliciter materia prima quantum ad gradum entitatis, cum forma sit ens in actu simpliciter, 
materia autem ens in potentia tantum. Et tamen e contrario ipsa materia est nobilior 
forma secundum quid, puta quantum ad modum aliquem necessitatis. Ipsa enim materia 
est ingenita et incorruptibilis, forma autem corruptibilis. Omne autem incorruptibile ut sic 
est nobilius corruptibili. Consimiliter dico in proposito quod omne vivum quantum ad 
gradum entitatis est nobilius simpliciter quocumque non vivo, et per consequens ipso caelo, 
tamen secundum quid est e contrario, sicut de forma et materia dictum est.” Aquinas gave 
a similar solution to a similar argument in Summa Theologiae 1.70.3 ad 2. 

13 To be more precise, M §11 (11. 67f.) calls it absurd for the matter of corruptibles to 
be nobler than the matter of incorruptibles, while S §59 (11. 449f.) says that corruptible 
forms are not nobler than incorruptible forms. (Strictly speaking, corruption applies only 
to substances, that is, to composites of matter and form. But in a difficult passage, S §6, 
Marchia argues that a material substantial form —-forma substantialis materialis —is corruptible 
inasmuch as, being extended, it has parts which remain after division though it does not.) 

14 S §59, 11. 451f.; M §11, 11. 70f. 
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simpliciter . 15 Marchia is right that the only way to force the comparative 
nobility of celestial and terrestrial matter into a simultaneous correlation 
with both of these different hierarchies of form would be to lump celes¬ 
tial and terrestrial matter together, but his distinction between nobility 
simpliciter and nobility secundum quid dissolves the need for such a simul¬ 
taneous correlation. To put it another way, the diagram conceals a third 
dimension: Marchia’s pincers are skew, and therefore cannot close. 16 

On the other hand, the hierarchy of nobility simpliciter is supposed to 
correspond to degrees of being, and is not determined simply by the pres¬ 
ence or absence of life. (The above passage, for instance, places form 
above matter because actuality trumps potency.) So Marchia might be 
entitled to use a single hierarchy of forms—intellective (men), sensitive 
(animals), vegetative (vegetables), celestial (heavens), and elemental (min¬ 
erals)—without recourse to nobility secundum quid.. But in that case Marchia 
would need to argue explicidy for this hierarchy, which he has not done 
here. 

The second objection concerns the details of Marchia’s argument that 
the celestial matter of incorruptibles cannot be nobler than the terrestrial 
matter of corruptibles: 

[Suppose that it is.] Nobler matter is in potency towards nobler form. 
But celestial form is not more noble, but rather less noble, than an intel¬ 
lective soul. Therefore celestial matter is in potency towards intellective 
soul, and consequently towards the dispositions which precede the intel¬ 
lective soul in matter, e.g. towards active and passive qualities. But this 
is false, because in that case the heavens would be corruptible. 17 


15 I say “appears to involve” because, although in neither version of the argument does 
Marchia say what grounds his assertion that celestial form is not nobler than intellective 
soul, the above passage strongly suggests that it is the inanimation of the heavens. 

16 The picture becomes even more complicated if we take into account the full range 
of souls. Intellective, sensitive, and vegetative forms are nobler simpliciter than celestial and 
elemental forms; celestial and intellective forms are nobler secundum quid than sensitive, veg¬ 
etative, and elemental forms. (Cf. S 11.29 §7 and S §37.) 

17 S §59, 11. 451-455: “Nobilior materia est in potentia ad nobiliorem formam. Sed forma 
caeli non est nobilior, immo ignobilior anima intellectiva. Ergo materia caeli est in poten¬ 
tia ad ipsam animam intellectivam, et per consequens ad dispositiones ipsam in materia 
praecedentes, puta ad qualitates activas et passivas. Hoc autem est falsum, quia tunc caelum 
esset corruptibile.” (Schneider reads ‘ad dispositiones ipsas’.) 
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The trouble is that an opponent could deny that celestial matter would 
have to be in potency towards intellective soul if it were nobler than ter¬ 
restrial matter. Marchia himself says elsewhere: 

If celestial matter were of a different nature, then it would not be in 
potency towards intellective soul, because the same form cannot inform 
several matters of different natures. 18 

But the position of his opponents is precisely that celestial matter is of a 
different nature. 

The third objection is that Marchia 5 s reduction of all matter to essen¬ 
tially one type casts doubt on one of his premisses, namely, that nobler 
matter is in potency towards nobler form. The most obvious motivation 
for this premiss would be the claim that not all matter is equally noble, 
so that for instance the matter of a man might be nobler than the mat¬ 
ter of a mineral; but Marchia has taken it for granted that all terrestrial 
matter is of the same nature and thus equally noble. 

In order to be clear about this, we must distinguish “between what 
the scholastics called materia prima , the absolutely undetermined substrate, 
and materia secunda , like wood, which has definite properties. 5519 The objec¬ 
tion can then be put in the form of a dilemma. If Marchia is concerned 
with prime matter (as is strongly suggested by the next three arguments), 
his reduction of all terrestrial matter to essentially one type is admissible, 
but his nobility-correlation premiss has lost its obvious motivation. And 
if he is concerned with second matter, his nobility-correlation premiss is 
admissible, but its obvious motivation is incompatible with his reduction 
of all terrestrial matter to essentially one type. 

Decisive or not, these objections suggest that the argument from com¬ 
parative nobility should not, pace Schneider, “win us over by the clarity 
with which it proves that the matter of the heavens and that of the ele¬ 
ments must be equally noble and thus of the same nature. 5 ’ 20 


18 M §11, 11. 72-75: “Sed si materia caeli esset alterius rationis, tunc materia caeli non 
esset in potentia ad animam intellectivam, quia eadem forma non potest informare plures 
materias alterius rationis.” 

19 M.L. Gill, Aristotle’s Metaphysics Reconsidered , in: Journal of the History of Philosophy, 
43.3 (2005), 235 n. 54. See alsoj. Owens, The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics: 
A Study in the Greek Background of Mediaeval Thought , 3rd ed., Toronto 1978, 334-35. 

20 Schneider, Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 302: “Dieser . . . Beweis besticht durch die 
Klarheit, mit der auf indirektem Wege nachgewiesen wird, daB die Materie des Himmels 
und der Elemente . . . gleichwertig und damit gleichartig sein mussen.” 
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2.2 The Argument from Material Incorruptibility (S §60) 

The second argument, by contrast, is very simple. If the matter of incor- 
ruptibles is of a different nature to the matter of corruptibles, Marchia 
argues, then there ought to be a corresponding difference between their 
forms, because “even according to my opponent, matters are distinguished 
in accordance with their forms.” 21 And presumably the difference in form 
between corruptibles and incorruptibles has to do with corruptibility. So, 
correspondingly, the matter of corruptibles ought to be corruptible and 
that of incorruptibles ought to be incorruptible. But Marchia has already 
shown (§§3-7) that the matter of corruptibles is itself incorruptible. Therefore 
the matter of incorruptibles and the matter of corruptibles must be of 
the same nature. 

At first blush, this argument looks double-edged. For given such a cor¬ 
respondence between differences in matter and differences in form, we 
could turn the argument on its head and question Marchia’s assertion 
that the matter of corruptibles is also incorruptible: shouldn’t the difference 
in form between corruptibles and incorruptibles correspond to a difference 
in matter? 

An initial rejoinder is that obviously not every difference in form cor¬ 
responds to an essential difference in matter; a man is different in form 
to a mouse, but both have terrestrial matter. 22 But in that case why would 
a difference in matter have to correspond to a difference in form? Why 
could terrestrial matter not be different from celestial matter, and yet still 
be just as incorruptible? My tentative answer on Marchia’s behalf is that 
once we have accepted the incorruptibility of terrestrial matter, we no 
longer have any positive reason to suppose that the matters are different, 
because it was only the observed immutability and inferred incorruptibility 
of the heavens that suggested such a difference to us in the first place. 

We therefore need to look at Marchia’s argument for the incorrupt¬ 
ibility of terrestrial matter, which he gives in S §§3-7. The argument is 
less complex than its length may suggest; much of it is devoted to rebut¬ 
ting the facile objection that matter is corruptible because material sub¬ 
stances are divisible. Marchia deals with this objection by distinguishing 


21 S §60, 11. 457-58: “Materiae distinguuntur in ordine ad formas etiam per te.” Schneider 
reads ‘parte’, but (a) it is hard to make good sense of this, and (b) Marchia is here quoting 
verbatim from a notional opponent in §53. I thank Chris Schabel for alerting me to this 
misreading. 

22 Marchia makes a similar point in S §63, in reply to an opposing argument given in §53. 
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between two senses of corruption, of which the one used by the putative 
objector corresponds to division or resolution into constituent parts. He 
defines the proper sense of corruption as follows: 

Something is corrupted simpliciter if it disintegrates in such a way that 
one of its components does not remain: there remains only the subject 
or matter in which the resolution occurs, and not the form. And cor¬ 
ruption taken in this sense is similar to annihilation. For annihilation is 
that by which a thing is totally corrupted in such a way that nothing 
of it remains; but corruption is that by which a thing is corrupted in 
such a way that something of it remains, such as its matter, and some¬ 
thing does not remain, viz. its form. 23 

And in this sense, Marchia argues, matter cannot be corrupted but only 
annihilated. But annihilation, unlike corruption, is the preserve not of 
natural agents but of God alone. 

An obvious response to this argument would be to complain that it is 
question-begging—indeed, that it is not an argument at all. Marchia has 
simply defined corruption in a way that explicitly denies its applicability 
to matter. Likewise, in §4 he had simply defined matter in a way that 
explicidy denies its susceptibility to corruption: 

Everything which is corrupted is corrupted into some being [which was 
previously] in potency. Therefore if matter is naturally corruptible, one 
can give some being which is in potency towards that matter. I ask 
whether that being is corruptible. Because if it is, then one can give 
another being prior [to it], and either this will go on ad infinitum [which 
is impossible], or we can arrive at a first incorruptible, which I call 
‘matter’. 24 

But such a complaint would be ignorant of the context. Marchia was not 
begging the question, but merely helping himself to common definitions 


23 S §5, 11. 40-46: “Illud autem corrumpitur simpliciter, quod sic dissolvitur quod alterum 
componentium non manet, tantum manet subiectum sive materia in quam fit resolutio, 
non autem forma. Et isto modo corruptio sumpta appropinquat annihilationi. Ipsa enim 
annihilatio est qua res sic corrumpitur totaliter quod nihil eius manet. Corruptio autem 
est qua res sic corrumpitur quod aliquid eius manet, sicut materia, et aliquid non manet, 
videlicet ipsa forma.” 

24 S §4, 11. 29-33: “. . . omne quod corrumpitur corrumpitur in ens aliquod in potentia. 
Ergo si materia naturaliter est corruptibilis, est dare aliquod ens in potentia ad ipsam, de 
quo quaero, si est corruptibile. Quia si sic, est dare aliquod aliud prius et ita vel ibitur 
in infinitum vel est devenire ad incorruptibile primum. Hoc autem dico esse materiam.” 
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of matter and corruption derived ultimately from Aristotle. Matter, in the 
Aristotelian tradition, just is the subject that persists through different 
kinds of change, including substantial change (generation and corruption). 25 

In sum, then: Marchia has shown that terrestrial matter is incorrupt¬ 
ible by definition, and it is taken for granted that celestial matter is incor¬ 
ruptible. So, his second argument runs, there is no reason to suppose 
that matter down here (hie) and matter up there (ibi) are of different 
natures. This argument can only succeed if there is no alternative way 
to distinguish between the natures of celestial and of terrestrial matter. 

2.3 The Argument from Material Potentiality (S §61, M §10) 

The third argument is given in a compressed form in S and a little more 
fully in M. Prime matter itself—that is, matter in the most proper sense 
of the term—has no actual substantial form, but instead is in potency 
towards every substantial form. “Therefore [all] matter is of the same 
nature in those things that have matter.” 26 In other words, since matter 
has no essential nature (except perhaps pure potentiality, which might 
however be described as the lack of an essential nature), the answer to 
the question is straightforward and incontrovertible: there simply cannot 
be essentially different types of matter. 27 

Schneider says that the argument from material potentiality “pursues 
an entirely similar thought” to the previous one, 28 but it seems to me 
that there is an important difference between the two. The argument 
from material incorruptibility leaves open the possibility that celestial bod¬ 
ies differ from terrestrial ones in other ways (besides corruptibility) that 


25 See Owens, The Doctrine of Being (cit. n. 19 above), 344-45. Aristotle’s own conception 
of matter, which is not our concern here, is the subject of much debate. For an overview, 
see Gill, Aristotle’s Metaphysics Reconsidered (cit. n. 19 above), 233-37; see also L.M. de Rijk, 
Aristotle: Semantics and Ontology , vol. 2, Leiden 2002, 384-95. 

26 M §10, 1. 63: “Ergo materia est eiusdem rationis in habentibus materiam.” The other 
version concludes prematurely with “ergo etc.” (S §61, 1. 467); this is common for the 
Doctor Succindus, but rarely is it as abrupt and unhelpful as it is here. 

27 Schneider, in Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 259, n. 174, quotes Marchia as saying 
in M VII.5 that prime matter “has some actuality, inasmuch as it is not in potency towards 
natural corruption” (,habet aliquid actualitatis inquantum non est in potentia ad corruptionem natu- 
ralem ), so that matter has more to its essential nature than pure potentiality. But if the 
corruption of matter is a conceptual impossibility, this is surely wrong; it adds nothing to 
something’s nature that it is not in potency towards being a round square. 

28 Schneider, Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 304: “Einen ganz ahnlichen Gedanken ver- 
folgt das Argument”. 
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point to a difference in their respective matter. 29 But the argument from 
material potentiality is not so lenient: its conclusion—which is undeni¬ 
able, given an Aristotelian conception of matter—is that any distinction 
in nature between celestial and terrestrial matter is doomed to be a dis¬ 
tinction without a difference. 

2.4 The Argument from Celestial Quantity (S §2, M §12) 

The fourth argument is given fully only in M, though S contains a shorter 
version with similar wording. The general premiss on which it relies is 
that accidents (inessential properties) of the same nature can only belong 
to subjects (property-bearers) of the same nature. But quantity, which is 
an accident, is of the same nature in the heavens and on earth (and, 
Marchia adds in the fuller version, in the sea). So the subject of quan¬ 
tity in the heavens must be of the same nature as the subject of quan¬ 
tity on earth. And what is the subject of these quantities? It cannot be 
form, because celestial forms are of a different nature to terrestrial forms. 
On the implicit assumption that it must be either matter or form, then, 
it must therefore be matter. 30 

If the general premiss works at all, it must be at a very high level of 
generality. A man and a mineral both have colour (and can even have 
exactly the same colour), but only in a very fundamental sense could we 
conclude from this that men and minerals are of the same nature. This 
observation supports the notion that Marchia’s concern is with prime and 
not second matter. 

The other crucial premiss here is that quantitas est eiusdem rationis omnibus 
quantitatibus in caelo et in terra et in mari. But in neither version of the argu¬ 
ment does Marchia argue for this. Moreover, the selfsame assertion under¬ 
girds three of his four arguments for the very existence of matter in the 
heavens (S §§30-32), where again it is stated without argument. We might 
think that at least the existence of quantity in the heavens is obvious, but 


29 One such way might be that celestial bodies are only capable of locomotion, whereas 
terrestrial bodies are also capable of augmentation, diminution, and alteration; cf. Aristode, 
Metaphysics VIII §4, 1042b5-6. 

30 Marchia does not consider the possibility that the subject of quantity might be sub¬ 
stance rather than matter or form. But this possibility, together with his general premiss, 
would lead to the conclusion that celestial and terrestrial substances are of the same nature, 
which he would surely reject. 
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Schneider tells us that Siger of Brabant had maintained that “in celes¬ 
tial bodies there is no quantity.” 31 

I am not sufficiendy familiar with mediaeval debates on celestial quan¬ 
tity to be sure of this, but it seems to me that Marchia’s fourth argu¬ 
ment is not strong enough to establish his conclusion. 32 


3. Interpreting Marchia’s Theory 

From the arguments examined above, we can extract a more precise ver¬ 
sion of the thesis for which Marchia is arguing: that celestial and terres¬ 
trial matter are of the same nature inasmuch as they are equally noble, 
equally incorruptible, possessed of the same bare (tnuda , S) or pure [pura, 
M) potentiality, and equally quantified. What I now hope to show is that, 
in advancing this thesis, Marchia is not asserting an innovative and excit¬ 
ing homogeneity between the two realms. The reason for this is con¬ 
tained embryonically in the above summary: celestial and terrestrial matter 
share the same bare or pure potentiality, but for Marchia, as we will soon 
see, this type of potentiality is so empty as to be of no consequence with¬ 
out the intervention of the first agent (agens primum ), God. 

Marchia uses the distinction between bare potentiality and natural [nat- 
uralis) potency to deal with four objections based on differences between 
celestial and terrestrial matter. 33 He does not deny that these differences 
exist, but he does deny that they point to a difference in nature between 
celestial and terrestrial matter. Instead, he says, they point to a difference 
in the aptitudes ( aptitudo) or dispositions ( dispositio ) which are added (. super- 
additus) to the common nature of celestial and terrestrial matter. It is in 
his response to the first objection that Marchia is most explicit about this: 

Objection . Matter of the same nature is followed by potency of the same 
nature. From this it follows that matters of the same nature are in 
potency towards forms of the same nature. But elemental matter is not 


31 Questions on the Metaphysics q. 20, quoted in Schneider, Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 
254: “in corporibus autem caelestibus non est quantitas.” 

32 Note, though, that Aquinas had written in Quaestiones Disputatae de Potentia Dei , q. 7 
a. 10, that “since the nature of quantity is abstracted from every sensible thing, quantity 
is of the same nature in all natural bodies” (cum quantitatis ratio sit ab omni sensibili 
abstracta, eiusdem rationis est quantitas in omnibus naturalibus corporibus). 

33 S §§64-68. 
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in potency towards celestial form, and celestial matter is not in potency 
towards elemental form. Therefore etc. 34 

Reply. The potency of matter is of two sorts. One is simple potency, 
which is the bare potentiality and essence of matter without any addi¬ 
tional disposition. The other is natural potency, which includes some 
additional aptitude besides the essence of matter. 

Then with regard to the objection that matter of the same nature is 
followed by potency of the same nature, this is bare potentiality of the 
same nature. And [in this sense] I say that celestial matter is in potency 
towards elemental form, and elemental matter towards celestial form. 
But that potency or bare potentiality relates only to the first agent, for 
God Himself would have been able in the beginning (just as in fact He 
is now able) to place celestial matter under elemental form, and con¬ 
versely elemental matter under celestial form. 

But natural potency, 35 which includes a disposition or aptitude, does 
not follow immediately from the bare essence of matter, but only via 
an additional disposition. And therefore such potency of matter differs 
according to the different dispositions of matter. 36 


34 S §54: “Potentia eiusdem rationis consequitur materiam eiusdem rationis. Ex quo 
sequitur quod materiae eiusdem rationis sunt in potentia ad formas eiusdem rationis. Sed 
materia elementorum non est in potentia ad formam caeli, nec materia caeli ad formam 
elementi; ergo etc.” 

35 The two sections quoted here are the only ones edited by Schneider in which Marchia 
uses the word ‘potentialitas’ (potentiality) instead of ‘potentia’ (potency). It seems clear 
from his usage that the former covers purely theoretical possibilities while the latter cov¬ 
ers genuine potential; indeed, Schneider’s apparatus criticus shows that certain MSS have 
‘possibilitas’ instead of ‘potentialitas’. If my interpretation is correct, then I think Schneider 
is wrong here (1. 485) to choose the incongruous ‘potentialitate naturali’ (with B) over poten¬ 
tia naturali’ (with ACLW). Hence my translation. 

36 S §§64-65: “Dico quod potentia materiae est duplex, quaedam simplex, et haec est 
nuda potentialitas et essentia materiae sine omni dispositione superaddita, et alia est poten¬ 
tia naturalis quae includit aliquam aptitudinem superadditam essentiae materiae. Tunc ad 
rationem quod materiam eiusdem rationis consequitur potentia eiusdem rationis, haec est 
nuda potentialitas eiusdem rationis. Et sic, isto modo loquendo de potentia materiae, dico 
quod materia caeli est in potentia ad formam elementi et materia elementi ad formam 
caeli. Ista tamen potentia sive nuda potentialitas solum respicit agens primum. Ipse enim 
deus potuisset a principio, sicut etiam posset modo ponere materiam caeli sub forma ele¬ 
menti, et e contrario materiam elementi sub forma caeli. Loquendo autem de potentiali- 
tate/potentia [cf. n. 35 above] naturali, quae includit dispositionem sive aptitudinem, talis 
potentia non consequitur nudam essentiam materiae immediate, sed mediante dispositione 
superaddita. Et ideo huius potentia materiae diversificatur secundum diversitatem disposi- 
tionum materiae.” 
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Marchia says nothing further here about these dispositions or aptitudes, 
but there is a slight hint in an earlier passage, where he uses the same 
distinction to argue that the existence of celestial matter would not make 
the heavens corruptible: 

Concerning potency of contradiction, I reply that it is of two sorts. One 
is bare [potentiality] of matter, by which matter of itself is able to exist 
under this or that form or under the privation thereof; and this sort is 
absolute, not compared or in relation to (in ordine ad) this or that agent. 
The other sort is natural potency of contradiction, by which matter is 
in potency towards a given form because it has a certain disposition or 
inclination towards that form. And this sort of potency of contradiction 
relates to (respicit) a natural agent. 37 

This tells us that a disposition, aptitude or inclination somehow predis¬ 
poses matter towards certain forms. But where do these dispositions come 
from, and how strong are they? Marchia does not say. 

Schneider gives only a brief mention of this omission, and then only 
at the very end of his commentary. 38 His discussion of the argument of 
§§64-65 had concluded that it seemed “extraordinarily successful”, allow¬ 
ing Marchia to assert the fundamental homogeneity of celestial and ter¬ 
restrial matter whilst denying the possibility of “unregulated and arbitrary 
transmutation”. 39 But Marchia’s stance is more restrictive than that: all 
celestial-terrestrial transmutation is naturally impossible, and can occur 
only with God’s supernatural intervention. The reason for this, which we 
now know to involve superadded dispositions, can also be expressed in 
the intriguing phrase that celestial and terrestrial substances “have mat¬ 
ter of the same nature dissimilarly”: 40 


37 S §44: “De potentia contradictionis dico quod potentia contradictionis est duplex: 
Una nuda materiae qua quidem ipsa materia de se est possibilis esse sub ista forma vel 
sub ilia et sub privatione eius, et hoc absolute, non in comparatione sive in ordine ad 
istud vel illud agens. Alia autem est potentia contradictionis naturalis qua materia est sic 
in potentia ad talem formam quod habet aliquam dispositionem vel inclinationem ad ipsam. 
Et talis potentia contradictionis respicit agens naturale.” 

38 Schneider, Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 312: “er schweigt sich allerdings dariiber 
aus, auf was die unterschiedlichen Dispositionen oder ‘aptitudines’, das unterschiedliche 
‘Haben’ der Materie zuruckzufiihren ist.” 

39 Schneider, Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 308-09: “Diese Losung erscheint auBeror- 
dentlich gelungen . . . Andererseits ist da, wo Prozesse stattfinden, die Materie und ihre 
Potentialitat so modifiziert, daB eine ungeregelte und beliebige Umwandlung ausgeschlossen 
ist, ohne dab die gleichartige Wesensbeschaffenheit beriihrt ware.” 

40 Schneider calls this phrase “hard to understand”: Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 312 
(“schwer zu verstehen”). 
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Against the argument of the Philosopher, when he says that things 
which have matter of the same nature are transmutable into each other, 
etc., 41 I say . . . that two things can have matter of the same nature in 
two ways, that is, similarly or dissimilarly. To have matter of the same 
nature similarly is to have it in the same arrangement/manner ( ordo) and 
equally. And I concede that those things which have matter of the same 
nature in this sense do act when they are acted upon and are trans¬ 
mutable into each other. But those things which have matter of the same 
nature dissimilarly , that is not in the same arrangement/manner, are not 
necessarily transmutable into each other, nor is it necessary that one of 
them acts on the other when it is acted upon by it. And so it is in the 
case of the matter of corruptibles and incorruptibles, which is what is 
being asked about here. 42 

If this is supposed to be a dramatic rejection of the Aristotelian position 
that the sublunar and supralunar realms are fundamentally different and 
have different physics, it calls to mind J.L. Austin’s wry remark about 
the theory of perception as taking place indirectly via sense-data: 

One might well want to ask just how seriously this doctrine is intended, 
just how strictly and literally the philosophers who propound it mean 
their words to be taken . . . for, strange though the doctrine looks, we 
are sometimes told to take it easy—really, it’s just what we’ve believed 
all along. (There’s the bit where you say it and the bit where you take 
it back.) 43 

In Marchia’s defence, there is no obvious reason to believe that he did 
take his theory to involve a radical break with the Aristotelian tradition. 
Schneider himself reports Giles of Rome (d. 1316) as having argued that 
if there is matter in the heavens at all, it must be of the same nature as 


41 Marchia raised this objection on Aristode’s behalf in §58; cf. On Generation and Corruption 
I §7, 324a34f., and §10, 328a 19-22. For some discussion of what Aristode himself meant, 
see C.J.F. Williams, Aristotle’s De Generatione et Corruptione, Oxford 1982, 148-49. 

42 S §69: “Ad illud Philosophi, quando dicit quod ilia quae habent materiam eiusdem 
rationis sunt transmutabilia ad invicem etc. Dico . . . quod dupliciter possunt aliqua habere 
materiam eiusdem rationis, quia vel similiter vel dissimiliter. Habere materiam eiusdem 
rationis similiter est habere ipsam eodem ordine et aequaliter. Et quae isto modo habent 
materiam eiusdem rationis concedo quod agunt repatiendo et sunt ad invicem trans¬ 
mutabilia. Sed ista quae habent materiam eiusdem rationis non similiter, sed dissimiliter, 
hoc est non eodem ordine, non oportet quod sunt transmutabilia ad invicem nec quod 
unum eorum agit ad aliud repatiendo ab ipso. Sic autem est in proposito de materia cor- 
ruptibilium et incorruptibilium, quare quaeritur.” 

43 J.L. Austin, Sense and Sensibilia , Oxford 1962, 2. 
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terrestrial matter, and as having claimed that only some “more modern 
teachers” take refuge in the compromise of matter of a different nature. 44 
If Marchia did make an original contribution, then, I think it must lie 
in his attempt to explain the traditional distinction between the sublunar 
and supralunar realms in the following way: matter needs superadded 
dispositions of some kind in order to have natural potencies, and celes¬ 
tial and terrestrial matter have superadded dispositions of different kinds. 
If I am right, then in order to assess Marchia’s contribution we must 
investigate the lineage of the notions of potentia naturalis , nuda/pura poten- 
tialitas, aptitudines/dispositiones superadditae, and the or do in which substances 
have their matter. 

One final suggestion concerning Marchia’s theory of the heavens. Chris 
Schabel has written that “Schneider has shown how [Marchia] did away 
with the notion of the Quintessence of the supralunary realm”. 45 But not 
once in the texts edited by Schneider does Marchia mention the quin¬ 
tessence, the aether, or the fifth element; moreover, his theory does not 
preclude celestial substances from being made up of the fifth element. 
Marchia takes it that terrestrial and celestial matter have the same bare 
potentiality, but differ radically in their natural potencies. One conse¬ 
quence of this difference is that, naturally speaking, terrestrial matter can 
and does receive elemental but not celestial form, whereas celestial mat¬ 
ter can and does receive celestial but not terrestrial form. I hope it is 
not too far-fetched for me to suggest on Marchia’s behalf that whereas 
terrestrial matter naturally combines with elemental form to give the four 
terrestrial elements, celestial matter might naturally combine with celes¬ 
tial form to give a fifth, celestial element. 46 


4. Methodological Consequences of Marchia’s Theory 

I shall call the third of Schneider’s interpretative claims ‘the method¬ 
ological claim’: that all discovered and confirmed observations and laws 
are in principle transferable and applicable to all events in the cosmos, 


44 Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 159-60. See also n. 46 below. 

45 C. Schabel, On the Threshold of Inertial Mass? Francesco d’Appignano on Resistance and Infinite 
Velocity , in: D. Priori (ed.), Atti del Primo Convegno Intemazionale su Fr. Francesco d’Appignano , 
Appignano del Tronto 2002, 176. Cf. Schneider, Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 339-40. 

46 Richard Sorabji suggests that this position—that the heavens and the earth have the 
same prime matter but different elemental matter—was actually Aristode’s in the first place. 
See his Matter, Space, and Motion: Theories in Antiquity and Their Sequel ', London 1988, 15. 
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so that, as a matter of methodology, we can make well-founded state¬ 
ments about things which elude our direct grasp. 47 The aim of this sec¬ 
tion is to test this claim—firstly in general, by seeing whether it would 
hold for any contemporary who accepted Marchia’s theory, and secondly 
for Marchia himself, by examining a passage that seems to confirm the 
claim. 

A 14th-century natural philosopher who accepts Marchia’s arguments 
knows that, deep down, there is something in common between the heav¬ 
ens and the earth, namely, their (prime) matter. 48 But as a natural philoso¬ 
pher he is interested in how things behave naturally, rather than in how 
they might behave under supernatural intervention; 49 and he knows that 
celestial and terrestrial substances do not behave in the same way sim¬ 
ply because they have the same (prime) matter. 50 Rather, if he is to under¬ 
stand the behaviour of celestial and terrestrial substances, he must take 
into account the superadded dispositions, aptitudes or inclinations that 
differentiate the matters of the two realms. For instance, he must take 
into account the fact that celestial substances, unlike terrestrial ones, are 
naturally incorruptible and naturally incapable of qualitative or quanti¬ 
tative change. 51 But this puts him in the same position, methodologically 
speaking, as any other 14th-century natural philosopher. 

As for Marchia himself, one aspect of his cosmology that might ini¬ 
tially appear to support the methodological claim is his theory of celes¬ 
tial locomotion, in which he applies to the heavens his terrestrially-derived 
theory of the virtus derelicta (roughly, a self-expending impetus). 52 But a 


47 Schneider, Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 327: “3. Methodologisch ergibt sich aus 
der universalen Konzeption die prinzipielle Ubertragbarkeit und Anwendbarkeit aller gefun- 
denen und bestatigten Beobachtungen und Gesetze auf jedes Ereignis im Kosmos, so daB 
auch iiber solches begriindete Aussagen gemacht werden konnen, das sich dem direkten 
ZugrifF entzieht.” 

48 S §62. 

49 “Physics in the Middle Ages concerned the normal course of nature and not the 
supernatural or what God might do miraculously.” Thus E.D. Sylla, Physics , in: F.A.C. 
Mantello & A.G. Rigg (eds), Medieval Latin: An Introduction and Bibliographical Guide , Washington 
DC 1996, 359. 

50 S §§64-69. 

51 Marchia allows in -S §31 that celestial substances have active and passive qualities as 
well as quantity, but he denies in §59 that they are in potency towards active and pas¬ 
sive qualities. The upshot must therefore be that (again, naturally speaking) they cannot 
change in quality—or, presumably, in quantity. 

52 In this connection, Fabio Zanin writes of Marchia’s project of unifying celestial and 
terrestrial dynamics and kinematics. See §2.1.1 of his paper La Rielaborazione del Concetto di 
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closer look at the details of this application shows that, if anything, it 
disconfirms the methodological claim. 

Marchia argues in S 11.30 that celestial bodies are moved not by an 
internal principle, such as their form, but by an external mover, such as 
an intelligence, 53 and that this external imposition of motion on the heav¬ 
ens is contingent. 54 His arguments rest on commonly accepted premisses, 
such as that natural motion has a restful terminus ad quern and that nature 
does nothing in vain, and not on his theory of the virtus derelicta. For his 
application of this theory to the heavens, we must look to a different con¬ 
text: the question of whether there is any supernatural power in the sacra¬ 
ments. 55 

As part of his discussion of this question, Marchia concludes that “the 
heavens, moved by an angel, receive from it some force (virtus) or form 
which is neutral,” i.e. produces neither natural nor violent motion, “acci¬ 
dental, different from locomotion, and which inheres formally in the heav¬ 
ens.” 56 This force is his virtus derelicta : 

If the intelligence stopped moving the heavens, they would still keep 
moving or revolving for a time via this force’s following and continuing 
of their circular motion, as is clear from a potter’s wheel, which keeps 
revolving for a time after its prime mover has stopped moving it. For 
there seems to be the same ratio here as there is there and vice versa, 
namely, a force left behind (virtus derelicta) by the prime mover in the 
mobile both here and there. 57 


Vis Derelicta in Nicole Oresme, in: Priori (ed.), Atti del Primo Convegno (cit. n. 45 above), 
119-20. For Marchia’s theory of the virtus derelicta , see the articles by Schabel and Zanin 
in the present volume. 

53 5 11.30 §§15-18. 

54 S 11.30 §§8-12. 

55 The context may seem unconnected; Schneider provides a clear explanation in Die 
Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 226, as does Steven Livesey in Accessus ad Lombardum: The Secular 
and the Sacred in Medieval Commentaries on the Sentences , in: Recherches de Theologie et 
Philosophic Medievales 72.1 (2005), 165-67. 

56 S IV. 1.2 §1, 11. 4-6. The section and line numbers refer to the extract in Schneider, 
Die Kosmologie (cit. n. 2 above), 50-52, but see also Chris Schabel’s new edition of S IV. 1 
in the present volume (the source of the text in n. 57 below). 

57 S IV. 1.2 §3, 11. 20-25: “intelligentia cessante movere caelum, quod adhuc caelum 
moveretur sive revolveretur ad tempus per huiusmodi virtutem, huiusmodi circularem 
motum exequentem et continuantem, sicut patet de rota figuli quae revolvitur ad tempus, 
cessante primo movente movere. Eadem enim ratio videtur esse hie quae est ibi et e con- 
verso, videlicet virtus derelicta a primo motore in mobili hie et ibi.” 
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In this passage, the virtus derelicta is said to be the ratio , so that the sense 
of ‘ratio’ here must be that of a reason for or cause of something— 
namely, the continuation of the mobile’s motion after the mover has 
stopped. 

Now, in order for this admittedly suggestive passage to support the 
methodological claim, Marchia’s celestial application of his terrestrial 
theory of the virtus derelicta must be somehow licensed by the universality 
of the physics of motion. But in practice he licenses the application by 
trying to show that the standard distinctions between the sublunar and 
supralunar realms do not present a problem for this application. To para¬ 
phrase the Doctor Succinctus a little, his arguments are: 

(1) The motive force of an angelic mover is more noble and perfect 
than that of any inferior mover, and yet inferior movers manage to 
impress in their mobiles a force which continues the motion. Therefore 
all the more does an angelic mover manage to do this. 58 

(2) There is no obvious reason why the heavens should not be recep¬ 
tive of a virtus derelicta , because the virtus derelicta has no contrary. For 
a virtus or form (such as light) which has no contrary is neutral, and 
therefore would not introduce into the heavens any alteration. 59 

(3) The heavens must be receptive of a virtus derelicta because the lat¬ 
ter, being a principle of locomotion, is no less perfect than locomo¬ 
tion itself (of which the heavens are obviously receptive), and so cannot 
be dismissed from the heavens unless any other reason is given, besides 
imperfection, for its being repugnant to the heavens. 60 

(4) The heavens are less resistant to and more proportionate to their 
mover than any inferior mobile is to its mover; so they are more apt 
to receive their mover’s influence. 61 

These arguments are specific to the heavens and to their angelic movers, 
and make no appeal to a general claim about the universal applicability 
of physical laws as revealed by the fundamental homogeneity of celestial 
and terrestrial matter. Marchia clearly agrees with his contemporaries that 
the heavens cannot naturally admit of imperfections or of qualities that 


58 S IV. 1.2 §2, 11. 9-13. 

59 S IV. 1.2 §2, 11. 14-18. Presumably this is because darkness is just the privation of 
light. 

60 S IV. 1.2 §4, 11. 28-32. Note that Schabel has ‘nisi detur’ where Schneider had the 
less modest ‘neque datur’. 

61 S’ IV. 1.2 §5, 11. 34-36. 
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have contraries. His strategy is not to appeal to the methodological claim, 
but instead to argue that celestial bodies can be held to accept a virtus 
derelicta without doing violence to the usual special physics of the heavens. 


5. Conclusion 

For Francis of Marchia, the heavens and the earth are similar only in 
an attenuated sense: they have the same prime matter and thus the same 
bare potentiality, but their natural potencies (and presumably their sec¬ 
ond matter) are very different. Accordingly, while his cosmology allows 
that physical principles may apply to both the heavens and the earth, it 
does not guarantee that they will. The peculiar dispositions superadded 
to celestial matter mean that Marchia still needs Aristotelian celestial 
physics to determine what is naturally possible in the supralunar realm, 
that is, how the heavens behave without divine intervention. To be sure, 
he is prepared to apply terrestrial principles to the heavens, provided that 
Aristotelian celestial physics presents no barrier. But once this vital 
qualification is made explicit, Marchia 5 s cosmology no longer seems to 
be the radical break with tradition that we have been led to believe. 62 

Oxford, England 

Balliol College (University of Oxford) 


62 I am very grateful to Richard Cross, Russ Friedman, Chris Schabel, Cecilia Trifogli, 
and Rachel Farlie for their helpful comments on earlier drafts of this article. 
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Abstract 

This article offers the first critical edition of the most important version of 
Francis of Marchia’s famous question 1 of his commentary on Book IV of 
the Sentences , in which the Franciscan theologian puts forth his virtus derelicta 
theory of projectile motion. The introduction attempts to place Marchia’s 
theory in its proper context. The theory might seem to us an obvious improve¬ 
ment on Anstotle, but rather than an immediate and complete break with 
tradition that all scholastics quickly adopted, Marchia’s virtus derelicta was more 
a stage in a gradual process that had begun many decades before and did 
not find universal acceptance among his first successors. Moreover, Marchia 
himself did not take the theory to what might seem the obvious conclusion 
that Jean Buridan would draw, because Marchia employed the virtus derelicta 
to explain more phenomena than just projectile motion. 

Pythagoras said that through day and night the Earth rotates around the 
poles of the circle of the equator. . . Others, refuting this opinion, say 
that if the Earth rotated, the things in the air and the birds and clouds 
would be left behind by the motion of the Earth. But Pythagoras maintains 
that not only does the Earth rotate, but so do the air and whatever 
things are in it. So, whether the Pythagoreans’ opinion is truer, or that of 
the others who posit that the Earth is immobile, no argument can detect. 

Nicole Oresme, perhaps the most famous scientist of the Middle Ages, 
expressed these sentiments in the mid-14th century, in part based on 
arguments building on those of Francis of Marchia. 1 Today any child 


* I would like to thank William J. Courtenay, William O. Duba, Stephen D. Dumont, 
Russell L. Friedman, and Mark Thakkar for their comments and assistance. 

1 For a passage using terminology close to Marchia’s, see Nicole Oresme, Le Livre du 
del et du monde III, c. 7, eds. A.D. Menut and A.J. Denomy, Madison, Wisconsin, 1968, 
612.82-4: “Mais de quelcunque tel mouvement violent, ce qui le fait est une qualite ou 
vertu motive qui est causee et imprimee ou corps ainsi meu par le premier motif.” See also 
F. Zanin, La rielaborazione del concetto di vis derelicta in Nicole Oresme , in: D. Priori (ed.), Atti 
del I Convegno Intemazionale su Francesco d’Appignano , Appignano del Tronto 2002, 117-59. 
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would probably say that Pythagoras was “obviously” correct, yet it took 
almost two centuries before Copernicus published a defense of the Earth’s 
rotation in his De revolutionibus , and another century before the idea gained 
wide acceptance among natural philosophers. Part of the reason for the 
“delay,” as we might call it, is that Oresme himself was hesitant and thought 
that there was no way to decide the question of the Earth’s diurnal motion. 

In this paper I would like to return to Francis of Marchia’s notion of 
virtus derelicta. Two of the three issues I wish to discuss parallel the delay 
with the acceptance of Oresme’s idea and his own hesitation: first, although 
John Buridan and Oresme eventually did adopt and develop Marchia’s 
insight, Marchia’s immediate successors who dealt with his opinion were 
not overly supportive. Second, Marchia has been criticized for not taking 
his theory of the virtus derelicta to its “obvious” conclusion, making it a 
permanent force, as did Buridan. The third issue has to do with origi¬ 
nality: the words I quoted to begin this paper were in fact not those of 
Nicole Oresme; David of Dinant penned them over a century and a half 
before Oresme wrote, as Elena Casadei has discovered. 2 Likewise, it has 
recently been claimed that Marchia did not invent the basic idea of vir¬ 
tus derelicta , but various authors had supported the notion for many decades 
before Marchia gave his principial lecture on the fourth book of the 
Sentences around the beginning of 1320. In short, the virtus derelicta , as 
“obvious” a theory as it might seem today to a teenager, was not obvious. 


Originality 

Let me again quote at some length from a medieval text, this one pitting 
the virtus derelicta theory against the Aristotelian tradition: 

Eighth, without arguments, I posit three conclusions. First, that a pro¬ 
jectile separated from the thrower is not moved by the containing medium. 


2 E. Casadei, La filosofia della natura di David di Dinant: edizione critica ed analisi dottrinale dei 
testi, Universita degli studi di Roma “La Sapienza” 1998, 65.15-23, quoting from Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Digby 67, ff. 96v-97r: “Dicit enim <Pythagoras> terram circumferri per 
diem et noctem circa polos circuli aequatoris diei, solem vero circumferri per annum circa 
polos zodiaci, et alia similiter per alia tempora et circa alios polos. Quorum opinionem 
quidam refellentes sic inquiunt: si terra circumfertur, ea quae sunt in aere et aves et nubes 
accidit praeteriri a motu terrae. Dicit autem Pythagoras non solum terram circumferri, 
immo etiam et aerem et quaecumque sunt in eo. Utrum igitur verior opinio sit Pythagoreorum 
an aliorum, qui ponunt terram esse immobilem, nulla potest deprehendere ratio.” 
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Second, that it is not moved by a virtus impressa impressed on the con¬ 
taining medium. Third, that it is moved by a virtus derelicta left in it by 
the thrower. 

I prove the first conclusion thus: if the projectile were moved by 
the parts of the containing medium, it would either be moved by the 
parts that are in front of the projectile, or those behind, or those on 
the sides. Not by those in front, because no mobile is moved by some¬ 
thing resisting it; but the part of the medium that is in front resists it, 
as appears to our senses. . .; therefore the projectile is not moved by 
the part in front of it. Again, no mobile is moved by something moved 
against it; but the part in front of the projectile is moved against it, as 
appears with an arrow shot against the wind; therefore, etc. 

Nor is it moved by the parts behind the projectile, because it is not 
moved by them except by a push; but this is impossible, as I show thus: 

. . . assuming that there is a very light cloth behind a stone, such that 
the stone cannot be moved by the air [behind] unless the cloth is pushed, 
through an impulsion the yielding of the cloth [to the air] will be eas¬ 
ier than the motion of the stone; yet there is no yielding there, but 
rather the cloth continually gets farther from the stone and falls toward 
the parts of the air behind it; therefore it has been shown that it is not 
propelled by those parts. This is also clear with an arrow whose feath¬ 
ers bend toward the back of the arrow as if pushed by the air that is 
at rest or moving against the arrow. For they do not lean toward the 
front of the arrow, which would happen necessarily if the arrow were 
propelled by the parts of the air that are toward the back of the arrow. 

Nor is it moved by the parts to the sides, because no principle of 
moving actively or passively can be assigned to them, just as it cannot 
be assigned to the parts of water around a ship or carrying a fish. So 
it has been proven that a projectile is not moved by the parts of the 
containing medium. 

The second conclusion is that it is not moved by any virtus impressa 
impressed on the medium, because it seems very fantasticum for the string 
of a bow to impress a virtus on the upper parts of the air. This does 
not happen in any way, unless one says that the arrow itself carries the 
virtus from the string to the upper parts of the air, and that when it is 
in these parts it applies to them the virtus through which they move the 
arrow, [that is] through the virtus received from the arrow. But this seems 
absurd. 

Therefore the third conclusion is left, namely that the thrower 
imparts to the subject its virtus, through which it is moved continuously, 
while that virtus lasts, because if that virtus were inseparable from the 
projectile, the projectile would move forever, if it found an infinite space 
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without repugnance and resistance. And so in this way a projectile receives 
from the thrower a virtus, through which it moves continually while the 
virtus lasts. And therefore, when the virtus is separated from the thrower, 
the projectile is still said to be moved by the thrower. . . 

This is a nice explanation for and proof of the need for the virtus dere- 
licta. Yet these are not Marchia’s words, but those of his fellow Franciscan 
Gerard Odonis. The problem is that we do not know who wrote first, 
Odonis or Marchia. The quotation above comes from book II, distinction 
14, question 8 of Odonis’ Parisian Sentences commentary from 1327-28, 3 
while the various extant versions of Marchia’s treatment date from around 
the beginning of 1320 to about 1323. But it turns out that Odonis had 
read the Sentences at Toulouse in the late 1310s, and although the reportatio 
that once circulated from those lectures does not survive, many philo¬ 
sophical questions from the years between his two series of theological 
lectures are extant in a Madrid manuscript, Biblioteca nacional 4229, 
including a question De motu that Paul Bakker has published, which con¬ 
tains a version of the passage just quoted. Although the first version of 
De motu probably dates from the early 1320s, after Marchia’s lectures, it 
could be based on Odonis’ earlier Toulouse lectures. 4 As in the case of 
David of Dinant’s opinion of the problem of the Earth’s rotation, there 
is no argument than can determine whether Marchia expanded on Odonis, 
or Odonis summarized Marchia. We do not even know what Anneliese 
Maier would have thought, because she did not have access to any per¬ 
tinent manuscript of Odonis’ works, which explains her silence on the 
matter. I do not want to take away from Marchia his most famous idea, 
however, so it should be stressed that his treatment is much longer and 
survives in three times as many manuscript witnesses, twelve in comparison 


3 For the Latin text, see an appendix to an Italian abbreviation of this introduction in 
D. Priori (ed.), Atti del III Convegno Intemazionale su Francesco d’Appignano, Appignano del 
Tronto 2006, forthcoming. 

4 For De motu , see P.J.J.M. Bakker, Guiral Ot et le mouvement. Autour de la question De motu 
conservee dans le manuscrit Madrid, Biblioteca nacional, 4299 , in: Early Science and Medicine, 
8.4 (2003), 298-319, esp. 307-8 and the parallel text on 316-17. For the Toulouse and 
Paris lectures and Madrid 4229, see C. Schabel, The Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis, 
OFM, in: Bulletin de philosophic medievale, 46 (2004), 115-61, esp. 119-24. Without the 
benefit of the final version of the article just cited, in L.M. de Rijk’s introduction to his 
edition of Giraldus Odonis O.F.M., Opera Philosophica, vol. II: De intentionibus , Leiden-Boston 
2005, 8-10, the editor argues for a 1316-22 date for another section of Odonis’ Sentences 
commentary (part of book I) and posits 1328-34 for the corresponding text in Madrid 
4229. For the Sentences commentary date, de Rijk points to Odonis’ ignoring Peter Auriol’s 
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to Odonis’ four. Moreover, as we shall see, although John the Canon 
attributed the theory to Gerard Odonis, John himself remarked that the 
arguments were not Odonis’ own, perhaps a reference to his debt to 
Marchia. 

Regardless of the answer to the question of the relationship between 
Marchia and Odonis, however, there is little doubt that Marchia was not 
the inventor of the basic virtus derelicta theory. While Maier did not find 
any Christian precursor who clearly supported Marchia’s view, she did 
point to passages in Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, and 


extensive treatment of first and second intentions, available by 1317, and since Auriol also 
ignores Odonis, de Rijk prefers 1316-19 for Odonis’s work. Against this, however, the 
three mss of book I that date the commentary explicidy assign it to 1326 (probably an 
error for 1327) or 1327, and in other contexts Odonis does deal with Auriol (citing him 
6 times in book I). De Rijk also points to a passage in both the Sentences commentary and 
De intentionibus referring to Pope John, King Philip, Bishop Peter, and Legate Robert, with 
the Sentences commentary having Count Gaston against De intentionibus ’ Count Louis, and 
with three Sentences mss mentioning Proctor Arnald and Prefect Gerard, but De intentionibus 
and one Sentences ms (Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional 65, which de Rijk, p. 3, erroneously 
assigns to the Biblioteca de la Universidad on the basis of a 19th-century catalogue, crit¬ 
icizing, n. 11, my previous and correct statement that it is now in the Biblioteca Nacional) 
having instead Proctor Gerald and Prefect Arnald. For the Sentences commentary, de Rijk 
claims that John XXII (1316-34) and Philip V (1316-3 January 1322) are meant, and per¬ 
haps Bishop Peter of Aix-en-Provence (1318-21) or his successor Peter Auriol (1321-22), 
whereas he posits that De intentionibus is a later revision now referring to Philip VI (1328- 
50), although he does not put forth a new candidate for Bishop Peter. Against this, since 
the extant mss contain Gerard’s Parisian lectures of 1327/8, they would refer to Philip 
VI. Moreover, Aix-en-Provence was actually an archbishopric, while Pierre (Peter) Roger— 
whom Gerard would certainly have known—was bishop of Arras and residing in Paris 
from late 1328 to late 1329. Yet it is not certain that everyone in this passage is Odonis’ 
contemporary: looking through John XXII’s letters and documents of the University of 
Paris, I have not been able to identify the prefect or the proctor, but Robert could simply 
be the famous Legate Robert of Coupon who was responsible for the notorious University 
statutes of 1215. Interestingly, however, the counts of Foix from 1301-91 were named 
Gaston (I-III), and since Foix is near Toulouse, one could guess that the original passage 
was in the lost Toulouse reportatio and simply copied into the later Paris version. On the 
other hand, De intentionibus has Count Louis, who could be Louis I of Flanders and Nevers 
(1322-46), more important in the Paris region; this would point to a date after 1328, given 
the reference to King Philip (i.e. VI). However, in the extant I Sentences Odonis cites other 
works contained in Madrid 4229, so de Rijk, pp. 9-10, maintains that these were earlier 
versions of the texts and that the version of De intentionibus and these other tracts in Madrid 
4229 were revised after 1328. In sum, if we must take most of the names as contemporaries, 
noting that Franciscans were not supposed to teach arts until after their theological studies, 
we could claim the following sequence: (1) Toulouse Sentences lectures in the late 1310s, now 
lost; (2) versions of the philosophical works contained in Madrid 4229, written in the early 
1320s, of which at least De intentionibus is now lost; (3) Paris Sentences lectures in 1327/8, 
the extant written version from 1328/9 citing these versions and incorporating material 
from the Toulouse lectures; (4) at least De intentionibus in Madrid 4229 revised in 1328-34. 
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especially Peter John Olivi that revealed their awareness of the theory, 
and Aquinas’ own opinion appears to have wavered between rejecting it 
and considering it a possibility. 5 In 2004 Rega Wood published an edition 
of what she claims is Richard Rufus of Cornwall’s Physics commentary, 
which she dates to Paris before 1238. If she is correct, it would perhaps 
make it the first Western Physics commentary and would change our view 
of the early reception of Aristotelian science in the West. In the sole man¬ 
uscript, in Erfurt, the text is anonymous, and one of Wood’s main argu¬ 
ments for attributing the commentary to Richard Rufus concerns Marchia. 
Commenting on book eight of the Physics , Wood’s author deals with pro¬ 
jectile motion. Rejecting the medium as the mover, he concludes: “Then 
it is necessary for something to be impressed in the projectile by the 
thrower. And it seems to me that this is true: that some quality and form 
or something is impressed by the thrower. . ,” 6 Since in Marchia’s question 
on the virtus derelicta there is a marginal reference to “Richard,” Wood 
argues that Marchia is citing Richard Rufus of Cornwall and is building 
on the very passage just quoted, which would also entail that the Erfurt 
commentary is by Richard Rufus. 7 

Edith Sylla and Silvia Donati have rightly rejected this connection and 
questioned the attribution of the text to Richard Rufus, which must be 
stronger if we are to rewrite the history of the reception of Aristotle’s 
Physics in the West. 8 Moreover, there is not much more to the exposition 
of the theory than the line I quoted above, and the author even retains 


5 A. Maier, Die Impetustheorie , Vienna-Leipzig 1940, revised reprint in ead. £wei Grundprobleme 
der scholastischen Naturphilosophie , 3rd ed., Rome 1968, 134-53. 

6 Richard Rufus of Cornwall, In Physicam Aristotelis VIII.3.1, ed. R. Wood, Oxford 2004, 
240.610-14: “Et si ita est, tunc in ipso proiecto oportet aliquid imprimi a proiciente. Et 
videtur mihi quod hoc est verum, quod aliqua qualitas et forma sive aliquid ei imprimatur 
a proiciente ...” 

7 R. Wood, Introduction to Richard Rufus, In Physicam (cit. n. 6 above), 11-12. 

8 See E. Sylla’s review in: Notre Dame Philosophical Reviews 2004.08.09 (on-line), and 
S. Donati’s review article, The Anonymous Commentary on the Physics in Erfurt, Cod. Amplon. Q, 
312 and Richard Rujus of Cornwall , in: Recherches de Theologie et Philosophic medievales, 
72.2 (2005), 232-362, esp. 269-83. In particular, Donati points out that, although there 
are twelve manuscripts containing a version of Marchia’s text, only one (C) has a mar¬ 
ginal reference to Richard, and it probably was not written by Marchia himself. Moreover, 
the reference is to “Bonaventura, Ric’,” and it appears at the very end of a. 2, where 
whoever wrote the reference was probably not thinking of the virtus derelicta in projectile 
motion at all, but rather celestial motion. I believe (and Donati now agrees) the scribe 
was referring to a. 3, on the sacraments themselves, since there is a large note in the 
lower margin of the same column in C, f. 177vb, quoting at length from Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa theologiae III, q. 62, a. 4, resp. and ad 1 and 4, and a. 3, ad 1, dealing with the 
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some impressio in the medium, too. 9 Nevertheless, leaving aside the question 
of authorship, everyone agrees that the author of the Erfurt commentary 
rejects the Aristotelian account and holds some kernel of Marchia’s virtus 
derelicta theory, 10 and that the text dates from the 13th century, although 
perhaps not as early as the 1230s. 

Wood’s claim, which had been circulating for a couple of years, sparked 
Donati to investigate further. Although previous scholars, such as Duhem, 
Michalski, Maier, and Clagett, had found some antecedents in late-antique 
and Arab thinkers, John Philoponos and Avicenna, for example, 11 among 
Christians no true precursor to Marchia had been found. Based on mid- 
13th century Oxford writings, which Donati and Cecilia Trifogli have 
studied rather exhaustively, 12 Donati discovered several precursors. 13 Donati 
found that a commentary in a Paris manuscript (BnF lat. 16149), an 
anonymous text probably stemming from a revision of Adam of Bocfeld’s 
mid-13th century commentary on the Physics , contains almost the same 


virtus spirituals in the sacraments; earlier, on f. 175ra, the scribe had quoted from the respon- 
siones in Summa theologiae III, q. 60, aa. 1-3 and 6. Most probably Richard of Middleton 
is meant, as Anneliese Maier understood, Die Impetustheorie (cit. n. 5 above), 189-91, and 
Richard of Middleton was not an advocate of virtus derelicta. Thus there is almost surely 
no connection between the marginal reference and Richard Rufus of Cornwall, and Marchia 
cannot be used to attribute the Erfurt commentary to Richard Rufus. 

9 Richard Rufus, In Physicam VIII.3.1, ed. Wood (cit. n. 6 above), 240.628-33: “Debemus 
ergo dicere, ut mihi videtur, quod haec impressio in medio et in proiecto, cum fortis est, 
duo facit: Impedit enim naturalem motum proiecti et dat ei motum oppositum, et conse- 
quenter debilitatur continue ut possit facere tantum unum istorum, et tunc si fuerit grave 
proiectum sursum, quiescit; in fine autem debilitatur tantum ut neutrum possit facere, et 
sic motus oppositus.” 

10 Although perhaps not to the degree that Wood does in her Introduction (cit. n. 6 
above), 6-12. 

11 See various places in P. Duhem, Etudes sur Leonard de Vinci II, Paris 1909, and III, 
Paris 1913, and the earlier studies reprinted in K. Michalski, La philosophic au XIV e siecle. 
Six Etudes , K. Flasch (ed.), Frankfurt 1969. Their thoughts are summarized in M. Clagett, 
Some General Aspects of Physics in the Middle Ages, in: Isis, 39.1/2 (1948), 29-44, at 40-42; id., 
The Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages, Madison, Wisconsin 1959, 508-15; and Maier, 
Die Impetustheorie (cit. n. 5 above), esp. 119-33. See also recently A.B. Franco, Avempace, 
Projectile Motion, and Impetus Theory, in: Journal of the History of Ideas, 64.4 (2003), 521-46, 
and the literature cited there. While the direct impact of most late-antique and Arab figures 
on 14th-century Christians is unlikely in this particular context, Fabio Zanin, in his paper 
below (pp. 87-91), also discusses the role of Averroes, who was quite well known in the 
West by the later 13th century. Marchia cites him often, although Averroes does not 
defend the theory of virtus derelicta. 

12 See for example C. Trifogli, Oxford Physics in the Thirteenth Century (ca. 1250-1270). 
Motion, Infinity, Place and Time, Leiden-Boston-Koln 2000, and the pre-2000 studies by eadem 
and Donati cited in the bibliography there. 

13 See Donati, The Anonymous Commentary (cit. n. 8 above), 278-81 and 360-62. 
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passage verbatim as in the Erfurt commentary. Wood and Donati point 
to another text, an anonymous De anima commentary from perhaps the 
late 1240s, which also makes brief mention of a virtus moventis that is in 
the moved projectile after the thrower is no longer in contact. Donati 
also indicates a commentary on De generatione et comruptione , probably by 
William of Clifford and dating to the 1250s, in which the thrower’s vir¬ 
tus continues to be with the projectile even after the mover is not touch¬ 
ing it, and “the motion of the projectile lasts as long as this virtus lasts, 
and no longer.” Donati sees yet another parallel in Geoffrey of Aspall’s 
commentary on De caelo et mundo from the 1250s. This author speaks of 
an impression of a virtus motiva in the projectile, although also in the 
medium: “If I stood behind you and forcefully and with a great impetus 
pushed you, you would perceive with your senses the violence in your 
body and that there would be some passio derelicta in you, so you would 
not be able to hold yourself back,” until the virtus gradually diminished. 

These theories are quite undeveloped, nowhere near as sophisticated 
as Marchia’s presentation. But we must remember that they date over 
half a century before Marchia’s Sentences commentary, and much research 
remains to be done on the physics of the intervening years. We may yet 
find that Francis of Marchia and Gerard Odonis were heirs to a more 
advanced tradition than we think. 


Reception 

At first sight this slight reduction in Marchia’s originality makes another 
issue even more puzzling: why didn’t everyone adopt the “obviously” 
superior theory? In the 1320s and early 1330s several major thinkers were 
aware of the virtus derelecta theory, which is understandable given that 
Marchia had held the Franciscan chair of theology at Paris, at that time 
arguably the top position in theology in the world. A couple of his chrono¬ 
logical successors were perhaps lukewarm supporters; Maier mentions the 
Franciscan Nicholas Bonet and John the Canon. In his commentary on 
the Physics , John the Canon presents Aristotle’s rejection of motion, includ¬ 
ing projectile motion, in a vacuum, concluding that “Gerard Odonis 
responds to these arguments.” 14 A little later, John remarks, “To the afore- 


14 John the Canon, In Physicam IV, q. 4, ed. Venice 1520, f. 43ra: “Ad istas rationes 
respondet Gerardus Odonis.” The connection between John and Odonis was noted by 
Clagett, Some General Aspects of Physics in the Middle Ages (cit. n. 11 above), 41, and Maier, 
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said arguments of Aristode said doctor [Gerard Odonis] responds, although 
the arguments now adduced are not his.” To Aristotle’s claim that “some¬ 
thing thrown in a vacuum would not have the means of being moved 
that it has in a plenum,” via Odonis—and perhaps Marchia, since the 
arguments are not Odonis 5 —John responds as follows: 

I say that a thing thrown is moved materially by the virtus of the thrower 
and not by the parts of the medium through which it is carried. This 
is apparent with an arrow shot through the air. Whence one cannot 
understand or claim that it is moved because of the push of parts of 
the air. For it is apparent to our senses that the air does not produce 
that motion, but rather it presents an impediment . 15 


Die Impetustheorie (cit. n. 5 above), 199-200. In his entry John the Canon in the electronic 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography , New York 2004, Stephen F. Brown surveys the con¬ 
tradictory evidence for the controversial dating and identity of John the Canon: some put 
him in the early 14th century, others in various parts of the 15th century; some labelled 
him an English Oxford Franciscan (the explicit to the 1520 edition, for example, calls him 
a Minorite), others describing him otherwise. Brown explains via internal references and 
the colophon of the editio princeps (Padua 1475, from a Florence ms) of his Physics com¬ 
mentary, his only surviving work, that John was in fact the Catalonian Juan Marbes, mas¬ 
ter of arts at Toulouse, canon of Tortosa (actually, one early ms has Barcelona), so he 
was not Franciscan. Brown also assigns him to the 15th century claiming that (1) his mss 
are all 15th century, (2) “he refers to Wyclif’s teaching on the Eucharist” condemned in 
1413, and (3) “he employs 15th-century expressions, such as ‘conclusio scotistica’ and 
‘propositio famosa apud scotizantes’.” All of these arguments can be countered, however. 
(1) C.H. Lohr, Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries , in: Traditio, 26 (1970), 183-4, which 
Brown cites, lists Madrid BN 2014, Vat. lat. 3013, Viterbo B. Capitolare 26, Washington 
CUA Library 169, and Florence BNC Conv. Soppr. C.8.722 as 14th century; while Florence 
C.8.722 is actually 15th century, CUA 169 is dated 1394; Maier, Jwd Grundprobleme (cit. 
n. 5 above), 69, claims that Vat. lat. 3013 is early 14th century; Viterbo 26 has a note of 
sale from 1373, so it preexists that date; and Madrid 2014, while dated the impossible 
Mllo.ccc°.3°, i.e. 1303, is probably early 14th century since it is next to a 14th-century 
copy of Thomas Wylton’s Physics commentary in Madrid 2015, so perhaps we should read 
30 rather than 3°, for 1330 (I thank S.D. Dumont for information and thoughts on Viterbo 
and Madrid). (2) There is no explicit reference to Wyclif in book I, q. 4, and no com¬ 
pelling implicit reference (which we would not expect anyway given the dating of the mss 
just given). (3) Terms such as scotizantes are already employed by authors active in the 
1310s and 1320s. As discussed in the introduction to this volume (pp. 8-9), what John the 
Canon cites and does not cite points to a date soon after 1329 but probably before Buridan, 
since in the context of projectile motion John cites Gerard Odonis when the later Physics 
commentary of John Buridan—much more famous—survives in about 30 manuscripts and 
goes on at much greater length in a more expected place. 

15 John the Canon, In Physicam IV, q. 4, ed. Venice 1520, f. 43ra: “Ad predictas rationes 
Aristotelis respondet dictus doctor, licet rationes nunc adducte non sint sue . . . Et quando 
dicitur quod res proiecta in vacuo non haberet a quo moveretur sicut in pleno, dico quod 
res proiecta movetur <materialiter> [naturaliter] virtute proiicientis et non a partibus medii 
per quod fertur. Quod apparet de sagitta proiecta per aerem. Unde non potest intelligi 
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It is not absolutely clear that John agrees with Odonis and Marchia, but 
it seems so, although the term virtus derelicta is not used. 

Nicholas Bonet also brings up the new theory in his Philosophia natu¬ 
ralise again in the context of motion in a vacuum. Much of the general 
discussion seems to reflect Marchia’s influence, although his overall con¬ 
clusion is not as specific as we would like: 

Some people assert that there can be violent motion in a vacuum with¬ 
out the moving principle or thrower being in contact with the mobile 
either really or virtually. And the reason for this statement is this: because 
in violent motion a certain forma not lasting permanently but quasi tran¬ 
sient is impressed on the mobile, and as long as that forma lasts there 
can be motion in the vacuum, but when it fails, the motion ceases . 16 

It appears from this statement that Bonet is less sure about projectile 
motion in the void than about the impressed forma in projectile motion, 
which is again the variety that lasts only for a time. In a second passage 
he states as much: 

Concerning violent motion [in the vacuum] as well one must always say 
that it would be weaker at the end than at the beginning—but I under¬ 
stand this for the motion of projectiles, if it is possible. And the reason 
for this statement is this: since that virtus or forma impressa on the mobile 
by the mover continually fails and weakens, and consequently moves 
[them] more slowly, so violent motion produced in a vacuum has to be 
slower in the end than in the beginning, just as in a plenum. Yet vio¬ 
lent motion would be faster in a vacuum at the beginning and middle 
than in a plenum, because a mobile [in a plenum] has to divide the 
parts of the air that resist each other . . , 17 


vel dici quod moveatur propter impulsum partium aeris. Sensibiliter enim apparet quod 
aer non facit ilium motum, sed magis presentat ipse impedimentum”; Maier, Die Impetustheorie 
(cit. n. 5 above), 200, n. 58, corrects to “materialiter” on the basis of ms BAV, Vat. lat. 
3013. 

16 Nicholas Bonet, Philosophia naturalis V, c. 1, ed. Venice 1505, f. 63rb: “Fertur autem 
ab aliquibus quod motus violentus potest esse in vacuo absque hoc quod movens prin- 
cipium sive proiiciens coniungatur mobili vel realiter vel virtualiter. Et ratio huius dicti est 
ista: quia in motu violento mobili imprimitur aliqua forma non diu permanens, sed quasi 
transiens, et quamdiu ilia forma durat, potest esse motus in vacuo. Ilia autem deficiente, 
cessat motus.” 

17 Nicholas Bonet, Philosophia naturalis V, c. 1, ed. Venice 1505, f. 63va: “De motu etiam 
violento semper est dicendum quod esset debilior in fine quam in principio. Intelligo autem 
de motu proiectorum, si sit possibilis. Ratio huius dicti est ista: quoniam virtus ilia seu 
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Like John the Canon, Bonet continues with his interesting treatment of 
what motion in a vacuum would be like, but makes no further remark 
about the nature of the virtus impressa that he appears to support in all 
projectile motion. 

Marchia’s Franciscan successor as bachelor of the Sentences at Paris was 
Francis of Meyronnes. As Anneliese Maier remarked, Meyronnes and a 
Franciscan follower, Himbert of Garda, both reacted to Marchia’s virtus 
derelicta , but they rejected it explicidy. Meyronnes devoted a separate ques¬ 
tion of his Sentences commentary to projectile motion: “Are projectiles 
moved by any internal forma?” “Here some people maintain that they are 
moved by some forma impressa , by which, as long as it moves, the pro¬ 
jectile is moved, for when the thrower is annihilated, motion is contin¬ 
ued .” 18 This brief description of Marchia’s theory does not reflect a close 
reading of Marchia’s question, certainly not of the long version of the 
text, which may have been written after Meyronnes’ lectures. Meyronnes’ 
four arguments against it, therefore, do not seem to hit the mark . 19 For 
example: “Third, because we see that motion gets stronger with distance, 
because when it is very close to the thrower, the mobile is moved more 
weakly.” Perhaps he is mixing falling bodies with projectile motion, as in 
the first objection. None of the objections pertain to Marchia’s developed 
theory. Meyronnes concludes as follows: 

Therefore I say that the mobile is moved by the medium. Thus one 
should know that there are four things that relate in order: first, the 
motion of the thrower; second, the thrower divides the medium vio- 


forma impressa mobili a movente continue deficit et debilitatur, et per consequens tardius 
movet. Motus itaque violentus factus in vacuo habet esse tardior in fine quam in princi- 
pio, sicut et in pleno. Velocior tamen esset motus violentus in vacuo in principio et medio 
quam in pleno, quia mobile habet dividere partes aeris quae se invicem resistunt.” 

18 Francis of Meyronnes, In II Sententiarum, d. 14, q. 7, ed. Venice 1505, f. 17va: “Utrum 
proiecta moveantur ab aliqua forma intrinseca . . . Hie dicunt aliqui quod moventur per 
aliquam formam impressam quae quamdiu [17vb] movet illud movetur, annihilato enim 
<proiciente> [prohibente], continuatur motus.” Maier actually reads “proiciente,” which 
must be correct, but she does not say from what edition or manuscript it comes. 

19 Francis of Meyronnes, In II Sententiarum, d. 14, q. 7, ed. Venice 1505, f. 17vb: “Sed 
contra quadrupliciter: primo, quia impossibile est quod forma eiusdem rationis inclinet 
mobile ad contrarias partes; eadem autem forma et eiusdem rationis imprimitur quando 
movetur sursum et deorsum, ibi enim est activum et passivum eiusdem rationis . . . Tertio, 
quia videmus quod motus invalescit in distantia, quia quando est multum prope proiiciens, 
mobile debilius movetur.” 
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lently; [third,] the medium closes behind so there won’t be a vacuum; 
[fourth,] from this closure the mobile is propelled. 20 

Soon afterwards, Himbert of Garda dealt with the issue in his own Sentences 
commentary in similar fashion. For example, “Second, in that case pro¬ 
jectiles would be moved more at the beginning because such a disposi¬ 
tion is impressed in the projectile; but they are not moved more at the 
beginning, as is clear with a javelin or arrow; therefore, etc.” 21 It seems 
that neither Meyronnes nor Himbert was a close observer of projectiles 
or a careful reader of Francis of Marchia. 

I have inspected some of the obvious places in the pertinent writings 
of a few other authors of the 1320s who might be expected to have 
reacted to Marchia and Odonis’ virtus derelicta, but so far I have not found 
other discussions. Anneliese Maier mentioned just one other figure: William 
of Ockham. In a section of Ockham’s Sentences commentary variously 
attributed to books II and III, and published as part of book III in the 
critical edition, there is a section on projectile motion. 22 In the case of a 
stone flying through the air, Ockham agrees that the mover of the stone 
cannot be the thrower, who is no longer in contact, and he accepts the 
criticism against Aristotle that it cannot be the air either, since the air 
can actually move against the stone. But he also rejects the idea that a 
power is in the projectile: 


20 Francis of Meyronnes, In II Sententiarum, d. 14, q. 7, ed. Venice 1505, f. 17vb: “Ideo 
dico quod movetur a medio. Ubi tamen sciendum est quod quattuor se habent per ordinem: 
primo motus pellentis; secundo iste pellens dividit medium violenter; a parte post medium 
clauditur ne sit vacuum; ex ilia clausione pellitur mobile.” 

21 Himbert of Garda, In II Sententiarum , d. 14, a. 2, BAV Vat. lat. 1091, f. 106r: 
“Quantum ad secundum dicit Commentator quod proiciens causat in proiecto disposi- 
tionem per quam movetur. Probatio: quia proiectum vel movetur a [forma] proiciente vel 
a forma causata in proiecto. Non a proiciente, quia proiciens posset immediate post proiec- 
tionem corrumpi et tunc proiectum moveretur in virtute non-entis; igitur movetur a tali 
forma vel dispositione a proiciente in proiecto causata. Sed contra . . . Secundo, quia tunc 
proiecta magis moverentur in principio, quia talis dispositio est impressa in proiecto; sed 
non magis moverentur in principio, sicut patet de iaculo vel sagitta; igitur etc. Dicit igitur 
Franciscus de Mayronis . . .” Since Himbert assigns Marchia’s opinion to Averroes, perhaps 
here as elsewhere he used a different version of Meyronnes’ commentary. Alternatively, 
he may have read Marchia direcdy, since Marchia seems to claim Averroes as an ally (see 
Zanin’s paper below, pp. 87-88). Interestingly, in a. 1 (f. 105v) Himbert had given four argu¬ 
ments of a certain “Ge” arguing that heavy and light things are properly moved by some¬ 
thing external; while the opinion could be ascribed to Gerard, the arguments do not match 
those in Gerard Odonis’ II Sent., d. 14, q. 7, or in the corresponding section of De motu. 

22 Guillelmi de Ockham Quaestiones in librum tertium Sententiarum (Reportatio), q. 4, eds. F.E. 
Kelly and G.J. Etzkom, St Bonaventure, New York, 1982, 142-44; cf. q. 2 (p. 66). 
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Nor can it be a virtus in the stone, for I ask what causes this virtus. Not 
the thrower, for a natural agent brought to its object ( passo ) in the same 
way always causes its effect in the same way; but the thrower, with 
respect to everything absolute and relative in it, can be brought to a 
stone without moving it in just the same way as when it does move it— 
for my hand can be moved and brought to some body slowly, in which 
case [my hand] will not move it locally, or it can be moved swiftly and 
with impetus and then brought to [the body] in the same way as before, 
in which case it will cause motion, unlike the previous case; therefore 
this virtus that you posit cannot be caused by anything absolute or rel¬ 
ative in the thrower . . . Indeed it would be amazing if my hand caused 
some virtus in a stone by touching the stone through local motion. 23 

Maier considered it possible that Ockham was reacting to Marchia. If 
so, Ockham’s refutation would be perplexing, given Marchia’s and Odonis’ 
clear presentations of the virtus derelicta theory, for it would seem that 
Ockham had not paid close attention. Since in at least one other con¬ 
text in book IV Marchia appears to be reacting to Ockham, however, 
Ockham was probably reacting to a more basic version of the theory, 
which had been circulating already for several decades, as we have seen. 
In any case, the virtus derelicta idea appears to have stimulated Ockham 
to put forth his famous, radical, new theory that “local motion is noth¬ 
ing but the moveable thing’s coexisting with various parts of space.” 24 


23 William of Ockham, III Sent., q. 4, eds. Kelly and Etzkorn (cit. n. 22 above), 142.17- 
143.7: “Nec virtus in lapide, quia quaero: a quo causatur ilia virtus? Non a proiciente, 
quia agens naturale aequaliter approximatum passo aequaliter semper causat effectum. Sed 
proiciens, quantum ad omne absolutum et respectivum in eo, potest aequaliter approxi- 
mari lapidi et non movere sicut quando movet. Potest enim manus mea tarde moveri et 
approximari alicui corpori, et tunc non movebit ipsum localiter. Et potest velociter et cum 
impetu moveri, et tunc approximatur (approximari E) eodem modo sicut prius, et tunc 
causabit motum et prius non. Igitur ista virtus quam tu ponis, non potest causari ab aliquo 
absoluto vel respectivo in proiciente ... (p. 144.2-4) Mirabile enim esset si manus mea 
causaret aliquam virtutem in lapide per hoc quod motu locali tangit lapidem.” The trans¬ 
lation of this same text by Walsh, in A. Hyman and J.J. Walsh (eds.), Philosophy in the 
Middle Ages. The Christian, Islamic, and Jewish Traditions , 2nd ed., Indianapolis 1973, 689, is 
from an older edition of Ockham. 

24 Which is why the above passage is included in Hyman and Walsh’s reader in medieval 
philosophy. William of Ockham, III Sent., q. 4, eds. Kelly and Etzkorn (cit. n. 22 above), 
143.18-19: “. . . motus localis . . . non est aliud nisi quod mobile coexsistat diversis parti- 
bus spatii.” 
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Hesitation 

The key passage in Ockham is only one page long. Even the important 
sections in Odonis and Marchia are rather brief, although Marchia’s is 
probably the longest treatment of the problem in his day, which suggests 
that he may have provoked the extensive discussions in Buridan and 
Oresme. We must never forget that before 1330 medieval thinkers sim¬ 
ply did not pay that much attention to the problem of projectile motion. 
Given the little time and thought that they devoted to the issue, we should 
not be surprised at the slow pace of change in medieval natural philos¬ 
ophy with respect to questions that became crucial in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

Still, one might ask, why did Marchia hesitate? By making the virtus 
derelicta permanent in the case of the absence of external resistance, as 
Buridan was to do in the case of celestial motion, Marchia would have 
been more firmly on the path to Galilean theories and would have received 
more credit for being his famous compatriot’s forerunner. The explana¬ 
tion probably lies in the context. Marchia’s task was more difficult than 
Galileo’s. Marchia treated the issue in a Sentences commentary, during his 
theological lectures. He was trying to determine whether any supernat¬ 
ural virtus inhered in the sacraments. It was only by analogy that he dis¬ 
cussed projectile motion. Marchia was shooting for a single, unified theory 
that would explain both natural and supernatural phenomena—and not 
only projectile motion in nature, but also other natural phenomena. This 
is why, when treating natural instruments in article two of his question, 
Marchia gives as examples not only a hand, which throws a projectile, 
but also a tongue. 

This explains Marchia’s “hesitation” when dealing with celestial motion. 
Marchia assembles all the ingredients for a deistic theory of the universe, 
combining the terrestial realm of projectile motion with the celestial realm 
of the heavenly bodies, in which God gives things an initial shove and 
then everything works continuously forever. In the heavens, too, there is 
a virtus derelicta left by the intelligences, and “with the intelligence ceas¬ 
ing to move the heaven, the heaven would still move or revolve for a time 
through this virtus ” [see appendix, 11. 400-1]. But, we ask, why “for a 
time”? Why not forever? We are then annoyed to be faced with what 
seems to us an odd objection : “If any such virtus were caused in the heav¬ 
ens, it would be incorruptible” [423-4], namely because there exists noth¬ 
ing in the heavens that would corrupt the virtus. The modern reader is 
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puzzled, perhaps frustrated with Marchia: why is this an objection ? Shouldn’t 
this be a proof of the permanence of the virtus derelicta without external 
resistance? If it were, wouldn’t we almost have a theory of inertia? Marchia 
solves the objection as follows [445-9]: 

This argument should not trouble the faithful, because we are assured 
that in the heaven of the blessed there will not only be spiritual or men¬ 
tal praise, but also vocal. Nor will the saints be mute there, not speak¬ 
ing to each other even vocally. Now it is evident that this sound [vox] 
caused in heaven will not be perpetual; rather it will be corrupted. 

Since nothing else can be found in heaven to corrupt this vox, it must 
be corrupted by itself by nature. One assumes that Marchia means that 
in heaven, in order for saints to speak, their voices cannot continue to 
sound, or echo, forever, otherwise conversation and vocal praise would 
be impossible. 25 Thus the virtus derelicta left by the tongues of the saints 
only lasts for a time, and in like fashion the virtus derelicta left by the hand 
in projectile motion, or the virtus derelicta left in the heavens by the intel¬ 
ligences, also merely lasts for a time. Marchia gives another, more com¬ 
monly used example: the remnants of something bright remain left behind 
in the eye with the removal of the object; they neither disappear imme¬ 
diately with the object, nor remain permanently, but only for a time. “It 
is thus in the propositum with the virtus caused or impressed in the heaven 
by the intelligence moving it, and also with every other virtus caused by every 
other motor through local motion” [466-9]. 

To be fair to Marchia, in the sentence that concludes his discussion, 
he admits that “it could also perhaps be maintained that this virtus caused 
in the heavens would be incorruptible” [475-6]. So he does not actually 
deny the deist interpretation completely. Nevertheless, his main effort is 
to show that this virtus would not be permanent, but would only last a 
time, and the reason appears to be that consistency requires it. In typi¬ 
cal, one might say beautiful, medieval fashion, Marchia tries to explain 
projectile motion, speaking, seeing, celestial motion, and the conversation 


25 That the saints speak in heaven is assumed, for instance, in Henry of Ghent’s Quodlibet 
VII, q. 7, Henrici de Gandavo Quodlibet VII , ed. G.A. Wilson, Leuven 1991, 44-47: “Utrum 
laus vocalis beatorum erit in gloria.” Henry answers that the question is not whether they 
talk, since “the saints in Heaven speak to each other and sing the hymns of heavenly 
praise” (p. 45.23-24), but rather how, given that there is no air. 
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of the saints in heaven with one, simple, unified theory of virtus derelicta. 
Jean Buridan did not extend Marchia’s theory; he restricted it. 


The Edition 

As we have seen, Francis of Marchia’s discussion of his virtus derelicta the¬ 
ory of projectile motion occurs in the first question in his commentary 
on book IV of the Sentences in the context of the power of the sacraments. 
Twelve manuscripts contain the first question of book IV, but seven of 
them carry what looks like a heavily abbreviated version, and Vat. lat. 
943 contains a different but parallel redaction. The appendix presents a 
critical edition of the long version, extant in four witnesses. 26 

Unlike in the seven codices with the brief text and the single witness 
of the other redaction, the incipit in three of the four witnesses contain¬ 
ing the long version assigns this first question to the Principium of book 
IV: Circa principium quarti libri, quaero primo utrum . . . (line 1 in the edition; 
the fourth manuscript begins directly with the utrum). However, Nazareno 
Mariani recendy published another text purporting to be the Principium 
for book IV, preserved in two Madrid manuscripts, Biblioteca nacional 
504 (M) and 517 (D). They bear the incipit: Circa principium quarti libri 
(< om . M), quaero utrum . . P Some attempt at an explanation is in order. 

The Principium question in the Madrid manuscripts is as follows: Utrum 
aliqua virtus sacramentalis possit cooperari instrumentaliter ad gratiae creationem. Then 
three articles are proposed secundum tria quae continentur in ipsa, scilicet subiec- 
tum, praedicatum, et medium copulans utrumque . . .: (1) Quid sit virtus sacramen¬ 
talis quae ponitur in subiecto\ (2) Quid sit creatio gratiae quae ponitur in praedicato\ 
(3) Quid sit cooperari instrumentaliter quod ponitur in compositione utriusque. But 
then on the basis of these a fourth is added, which is the main question 


26 For Marchia’s commentary and the manuscripts of this question, see R.L. Friedman 
and C. Schabel, Francis of Marchia’s Commentary on the Sentences: Question List and State of 
Research , in: Mediaeval Studies, 63 (2001), 31-106, esp. 40-47, 58-59, and 98-99. Cf. 
N. Mariani, Certezze e ipotesi sul Commento alle Sentenze di Francesco della Marca OMin ., in: 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 95 (2002), 93-183, esp. 93-94 and 109-15. The redac¬ 
tion in Vat. lat. 943 will be published in an appendix to an Italian abbreviation of this 
introduction in Priori (ed.), Atti del III Convegno Intemazionale su Francesco d’Appignano (cit. 
n. 3 above), and I have edited the version found in seven witnesses for a study of Marchia’s 
book IV forthcoming in: Picenum Seraphicum. 

27 See Francis of Marchia, Commentarius in IV libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi. Quaestiones 
praeambulae et Prologus , ed. N. Mariani, Grottaferrata 2003, 223-62, incipit on p. 223.6; cf. 
Friedman and Schabel, Francis of Marchia’s Commentary on the Sentences (cit. n. 26 above), 61. 
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itself. 28 Both Madrid manuscripts are incomplete, containing only three 
of the four proposed articles, and D breaks off even before the end of 
article three. The first three articles follow the plan, although after the 
first 20 lines of article one, in the following ca. 830 lines there are only 
two further references to sacraments, in lines 6 and 12 at the start of 
article three. After this excursus in natural philosophy, logically article four 
ought to have returned to answer the question itself about the sacraments. 29 

Since the two Madrid witnesses of the Principium in IV contain only 
three of the four articles promised, perhaps the twelve manuscripts with 
versions of the first question of book IV actually preserve differing redac¬ 
tions of the Principium' s “missing” fourth article. There are several argu¬ 
ments in favor of this hypothesis. First, as we have seen, three of the 
four manuscripts of the long version explicitly call it a Principium. Second, 
the question itself, utrum in sacramentis sit aliqua virtus supematuralis insistens 
sive eis formaliter inhaerens , does not depart much from the proposed title 
of article 4 in the Madrid manuscripts. Third, the question deals exten¬ 
sively with the instrumentum theme as called for, and after departing from 
the sacramental theme in its own articles one and two, the question 
returns to sacraments and grace in its third and final article, thus answer¬ 
ing both this question and the principial question as found in the Madrid 
witnesses. Fourth, in Madrid 517 (D), immediately following the prema¬ 
ture end of the Principium s article 3 on f. 37vb, the short version of the 
first question of book IV begins on f. 38ra, as if to create a unified whole. 
One could add that, since the question of projectile motion is more 
fittingly dealt with in book II than book IV, its presence here is perhaps 
due to its inclusion in a special principial lecture rather than in a nor¬ 
mal lecture on book IV. Seven of the other eight manuscripts apparently 
then abbreviated the text and simply dropped the Principium attribution. 

A more thorough analysis of book IV and a critical edition of the 
abbreviated version will have to await another time. The sigla used in 
the edition of the long version are as follows: 30 


28 See Quaestiones praeambulae, ed. Mariani (cit. n. 27 above), 223-24.19-25, and Friedman 
and Schabel, Francis of Marchia’s Commentary on the Sentences (cit. n. 26 above), 61, for the 
text. In the question title and 11. 9, 12, and 25 Mariani reads creatorem rather than Friedman 
and Schabel’s creationem, although creationem is required for sense. 

29 For the references to the sacraments, see Quaestiones praeambulae , ed. Mariani (cit. 
n. 27 above), 257, 11. 6 and 12. Mariani himself hints that the following question in D, 
one of the shorter versions, may be related: p. 261, apparatus criticus for 1. 129. 

30 For the manuscripts, see Friedman and Schabel, Francis of Marchia’s Commentary on the 
Sentences (cit. n. 26 above), 41-47. 
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C Vatican City, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Chigi. lat. B VII 113 
P Prague, Metropolitni Kapituly 531 (C 99) 

W Vienna, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Palat. lat. 4826 
Z Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 15852 

Maier published substantial segments of the first two of this question’s 
three articles in 1940, using ms C but providing some variant readings 
from the redaction contained in Vat. lat. 943 (= E). Clagett made a partial 
English translation of Maier’s transcription in 1959, and Graziella Vescovini 
reprinted Maier’s transcription in 1969. Then in 1991 Notker Schneider 
reprinted the four-page section of Maier’s text that deals with heavenly 
motion, i.e. most of article two, but he also rechecked ms C and showed 
that Maier had made several errors here, including a nine-word omission 
per homoioteleuton (11. 394-95 below). Naturally, he repeated some of Maier’s 
errors, notably in lines 76-79 of his text. In 1998, again following ms C, 
Nazareno Mariani printed a different section of the text Maier had tran¬ 
scribed—from article one—as part of his introduction to the edition of 
Marchia’s Physics commentary. Finally, in 2002, Mariani printed the entire 
question from ms C, along with the corresponding question in ms D, 
which he labeled an abbreviation. Since Mariani did not take Maier’s 
text into consideration, he therefore made different errors from Maier, 
both in interpreting abbreviations and in punctuation. 31 

To sum up, there are at present two printings of Maier’s somewhat 
flawed 32 transcription from ms C of a substantial portion of the question, 
partially corrected against C itself in a small section by Schneider; a few 
quotations from ms E in Maier’s notes; Mariani’s complete but prob¬ 
lematic transcription of C; and Mariani’s transcription of ms D. It should 
also be noted that the complete reliance on C for the main version entails 
that any errors in C have been repeated in the transcriptions. Given the 


31 A. Maier, Die Impetustheorie (cit. n. 5 above), 166-80; Clagett (ed. and trans.), The Science 
of Mechanics in the Middle Ages (cit. n. 11 above), 526-30; G.F. Vescovini, La teoria dell’im- 
peto , Turin 1969, 1-21—Friedman and Schabel, Francis of Marchia’s Commentary on the Sentences 
(cit. n. 26 above), 38, and others have erroneously claimed that this is an Italian transla¬ 
tion; N. Schneider, Die Kosmologie des Franciscos de Marchia: Texte, Quellen, und Untersuchungen 
zur Naturphilosophie des 14. Jahrhunderts , Leiden-New York-Kobenhavn-Koln 1991, 50-52; 
Francisci de Marchia sive de Esculo, OFM, Sententia et compilatio super libros Physicorum Aristotelis , 
ed. N. Mariani, Grottaferrata 1998, 66-77; Mariani, Certezze e ipotesi (cit. n. 26 above), 131-59. 

32 Examples of other errors: she omits 19 words per homoioteleuton at 11. 276-7 below; 
perhaps worse, in her line 415, instead of the correct “virtus,” she reads “impetus,” which 
is not found anywhere in Marchia’s text! 
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importance of the question, then, there seems little need to justify the 
following critical edition. 

Of the manuscripts, C and Z are from the first half of the 14th cen¬ 
tury, C dating to 1327; P and W date closer to the end of the century. 
C, which earlier editors have used exclusively, is very good, containing 
perhaps only two dozen minor unshared errors and one unshared omis¬ 
sion per homoioteleuton of 7 words (1. 94). It does share about three dozen 
minor variants with Z, however, of which about half are errors. Although 
it is a rather late manuscript, P is also very good. P’s scribe was adept 
at improving the text’s accuracy and clarity (e.g. 11. 15 and 60), and P 
contains only about 30 minor variants, almost all unshared, around a 
dozen being errors. There is one omission per homoioteleuton of 4 words 
(1. 540). W and Z are much worse. Besides the 10 or so minor variants it 
shares with one or more of the other manuscripts, W has about 100 minor 
variants of its own in addition to over 50 minor unshared errors, although 
only 4 major omissions amounting to 41 words total (11. 9-11, 124-5, 397- 
8, and 481). It also shows signs of minor abbreviation on a half dozen 
occasions. Z contains about 130 minor unshared variants, half of those 
being errors. It also had 6 large omissions for 44 words, and it shares close 
to 40 minor variants with other witnesses, most notably C as mentioned. 

Since the only obvious family resemblance is between C and Z, and 
Z is rather poor, I have generally gone with the majority of the inde¬ 
pendent manuscripts C, P, and W, W usually deciding between C and 
P where these two best witnesses disagree. Where P and W offer inter¬ 
esting readings, however, they have been treated with caution, because 
there is evidence of scribal tampering. Orthography is classicized in the 
edition, and the apparatus criticus is rather exhaustive, especially for C 
and P. In addition, I note in parentheses variants of consequence from 
the previous editions as follows: 

Ml ed. Maier 1940; reprint Vescovini 1969 
M2 ed. Mariani 1998 
M3 ed. Mariani 2002 
S ed. Schneider 1991 

Abbreviations in the apparatus are standard; * = lectio incerta. 
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Francisci de Marchia 

Principium In quartum librum Sententiarum , redactio B 


Circa principium quarti libri, quaero primo utrum in sacramentis sit aliqua 
virtus supernaturalis insistens sive eis formaliter inhaerens. 

Videtur quod sic, quia omnis causa concurrens ad aliquem supernaturalem 
effectum concurrit per virtutem aliquam supernaturalem in ipsa formaliter 
5 existentem; sed sacramenta concurrunt causaliter ad iustificationem animae 
ea suscipientis; ergo oportet quod sit in eis aliqua virtus supernaturalis eis 
formaliter insistens. 

Contra, quia talis virtus, si poneretur in eis formaliter, vel esset aliqua 
forma sensibilis vel spiritualis. Non spiritualis, quia talis non potest recipi 
10 subiective in aliquo subiecto sensibili, cuiusmodi sunt omnia sacramenta. Nec 
sensibilis, quia talis non potest cooperari ad effectum aliquem spiritualem, 
propter quod tamen tantum ponitur hie aliqua virtus. Ergo etc. 

Ad evidentiam huius quaestionis, est primo sciendum quod virtus super¬ 
naturalis est duplex, videlicet subsistens, quae Deus est, de qua dicitur Ad 
15 Hebraeos quod Deus est “portans omnia Verbo virtutis suae”; et insistens 
sive formaliter inhaerens, puta caritas, de qua loquitur Apostolus, prima Ad 
Corinthios, capitulo 13: “Si habuero omnem fidem,” etc., “caritatem autem 
non habuero, nihil mihi prodest.” Nunc autem hie non quaeritur de virtute 
subsistente, sed tantum de insistente. Constat enim quod in sacramentis est 
20 virtus subsistens, quae Deus est, modo quodam speciali assistendo cuilibet ad 
infusionem gratiae omni digne ipsum recipienti. Et sic loquitur Paulus, Ad 
Corinthios 3, dicens: “Ego plantavi, Apollo rigavit, Deus autem incrementum 
dedit,” supple: ‘per gratiae infusionem’. Est ergo solum dubium, et de hoc 

14-15 Ad Hebraeos 1.3. 16-18 I Ad Corinthios 13.2-3. 21-23 I Ad Corinthios 


1 circa . . . primo om. W 6 ea suscipientis] causa* iustificantis* Z 8 (virtus om. Ml) 
9 (spiritualis non inv. Ml) 9-11 recipi. . . potest om. per homoio. W 10 sacramenta] sci- 
entia C (sacramenta M3) 11 effectum aliquem inv. Z 12 hie aliqua] ista WZ (hec aliqua 

M3) 15 hebraeos] 1 add. P 17 capitulo om. W || autem om. C (W) 17-18 caritatem . . . 

prodest om. ut abbrev. W 18 habuero] habeam Z || prodest om. P(W) || autem hie inv. 
W 19 (tantum om. M3) || de om. W 20 deus est inv. P || speciali] spirituali Z || cuili¬ 
bet] sacramento add. mg. P 21 ipsum] ea W; sacramentum add. s.l. P || paulus] aposto¬ 
lus W; prima add. mg. P 22 corinthios] timotheum CWZ || dicens] dicebat CZ || apollo] 
autem add. W 23 supple] scilicet W || gratiae infusionem inv. W || (solum] solvendum 
Ml) || et de hoc] de hoc quod W 
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quaerit quaestio, utrum praeter virtutem subsistentem sit in sacramentis aliqua 
25 virtus insistens sive inhaerens formaliter causata ab ipsa virtute subsistente, 
quae Deus est. Et ratio huius dubii est quoniam causa concurrens ad aliquem 
effectum supernaturalem causandum videtur quod concurrat per aliquam 
supernaturalem virtutem ei insistentem sive formaliter inhaerentem, et per 
consequens aliam a virtute prima subsistente, quae Deus est; sacramenta autem 
30 concurrunt, ut videtur, aliquo modo causaliter ad effectum supernaturalem, 
puta ad gratiae infusionem vel saltern ad aliquam praecedentem dispositionem; 
quare etc. 

Secundo, iuxta hoc est sciendum quod triplex est genus instrumentorum. 
Est enim quoddam instrumentum artificiale, sicut dolabra [P 164vb], secun- 
35 dum Philosophum, II De anima. Aliud est connaturale, sicut manus, quae est, 
secundum Philosophum, III De anima , organum organorum. Aliud super¬ 
natural, ut sacramentum, iuxta verbum Christi, Marci ultimo: “Qui credi- 
derit et baptizatus fuerit, salvus erit.” Ex quo sequitur quod sacramentum 
baptismi sit quasi instrumentum primarium beatitudinis consequendae. 

40 Tunc ergo, his praemissis, sic est procedendum in quaestione ista: primo 
enim videbitur utrum in instrumento artificiali sit sive recipiatur aliqua virtus 
a principali sive artificiali agente ipsi instrumento inhaerens sive formaliter 
inexistens. Secundo, videbitur idem de instrumento naturali, utrum videlicet 
in manu vel in lingua, et sic de [C 175rb] aliis naturalibus instrument^, sit 
45 aliqua virtus influxa a potentia principaliter talia instrumenta naturalia movente, 
alia a forma ipsorum cuiuslibet propria [W 193va] et a motu. Tertio, ex hoc 
videbitur principale propositum, videlicet utrum in sacramentis, quae sunt 
instrumenta spiritualia sive supernaturalia, sit aliqua supernaturalis virtus eis 
inhaerens formaliter. 


34-35 Aristoteles, De anima II, c. 1: 412b 12-15. 35-36 Aristoteles, De anima III, c. 8: 432a 1-2. 

37-38 Marcus 16.16. 


24 sacramentis] Sacramento W 24-25 in sacramentis aliqua virtus] aliqua virtus in sacra¬ 
mentis P 25 subsistente] insistente W 29 aliam] alia P || subsistente] subsistentem W 
30 aliquo modo om. W || effectum] aliquem add. W || supernaturalem] spiritualem PW 
35 (aliud] aliquod Ml) 36 (aliud] aliquod Ml) 38 salvus erit om. ut abbrev. W 39 quasi] 
sicut add. CZ || primarium] primum Z || consequendae] consequendo W* (conferende 
M3) 40 est procedendum inv. Z || quaestione ista inv. WZ 41 utrum] si W || in om. 

Z (om. M3) || instrumento] instrui* Z || artificiali] accidentali C (artificiali Ml) 42 a 
principali iter. C || sive formaliter inv. W 44 (lingua] con. ad ligno M3) || aliis natural¬ 
ibus inv. Z 45 influxa] infusa Z || potentia] primo W || principaliter] principali P 46 
a om. C 47 principale om. Z || videlicet utrum] utrum scilicet W || (sunt] ista add. M3) 
48 instrumenta] sacramenta W 11 supernaturalis virtus inv. W 49 formaliter om. W 
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<Articulus primus > 

50 Quantum ad primum, dico quod eadem difficultas est de instrumento artificiali 
et de motu violento lapidis versus sursum. Sicut enim motus cuiuscumque 
gravis versus sursum est violentus, ita eadem ratione motus dolabrae seu 
martelli quo elevatur seu qualitercumque movetur ab artifice. Et ideo eadem 
difficultas est videre utrum in instrumento artificiali moto ab artifice recipiatur 
55 aliqua virtus ab ipso artifice, et utrum in lapide moto sursum, sive quocumque 
alio gravi, recipiatur aliqua virtus continuans motum huiusmodi ab ipso 
movente. Unde si in lapide violenter moto non recipitur aliqua virtus ab 
impellente ipsum alia a motu, nec in instrumento artificiali, et si in isto reci¬ 
pitur, et in illo. 

<Septem conclusiones> 

60 Quantum ergo ad hoc pono septem conclusiones. Prima conclusio est quod 
huiusmodi motus violentus, videlicet gravis ad sursum, non est a manu moven- 
tis. Istam probo primo, quia manu cessante movere grave, adhuc ipsum grave 
continuat motum suum. Secundo, quia esto etiam quod manus esset destructa 
vel quod moveret aliquid motu opposito, videlicet ad deorsum, adhuc nihilomi- 
65 nus grave continuat motum ab ipsa inchoatum. 

Secunda conclusio est quod iste [Z 167rb] motus non est effective a forma 
naturali ipsius gravis quod movetur. Ista probatur, quoniam omnis motus qui 
est a principio intrinseco sive a forma naturali mobilis est naturalis; sed 
[P 165ra] iste motus non est naturalis, sed violentus; ergo etc. Praeterea, quia 
70 forma naturalis cuiuslibet mixti est determinata ad unum motum secundum 
speciem; sed iste motus est indeterminatus ad omnem differentiam positionis, 
potest enim moveri ante et retro, a dextris et a sinistris, motu circulari et 
motu recto; ergo etc. 

Tertia conclusio est quod huiusmodi motus non est effective a forma natu- 
75 rali ipsius medii, puta aquae vel aeris, in quo huiusmodi corpus movetur. 
Ista probatur eadem ratione qua secunda, quoniam forma medii naturalis est 


52 (seu] sive Ml) 53 (seu] sive Ml) || et om. Z 54 (videre] videlicet Ml) || in om. Z 
|| (artificiali om. Ml) 55 aliqua virtus inv. W 55-56 artifice . . . virtus om. per homoio. Z 
58 in 1 om. Z; s.l. W 60 septem] octo CZ, Vac mg. 61 ad om. W 62 istam] primam add. 
C || primo om. CZ || movere] movetur Z || ipsum] quantum CZ [om. M2) || grave 2 om. 
W 63 etiam] enim* Z || (destructa] determinata M2) 64 moveret] movetur Z || (ali¬ 

quid] aliud Ml) 65 ipsa] ipso Z 66 secunda] secundo P || quod] quia CZ 69-70 
sed . . . naturalis om. per homoio. Z; natura est add. mg. Z 71 (iste] ille M3) 11 (indetermi¬ 
natus] determinatus Ml) 72 motu om. P 73 ergo etc. om. ut abbrev. W 75 aquae] aqua 
Z || aeris iter. Z || (huiusmodi om. Ml-2; conveniens M3) 76 (quoniam] quia M2-3) 
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determinata ad unum motum secundum speciem; sed iste motus est inde- 
terminatus, ut dictum est; ergo etc. 

Quarta conclusio est quod nec est ab ordine partium medii se moventium 
80 successive. Dicerent enim forte aliqui quod huiusmodi motus sic causatur 
quoniam movens lapidem vel quodcumque aliud grave primo movet partem 
aeris sibi propinquam, et ilia primo mota secundo movet aliam, et sic per 
ordinem. Et hinc est quod, cessante manu, non cessat motus, quoniam, licet 
ipsa cessante, cesset prima pars aeris sibi propinqua, non tamen omnes aliae. 
85 Et ideo aliae aeris partes motae deferunt ipsum grave. Et ita dicunt isti quod, 
licet iste motus non sit a manu nec a forma gravis, nec etiam determinate 
ab aliqua parte medii, est tamen a toto medio indeterminate sump to. 

Contra hoc arguit Philosophus in fine VIII Physicorum , et primo sic: illud 
quod non movet nisi quia movetur, cessante motione passiva qua movetur, 
90 cessat motio activa qua movet; sed prima pars aeris propinqua manui lapi¬ 
dem impellenti non movet active aliam nisi quia mota [C 175va] a manu, 
nec secunda pars tertiam nisi quia mota a prima, et sic de omnibus aliis; 
ergo si [W 193vb] prima non recipit a manu virtutem aliquam, et secunda 
a prima vel a manu, cessante passiva motione qua movetur a manu, ces- 
95 sabit omnis motio eius activa; ergo etc. 

Quinta conclusio est quod non est a se ipso. Ista patet, quoniam nihil 
potest esse effective a se ipso; ergo etc. 

Sexta conclusio, quod nec potest esse a forma caeli. Ista patet, quoniam 
forma caeli est determinata ad unum motum. 


88-95 Aristoteles, Physica VIII, c. 10: 266b27-267a20 (Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Commentariis 
IV, ed. Venice 1562, f. 429vaH-bL). 


77 (secundum] sive M2) 79 est 1 om. P || (nec] non Ml) || ordine partium] aliqua parte 

Z; partium add. mg. Z 80 dicerent] diceret Z 11 aliqui] aliquis Z 81 aliud om. W 82 (ilia] 
illa<m> M2) 11 mota] motu C (mota Ml) 83 cessat] cesset W 84 sibi om. W || (omnes 
aliae] est in aere M2!) 85 ideo] omnes add. W || aliae aeris partes] illae partes aeris Z 

86 etiam determinate] indeterminata Z (indeterminate M2) 86-87 determinate . . . parte] 

ab aliqua parte determinata P 89 quia] quod W || passiva] positiva Z 90 propinqua] 
propinque Z || manui] manu CZ 91 nisi om. Z || manu] motu CZ 92 tertiam] secun- 
dam W 93 virtutem aliquam inv. P 11 et] nec P 94 cessante . . . manu 2 om. per homoio. 
C || motione] movente Z (om. C) 96 (est 1 om. Ml) || ipso] ergo etc. add. P 98 sexta] 
alia Z || conclusio] est add. W 
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100 Septima et ultima conclusio affirmativa, quae sequitur ex praedictis, est quod 
huiusmodi motus est immediate ab aliqua virtute per modum actus primi 
derelicta ab ipso primo movente, puta [P 165rb] a manu. Et haec est sententia 
Philosophi et etiam Commentatoris in fine VIII Physicorum, commento 27. 
Ista conclusio sequitur ex praecedentibus. Oportet enim dare aliquid quod 
105 sit causa istius motus sicut et cuiuscumque alterius effectus; sed non potest 
dari aliquid aliud, ut visum est; ergo etc. 

<Opinio Philosophi> 

Sed tunc est dubium: ubi sit huiusmodi virtus subiective, utrum videlicet sit 
in corpore gravi moto, vel in ipso medio, et quid in se sit formaliter? 

Ad hoc videtur dicere Philosophus in fine VIII Physicorum quod huiusmodi 
110 virtus recipitur subiective et formaliter in medio, puta in aere vel in aqua, 
non autem in corpore moto. Imaginatur enim Philosophus quod, quia aer et 
aqua sunt velocioris motus quam lapis vel huiusmodi corpora gravia quae 
moventur in eis, ideo prima pars aeris propinqua manui impellenti aliquod 
grave velocius movetur quam illud grave sit natum moveri deorsum, et ideo 
115 iste motus aeris velocior impedit motum gravis deorsum. Et hinc est quod 
tamdiu grave impulsum ascendit sursum quousque pervenit ad partem ali- 
quam aeris quae non movetur velocius quam illud grave moveatur deor¬ 
sum—immo motus gravis deorsum est velocior illo motu, et ideo non potest 
ille motus illius partis medii vincere motum gravis, propter quod statim tunc 
120 incipit descendere ipsum grave. Et ita dicit ibi Philosophus quod huiusmodi 
virtus causata a manu, continuans istum motum, recipitur subiective in aere. 


100-103 Aristoteles, Physica VIII, c. 10: 267a8-12 (ed. Venice, f. 429vaI-bL); Averroes, In 
Physicam VIII, comm. 27 (ff. 364rbF-365vaI). Alia versio in Vat. lat. 943 habet commento 
77, sed non inveni. Cf. comm. 82 (ed. Venice, ff. 430raA-431vaI). 109-137 Aristoteles, 

Physica VIII, c. 10: 266b27-267a22, et Averroes, In Physicam VIII, comm. 82 (ed. Venice, 
ff. 429vaH-431 vaG). Cf. Physica IV, c. 8: 215al3-bll. 


100 septima] octava C; alia Z || conclusio] est W || (sequitur] secuuntur M3) 101 ali¬ 
qua] alia W || (modum] mocionem M2) 102 (movente] motore Ml) || (haec] hoc Ml) 

|| est om. W 103 etiam om. WZ || (27] 20 M2-3) 105 cuiuscumque] cuiuslibet W 107 

ubi sit om. Z || huiusmodi virtus subiective] subiective huiusmodi virtus W || videlicet] 
scilicet W 108 gravi moto] sicut in toto W 109 opinio philosophi add. mg. C 110 et 
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Partes enim aeris sunt natae condensari et rarefieri. Unde imaginatur Philosophus 
et etiam Commentator quod, sicut quando lapis proicitur in aqua fiunt et 
generantur in aqua quidam circuli, sic consimiliter lapis proiectus in aere facit 
125 in aere quosdam invisibiles circulos, quorum primus, quia movetur celerius 
quam lapis per se descenderet deorsum, ideo defert lapidem ad secundum 
circulum, et secundus usque ad tertium, impediendo eius motum proprium 
versus deorsum. Et sic huiusmodi circuli causati in aere deferunt lapidem 
quousque perveniatur ad aliquem cuius motus non sit velocior motu [Z 167va] 
130 gravis deorsum, et tunc cessant circuli, et grave incipit descendere, ipsis 
cessantibus. Et quia isti circuli sunt consequenter se habentes, non continui 
[P 165va], ideo concludit Philosophus quod huiusmodi motus violentus non 
est continuus, sed consequenter se habens, nec quod sic movetur movetur per 
se, sed per accidens, sicut nauta ad motum navis ipsum deferentis. [C 175vb] 
135 Tunc ergo dicit quod, quia aer et etiam aqua est rarefactibilis et condensabilis, 
ideo, ut condensatur per huiusmodi impulsum in una parte et rarefit [W 194ra] 
in alia, recipit huiusmodi virtutem per quam motus postea continuatur. 

Istud probat Philosophus tripliciter, videlicet quod huiusmodi virtus recipiatur 
in medio. Primo sic: contrariorum contrariae sunt causae; sed ad sensum 
140 apparet quod, quando aliquod non multum grave proicitur superius, flante 
vento econtrario, revertitur interdum ad proicientem, quod non est nisi ex 
motu contrario aeris ipsum deorsum impellentis; ergo eadem ratione et motus 
eius sursum est ex motu aeris contrario, sive per virtutem receptam in aere 
ipsum versus sursum impellentem; ergo etc. 

145 Secundo sic: omnis motus qui est a principio intrinseco est naturalis, natura 
enim est principium motus et quietis, secundum Philosophum, II Physicorum) 
sed motus lapidis sursum non est naturalis, sed violentus, sed si esset a virtute 
aliqua recepta in lapide, esset naturalis, quia esset a principio intrinseco 
mobilis; ergo etc. 


145-146 Aristoteles, Physica II, c. 1: 192b20-23. 
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150 Praeterea, secundum Philosophum, III Ethicorum , violentum est cuius prin- 
cipium est extra, non conferens passo aliquam vim; ergo movens grave sur- 
sum nullam vim confert passo, videlicet lapidi moto; ergo nec aliquam virtutem 
influit sive causat in ipso, sed in medio; quare etc. 

Praeterea tertio, omne mobile recipiens virtutem aliquam a movente assuescit 
155 ad illam sive ad actum eius, sicut patet de manu scribentis; sed lapis proiectus 
numquam assuescit ad motum sursum, quantumcumque pluries proiciatur; 
ergo nullam virtutem recipit a movente. 

<Contra Philosophum> 

Sed contra hoc arguo, et ostendo quod huiusmodi virtus principalius sit in lapide 
vel in quocumque alio gravi moto quam in medio. Et arguo primo sic: aut 
160 huiusmodi virtus est forma habens contrarium aut non est habens contra- 
rium. Non est forma habens contrarium, sicut levitas et gravitas, quod probo 
dupliciter. Primo, quia nulla forma habens contrarium est principium motuum 
contrariorum sive oppositorum, sed unius tantum—hoc patet de gravitate 
et levitate [P 165vb]; sed ista virtus est indifferenter principium motuum 
165 oppositorum, est enim principium motus secundum omnem differentiam 
positionis; ergo etc. Praeterea secundo, quia nulla virtus habens contrarium est 
principium motus recti et circularis; sed per huiusmodi virtutem corpus quod 
movetur violenter movetur indifferenter motu recto et circulari, sicut patet 
de rota figuli; ergo sequitur quod huiusmodi virtus non est habens contrarium. 
170 Sed omnis virtus motiva non habens contrarium nata recipi in aere est nata recipi 
in ipso lapide moto, sive in quocumque alio gravi mixto, et multo etiam magis 
quam in aere. Probatio huius: quia forma non habens contrarium magis nata 
est recipi in subiecto non habente contrarium quam in subiecto habente con¬ 
trarium; sed tarn formae accidentales quam etiam substantiales elementares 
175 sunt magis contrariae quam formae mixti, magis enim forma mixti est elongata 


150-151 Aristoteles, Ethica Nicomachea III, c. 1: 1110b 15-16 (AL 26.1-3, fasc. 4, trans. 
Grosseteste, ed. R.A. Gauthier, Leiden-Brussels 1973, p. 411.26-7). 155-156 Aristoteles, 

Ethica Nicomachea II, c. 1: 1103a20-23 (ed. Gauthier cit., p.396.8-10). 
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a contrarietate quam forma elementaris—unde forma mixti comparata ad 
formas elementorum habet rationem formae quasi mediae et neutrae respectu 
illarum, sicut compositum [C 176ra] respectu componentium. Ergo relinquitur 
quod magis lapis vel quodcumque aliud corpus mixtum est subiectum pro- 
180 portionatum praedictae virtutis quam aer vel quodcumque aliud elementum. 

Praeterea, illud quod prius est susceptivum effectus sive motus moventis 
prius est susceptivum formae causatae per ilium, quod enim est receptivum 
motus, et formae quae est [W 194rb] terminus motus; sed lapis prius quam 
aer est susceptivus motus localis per quern causatur huiusmodi virtus a movente; 
185 ergo et istius virtutis derelictae per motum ipsum. Probatio minoris: quia manus 
non movet aerem nisi movendo lapidem, ergo lapis prius recipit motum manus 
quam aer, et per consequens virtutem huiusmodi derelictam per motum, cum 
sit capax eius, ut ostensum est. Quod autem virtus huiusmodi causetur per 
motum sive ipso mediante patet, quoniam manus quiescens, sicut nec movet 
190 aliquid, ita nec causat aliquid in aliquo, puta in lapide nec in [Z 167vb] aere. 

Praeterea, illud est magis proportionatum subiectum istius virtutis quod est 
magis proportionatum subiectum motus qui est ab ilia virtute, quod enim 
magis est proportionatum effectui magis est proportionatum causae; sed lapis 
est subiectum magis proportionatum isti motui qui est ab huiusmodi [P 166ra] 
195 virtute derelicta; ergo etc. Probatio minoris: illud est magis proportionatum 
subiectum motus quod quidem perfectius natum est moveri a virtute motiva; sed 
lapis vel quodcumque aliud mixtum debiti ponderis est facilius et perfectius 
mobile a virtute motiva quam aer vel aliud leve, sicut quam palea, perfectius 
enim movens movet et proicit lapidem debiti ponderis et longius et etiam 
200 facilius quam paleam vel quodcumque aliud minus leve; ergo si palea propter 
sui levitatem non est mobile proportionatum virtuti motivae, nec aer ipse, ex 
quo sequitur quod lapis magis est subiectum proportionatum istius virtutis 
continuantis motum huiusmodi quam sit aer; quare etc. 

Praeterea, confirmatur, quia illud est magis proportionatum virtuti motivae 
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205 quod movendo minus laeditur ipsa virtus motiva; sed minus laeditur virtus 
motiva manus in movendo sive pellendo lapidem debiti ponderis quam in 
movendo paleam vel aliquid aliud nimis leve; ergo etc. 

Praeterea, illud quod defert aliquod corpus ad aliquem locum antecedenter 
ingreditur ilium locum; sed aer non potest antecedenter ingredi aliquem locum 
210 ad quern movetur et ingreditur corpus pulsum sive violenter motum; ergo cor¬ 
pus non movetur per aerem sive virtutem aliquam in eo formaliter existentem. 
Probatio minoris: quia iaculum profunditur in quercu et ingreditur quo non 
potest aer ingredi antecedenter, non enim prius ingreditur aer quam partes 
per iaculum dividantur—immo ordine naturae divisio partium muri, et per 
215 consequens ingressus iaculi, per quern fit huiusmodi divisio, praecedit ingres- 
sum aeris. Si enim ingressus aeris ingressum iaculi antecederet, cum omne 
prius possit separari a suo posteriori, sequeretur quod aer posset ingredi et 
penetrare per se partes huiusmodi sine [C 176rb] iaculo, quod est falsum. 

Tunc ergo potest breviter argui sic in forma: deferens aliquod corpus ad 
220 locum aliquem prius est in loco illo ipsum deferens quam delatum, ordine 
saltern naturae; sed aer non prius ingreditur profunditatem quercus quam 
iaculum, immo posterius; ergo etc. 

Ex hoc ultra: illud idem movet lapidem vel quodcumque aliud corpus sur- 
sum quod dividit partes [W 194va] medii per quod movet, dividendo enim 
225 [P 166rb] medium movet et movendo dividit; sed lapis vel aliud corpus 
motum dividit partes medii per quod movetur, non aer; ergo etc. Minor patet, 
quoniam aer non dividit partes quercus, sed iaculum, ergo eadem ratione qua 
dividit istud, dividit et quodcumque aliud medium per quod transit. 

< Opinio propria> 

Sed quicquid sit de subiecto istius virtutis, saltern necessario huiusmodi vir- 
230 tus motum inchoatum continuans est ponenda vel in medio vel, quod magis 
credo, in corpore moto. 

Unde est sciendum quod est duplex virtus movens aliquod grave sursum: 
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quaedam motum inchoans sive grave ad motum aliquem determinans, et ista 
virtus est virtus manus; alia virtus est motum exequens inchoatum et ipsum 
235 continuans, et ista est causata sive derelicta per motum a prima, nisi enim 
ponatur aliqua alia virtus a prima, impossibile est dare causam motus sequentis, 
ut superius est deductum. Et ista virtus, in quocumque subiecto ponatur, con- 
tinuat et exequitur motum secundum proportionem et modum quo determinata 
est a prima. Et ista est virtus neutra, non habens contrarium, cum exequatur 
240 motum secundum omnem differentiam positionis. 

Et si quaeratur qualis sit huiusmodi virtus, potest dici quod nec est forma 
simpliciter permanens, nec simpliciter fluens, sed quasi media, quia per aliquod 
tempus permanens. Sicut caliditas ab igne genita in aqua non habet esse per¬ 
manens simpliciter sicut in igne, nec simpliciter etiam fluens ut calefactio 
245 ipsa, sed habet esse permanens ad determinatum tempus, sic in proposito, 
huiusmodi virtus permanet ad tempus aliquod secundum proportionem virtutis 
a qua derelicta est. 

Melius tamen videtur quod huiusmodi virtus sit in [Z 168ra] corpore moto 
quam in medio, quicquid de hoc dixerit Philosophus et Commentator, turn quia 
250 “frustra fit per plura quod potest fieri per pauciora”; nunc autem nulla apparet 
necessitas ponere aliquid aliud a corpore moto sive virtute in eo recepta et 
a principali movente esse causam effectivam motus; ergo nec medium. 

Turn secundo quia, hoc ponendo, melius et facilius salvantur omnia 
apparentia et concessa communiter de isto motu quam ponendo virtutem 
255 huiusmodi esse in medio—hoc patet, quoniam ponendo virtutem istam esse 
formaliter in lapide moto salvatur quod ipse lapis movetur aliquo modo per 
se, non per accidens ad [P 166va] motum aeris sicut nauta ad motum navis; 
secundo, salvatur quod iste motus est continuus, non consequenter se habens; 
tertio, quod lapis prius movetur a manu proicientis ipsum quam aer, cum nec aer 
260 ab eo moveatur nisi quia lapis movetur; quarto, quod huiusmodi virtus est 


250 Aristoteles, Physica I, c. 4 (J. Hamesse, Les auctoritates Aristotelis, Louvain 1974, p. 141, 
#26); cf. 188a 17-18. 
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virtus neutra, non habens contrarium; quinto, quod lapis [C 176va] vel quod- 
cumque aliud corpus proiectum, ut iaculum, dividit medium per quod transit. 
Sed nullum horum quinque salvari convenienter potest ponendo huiusmodi 
virtu tern esse in medio, puta in aere vel in aqua, si fiat motus in aqua, ut patet 
265 discurrendo per omnia—tunc enim lapis tantum moveretur per accidens ad 
motum aeris sicut nauta sive navis ad motum maris; secundo etiam, iste motus 
non erit continuus, ut patet [W 194vb], sed consequenter se habens, quod non 
videtur esse rationabile; tertio, sequitur quod proiciens lapidem primo moveat 
aerem quam lapidem, cum lapis moveatur ab aere per istam virtutem, et non- 
270 nisi ab aere primo moto a manu, cum ista virtus per quam movet causetur a 
manu in ipso mediante motu sive per motum; quarto etiam, non ita apparet 
quomodo tunc ista virtus possit esse neutra, non habens contrarium, cum sit nata 
recipi praecise in subiecto habente contrarium; quinto, tunc non potest salvari 
quod iaculum, vel quodcumque aliud corpus proiectum, dividat medium per 
275 quod transit. Ergo etc. 

Praeterea, quia, ut declaratum est superius, corpus mixtum magis est subiec- 
tum proportionatum istius virtutis quam aliquod elementum, ergo etc. 

<Ad rationes Philosophi> 

Hoc tenendo, potest responded ad rationes Philosophi. Ad primam, quando 
dicitur quod “interdum corpus proiectum revertitur ad proicientem” etc., con- 
280 cedo, quando motus aeris in oppositum superat virtutem proicientis. Quando 
autem non superat, non revertitur, sed movetur ultra, et hoc per virtutem 
derelictam in lapide a virtute principali sive prima movente, quoniam sicut 
motus lapidis praecellit sive excedit motum aeris, ita et actio virtutis derelictae 
in lapide a manu impellente ipsum excedit actionem virtutis causatae in aere 
285 a movente ipsum. Non enim nego virtutem huiusmodi recipi etiam in medio, 


278 Hie supra, 11. 138-144. 
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immo nec motus superat motum nisi quia una virtus superat aliam, et ita agit 
fortius quam alia. 

Ex quo sequitur quod, quando lapis vel aliquod grave movetur [P 166vb] 
in medio, sive etiam leve, quod concurrunt ibi duo motus, videlicet motus ipsius 
290 lapidis, qui est immediate a virtute derelicta in lapide, et etiam motus aeris, 
qui etiam facit—licet non immediate—ad motum lapidis, tarn enim aer motus 
quam etiam virtus lapidis causata in ipso ab impellente deferunt lapidem. 

Exemplum: navis in mari movetur duplici motu. Movetur enim, trahitur, 
seu pellitur ad pulsum maris; vehitur etiam seu movetur motu trahentis. Quod 
295 patet, quoniam illud quod movetur ad motum alicuius praecise non potest moveri 
celerius sive velocius illo; sed constat quod interdum navis multo celerius 
movetur quam ipsae undae maris; ergo non tantum movetur ad motum earum. 
Consimiliter dico in proposito, quod videlicet lapis defertur et movetur per 
aerem, non tantum per aerem sive eius motum, sed etiam per motum sive 
300 impulsum virtutis derelictae in lapide a primo movente. 

Per hoc patet ad rationem. Concedo enim quod, sicut quando lapis proicitur 
sursum, concurrit ibi duplex deferens lapidem sive motor, puta aer motus et 
virtus derelicta in lapi[C 176vb]de a movente, ita consimiliter in motu contrario 
quo lapis revertitur deorsum versus proicientem concurrit duplex motor, puta 
305 aer impellens et virtutem illam lapidis vincens et principium intrinsecum 
mobilis [Z 168rb], puta gravitas [W 195ra] ipsa. Ex hoc autem non sequitur, 
ut infertur, quod motus lapidis sursum sit tantum ab aere, nec per consequens 
quod huiusmodi virtus motum istum continuans sit in aere praecise. 

Ad secundam, quando dicitur quod “omnis motus est naturalis” etc., dico 
310 quod motus iste potest comparari vel ad virtutem naturalem lapidis, et sic est 
violentus, cum sit contra eius inclinationem naturalem; vel ad virtutem eius 
accidentalem et extrinsecam derelictam a prima virtute, et isto modo est aliquo 
modo connaturalis, et ita est simpliciter motus violentus, quia contra inclina¬ 
tionem formae naturalis, et secundum quid naturalis, quia secundum inclinationem 


309 Hie supra, 11. 145-149. 
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315 formae accidentalis. Exemplum: ferrum trahitur a magnete. Iste ergo motus 
potest comparari vel ad formam sive virtutem ferri naturalem, et sic est vio- 
lentus, quia contra eius naturalem inclinationem; vel ad formam impressam 
in ferro ab illo lapide, et sic est aliquo modo naturalis. Et hoc est quod dicit 
Commentator super VIII Physicorum , commento 35. 

320 Ad tertiam, quando dicitur “violentum [P 167ra] est” etc., dico quod mobile 
sive passum potest considerari sive accipi dupliciter, quia vel secundum suam 
formam essentialem sive naturalem et intrinsecam, et quod secundam istam est 
naturale est simpliciter naturale; vel secundum aliquam formam ei extrinsecam 
et accidentalem, et quod secundum talem est naturale est tantum secundum 
325 quid naturale. Tunc dico quod agens non conferre vim passo potest intelligi 
dupliciter, quia vel quod non conferat sibi vim primam, videlicet naturalem 
et intrinsecam, vel quod nec istam nec aliquam aliam. Et utroque istorum 
modorum dictum Philosophi, videlicet “violentum est” etc., est verum, sane 
intelligendo. Movens enim seu agens non confert ipsi mobili passo vim, 
330 perfectionem aliquam naturalem seu intrinsecam, nec etiam confert vim seu 
perfectionem aliquam et accidentalem et extrinsecam sibi convenientem, sed 
disconvenientem et repugnantem. Et ideo non dicitur aliquid sibi conferre, 
sed magis dispositionem convenientem auferre. Dando enim quod sibi dis- 
conveniens est et contra eius naturalem inclinationem, aufert quod conveniens 
335 est, et ideo dicitur nihil sibi conferre. Et hoc modo intendit Philosophus, non 
quod nihil ei tribuat absolute, sed quod nihil conveniens. 

Exemplum: aqua violenter calefit ab igne et ignis ipsam calefaciens violenter 
dicitur nihil sibi conferre, non quod non tribuat ei aliquid, sed quia nec tribuit 
vim sive perfectionem naturalem et intrinsecam, nec etiam accidentalem 


316-319 Averroes, In Physicam VIII, comm. 35 (ed. Venice, ff. 373vbL-375raB, esp. 374vaH). 
320 Hie supra, 11. 150-153. 
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340 aliquam convenientem—immo convenientem removet, puta frigiditatem, dando 
sibi disconvenientem, puta caliditatem. Et sicut calefactio qua aqua calida 
calefit est naturalis et violenta, naturalis siquidem est aliquo modo comparando 
ipsam ad formam quam aqua recipit ab igne, puta ad caliditatem [G 177ra], 
violenta autem est simpliciter per comparationem ad formam naturalem aquae, 
345 sic consimiliter est in proposito de motu gravis sursum. Est enim, ut dictum 
est, iste motus violentus simpliciter per comparationem ad formam naturalem 
gravis, sed naturalis secundum quid, comparando ipsum ad illam virtutem 
accidentalem derelictam in gravi a prima virtute motiva. 

Ad ultimam, quando dicitur, “omne mobile” etc., dico quod verum est 
350 [W 195rb] de illo quod recipit a movente vim aliquam et non habet in se formam 
naturalem ipsum ad oppositum inclinantem, sicut de manu scribentis—patet. 
Habens autem in se formam inclinantem ad aliquem motum numquam potest 
assuefieri ad motum oppositum, quantumcumque recipiat a movente aliquam 
virtutem determinatam ad ilium motum, sicut patet de [P 167rb] ferro quod, 
355 quantumcumque pluries attrahatur et moveatur a magnete per virtutem ali¬ 
quam in ipso a magnete impressam, numquam ex hoc potest assuefieri ad istum 
motum. Et hoc propter formam naturalem quam habet ipsum ad motum 
contrarium inclinantem. Et idem patet de aqua quae non potest ad caliditatem 
assuefieri, licet ab igne fuerit pluries calefacta, et hoc propter eandem rationem. 
360 Consimiliter est in proposito de lapide moto sursum. Quia enim grave habet 
formam naturalem, puta gravitatem, inclinantem ipsum ad motum deorsum, 
ideo quantumcumque recipiat a manu virtutem ad motum contrarium, puta 
sursum, numquam potest per illam assuefieri ad ilium motum. 

Hoc de primo. 

<Articulus secundus> 

365 Quantum ad secundum, quod est de instrumento naturali, utrum videlicet 
instrumentum naturale, sicut manus vel lingua, recipiant aliquam virtutem a 

349 Hie supra, 11. 154-157. 
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potentia movente ipsa, dico quod sic. Et hoc patet ex primo, quoniam si illud 
mobile, quod motum non assuefit ad motum ilium, recipit a movente virtu tern 
aliquam motum continuantem, multo magis illud quod ex motu assuefit ad ilium 
370 motum, cuiusmodi est quodlibet naturale hominis instrumentum, ut manus vel 
lingua recipiunt virtutem aliquam a movente ea. Nisi enim dispositionem vel 
formam aliquam reciperent, ad nullum actum assuefieri [Z 168va] seu habituari 
possent; ergo etc. 

Confirmatur, quoniam omne illud quod assuefit ad aliquem motum assuefit 
375 per aliquid derelictum in ipso ex illo motu, quia praecise per motum non 
possunt assuefieri; sed huiusmodi instrumenta, puta manus, lingua, et oculus, 
assuescunt ad actus determinates et proprios; ergo etc. 

Praeterea, habitus est forma quaedam derelicta in habito alia a dispositione 
prima ad habitum disponente; sed in istis organis seu naturalibus instrumentis 
380 derelinquitur sive generatur habitus, ut patet de manu scriptoris in qua ex 
frequenti motu sive actu scribendi generatur habitus; ergo in eis generatur sive 
derelinquitur forma aliqua alia a formis propriis ipsorum, quae quidem est 
inclinans ad actus secundos per modum actus primi. 

<Excursus de motu caeli> 

Ex istis duabus conclusionibus quae positae sunt [C 177rb] de instrumento 
385 artificiali et naturali, videtur posse concludi quod caelum motum ab angelo 
recipiat aliquam virtutem sive formam ab ipso neutram accidentalem, aliam 
a motu locali, caelo formaliter inhaerentem. Hoc potest probari, primo ex 
perfectione [P 167va] moventis, sic: quanto aliqua potentia motiva est nobilior 
et perfectior, tanto magis nata est imprimere virtutem in subiecto nato earn 
390 recipere; sed virtus motiva illius motoris [W 195va] est perfectior virtute motiva 
cuiuscumque inferioris motoris, et tamen moventia inferiora imprimunt seu cau- 
sant in his quae movent virtutem aliquam motum continuantem et exequentem; 
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ergo multo magis illud movens imprimet huiusmodi virtutem in caelo, dum- 
modo ipsum caelum sit cap ax sive receptivum eius. Sed non videtur ratio 
395 quare non sit receptivum ipsius, cum virtus ista non habeat contrarium— 
virtus enim sive forma non ponens in caelo alterationem, cuiusmodi est ista 
forma, cum sit neutra, non habens contrarium, sicut lumen, non repugnat caelo 
magis quam lumen; huiusmodi autem virtus est non habens contrarium nec 
ponens in caelo alterationem aliquam magis quam lumen; quare etc. 

400 Ex quo sequitur ulterius quod, intelligentia cessante movere caelum, quod 
adhuc caelum moveretur sive revolveretur ad tempus per huiusmodi virtutem, 
huiusmodi circularem motum exequentem et continuantem, sicut patet de 
rota figuli, quae revolvitur ad tempus, cessante primo movente movere. Eadem 
enim ratio videtur esse hie quae est ibi et e converso, videlicet virtus derelicta 
405 a primo motore in mobili hie et ibi. 

Praeterea secundo, arguitur ex parte ipsius mobilis, primo sic: si caelum non 
esset receptivum talis virtutis, hoc non videretur esse nisi propter imperfec- 
tionem ipsius, sed ista imperfectio non obstat, quoniam virtus quae est 
principium alicuius non est imperfectior illo; sed ista virtus est principium 
410 motus localis cuius caelum est receptivum; ergo et illius virtutis, nisi detur 
aliquid aliud ab imperfectione propter quod repugnet caelo recipere huiusmodi 
virtutem. 

Confirmatur, quia quanto aliquod mobile magis est proportionatum moventi 
et minus resistit sibi, tanto magis natum est recipere et recipit influentiam 
415 eius; sed caelum minus resistit suo motori et magis est sibi proportionatum 
quam aliquod mobile hie inferius suo motori; ergo etc. 

Sed contra hoc arguitur, primo sic: movens sive agens hie inferius, puta 
movens lapidem, non imprimit huiusmodi virtutem in lapide moto, sed in medio 
per quod movet, quod [P 167vb] quidem, secundum Commentatorem, facit 


418-420 Averroes, In Physicam VIII, comm. 82 (ed. Venice, ff. 430vaI-431rbE). 
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420 condensando et rarefaciendo ipsum; sed caelum non est rarefactibile nec 
condensabile, cum sit incorruptibile et impassibile; ergo nec istius virtutis 
receptivum. 

Praeterea secundo, si aliqua talis virtus causaretur in caelo, ipsa esset 
incorruptibilis. Probatio: quia si corrumperetur, vel corrumperetur a contrario, 
425 vel per corruptionem [C 177va] sui subiecti, vel ad cessationem agentis 
moventis. Non primum, quia non habet contrarium. Nec secundum, quia eius 
subiectum est incorruptibile. Nec tertium, videlicet ad cessationem moventis, 
quoniam talis virtus ponitur manere ad tempus, cessante virtute ipsa movente, et 
ita eadem ratione semper potent manere, ipsa cessante. Sed non videtur quod 
430 intelligentia possit aliquam virtutem talem, videlicet incorruptibilem, producere. 
Ergo etc. 

Ad primum, quando dicitur quod “movens inferius aliquod grave non 
imprimit in medio virtutem huiusmodi nisi mediante rarefactione et con- 
densatione,” dico quod hoc est per accidens, non per se. Est enim hoc, primo, 
435 ex hoc quia medium non est in propinqua dispositione ad recipiendum huius¬ 
modi virtutem, nec ipsum etiam corpus motum, et ideo oportet alterationem 
quae fit per rarefactionem et condensationem illam praecedere. Secundo, 
quia tarn [W 195vb] movens [Z 168vb] quam etiam mobile sive motum 
huiusmodi est corpus, et ideo oportet ibi esse alterationem, quoniam corpus 
440 non movet corpus nisi expellendo, et per consequens medium in aliqua parte 
condensando et in alia rarefaciendo. Hie autem in isto motu primi mobilis 
est totum oppositum, quoniam caelum est in ultima et propinqua dispositione 
ad istam virtutem, et ideo non oportet alterationem aliquam praecedere. 
Movens etiam non est corpus, sed spiritus. Quare etc. 

445 Ad secundum, quod est difficilius, dico quod ista ratio non debet movere 
fidelem, quoniam constat quod in caelo beatorum non tantum erit laus 
spiritualis sive mentalis, sed etiam vocalis. Nec enim sancti erunt ibi muti, non 


432 Hie supra, 11. 417-422. 445 Hie supra, 11. 423-431. 
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loquentes ad invicem etiam vocaliter. Nunc autem constat quod huiusmodi 
vox in caelo causata non erit perpetua, immo corrumpetur. Quaero quomodo 
450 vel per quid? Non per corruptionem subiecti, quia caelum in quo recipitur 
est incorruptibile. Nec per actionem contrarii, quia non habet contrarium, 
alias caelum alteraretur recipiendo ipsam. Tunc ergo dico ad rationem quod 
ilia virtus corrumpitur sive destruitur. 

Et quando quaeris per quid, dico quod non per corruptionem subiecti, 
455 nec per actionem contrarii, quia non habet, sed per cessationem agentis [P 
168ra] seu virtutis moventis. Ubi tamen est advertendum quod corrumpi ad 
cessationem virtutis moventis est dupliciter. Uno enim modo aliquid cor¬ 
rumpitur ad cessationem virtutis moventis sic quod, cessante ipsa, simul illud 
corrumpitur et destruitur, sicut motus. Simul enim, in eodem instanti quo 
460 virtus moventis cessat, corrumpitur sive cessat et desinit ipse. Alio modo ali¬ 
quid dicitur corrumpi sive desinere esse cessante aliquo, non quod illo ces¬ 
sante sive corrupto simul illud aliud corrumpatur, sed quia non potest, illo 
cessante, diu manere, propter imperfectionem suae entitatis, sicut illi radii 
sive reliquiae derelictae in oculo ex excellenti visibili corrumpuntur, amoto 
465 illo visibili, non simul, sed ad modicum tempus, quia non possunt diu per- 
manere, illo remoto, propter [C 177vb] eorum imperfectionem. Sic est in 
proposito de ista virtute in caelo ab intelligentia movente causata seu impressa, 
et etiam de quacumque alia a quocumque alio motore per motum localem 
causata. 

470 Unde dico quod triplex est genus formarum. Est enim aliqua forma sim- 
pliciter successiva, sicut motus, et talis simul transit et desinit, cessante movente. 
Alia est simpliciter permanens, ut albedo. Tertia est quasi media, quia nec 
simpliciter successiva ut motus, nec simpliciter permanens, quia non potest 
permanere, cessante causa eius, nisi ad modicum tempus tantum, cuiusmodi 
475 est ista virtus motiva a prima virtute causata. 
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Posset etiam forte did quod huiusmodi virtus causata in caelo esset 
incorruptibilis. 

Hoc de secundo. 


<Articulus tertius> 

Quantum ad tertium articulum, dico quod in sacramentis non est aliqua 
480 virtus insistens sive eis inhaerens formaliter, sed tan turn est in eis virtus sub- 
sistens, quae Deus est, qui immediate agit ad effectum cuiuslibet sacramenti. 

Istud probo in generali de quolibet sacramento quattuor rationibus. Et primo 
arguo sic: si in sacramentis est aliqua huiusmodi virtus [W 196ra] a Deo causata 
sive influxa, aut ipsa est divisibilis et extensa extensione et divisione subiecti, 
485 aut est inextensa et indivisibilis; sed nullum horum potest poni; ergo etc. Pro- 
batio minoris, et primo quod non possit poni indivisibilis: quoniam haec est 
differentia inter formam substantialem et accidentalem, quia forma substantialis 
est nobilior suo subiecto et ab eo simpliciter independens, licet secundum quid 
sit dependens, e contrario autem forma accidentalis est suo subiecto ignobilior 
490 et ab eo simpliciter dependens, et ita, licet forma substantialis inextensa et 
indivisibilis possit recipi in subiecto divisibili et extenso, sicut anima rationalis 
in corpore, tamen formam accidentalem inextensam et indivisibilem recipi in 
subiecto extenso et divisibili impossibile est, quoniam forma indivisibilis et 
inextensa est nobilior divisibili et extensa, forma autem accidentalis non potest 
495 esse nobilior suo subiecto; sed quodlibet sacramentum est divisibile [P 168rb] et 
extensum; ergo etc. Secundo probo quod non possit poni divisibilis: quoniam 
omnis forma quae dividitur sive divisibilis est et extensa extensione subiecti est 
maior in maiori et minor in minori subiecto; sed virtus sacramenti non est maior 
in maiori nec minor in minori subiecto, nec enim virtus baptismi est maior in 
500 maiori aqua vel minor in minori; ergo etc. 

Secundo sic: aut huiusmodi virtus, si ponitur, est corporea aut incorporea. 
Non incorporea, quia accidens incorporeum non potest recipi in aliquo subiecto 
corporeo, cuiusmodi est quodlibet sacramentum quantum ad suum mate- 
riale, sicut aqua et verba in baptismo. Praeterea, quia accidens proprium unius 
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505 subiecti non potest esse in alio subiecto illi subiecto opposito; sed accidens 
incorporeum est proprium subiecto incorporeo sicut et accidens corporeum 
corporeo; ergo etc. Nec potest dici quod sit virtus corporea, quoniam huius- 
modi virtus non ponitur in sacramentis nisi ad hoc quod sit ratio causandi 
aliquid spirituale in anima suscipientis sacramentum, quod non potest corn- 
510 petere alicui corporali; ergo etc. [C 178ra] Confirmatur: quia huiusmodi vir¬ 
tus, si ponatur corporea in baptismo vel in quocumque alio Sacramento, non 
est magis proportionata—immo minus—ipsi animae et effectui qui causatur 
in ipsa quam sint verba et aqua quantum ad sacramentum baptismi, ergo 
non magis—immo minus—potest effectum aliquem causare in anima quam 
515 ipsa verba et aqua. Consequentia patet. Sed antecedens probatur, quoniam 
nulla substantia corporea nec aliquod quodcumque corporeum movet ani- 
mam rationalem nisi mediante sensitiva, mediante autem ista, potest movere 
ipsam; sed huiusmodi supernaturalis virtus corporea in elemento aquae exis- 
tens non est nata movere sensitivam, nec enim sensu aliquo est apprehensi- 
520 bilis, quod tamen facit ipsa forma elementi, et etiam verba ipsa; ergo etc. 

Tertio sic: aut ista virtus est permanens aut est fluens. Non permanens, 
quoniam accidens permanens non potest recipi formaliter in subiecto non 
permanente, sed successivo, cuiusmodi sunt omnia verba sacramentalia quae 
sunt principalia in quolibet sacramento. Nec fluens, quia virtus sacramenti 
525 praesupponit veritatem [W 196rb] sacramenti; veritas autem sacramenti non 
est nisi in ultimo instanti prolationis orationis sacramentalis, puta in ultimo 
instanti prolationis ultimae syllabae vel litterae istius orationis: “Hoc est corpus 
meum,” est veritas istius totius orationis et non ante, et istius: “Ego te baptizo” 
etc.; ergo re[P 168va]linquitur quod ista virtus sit tan turn in ultimo vocabulo 
530 sive in ultima syllaba vel littera totius orationis, et non in praecedentibus, 
cum non sint pro illo instanti. Et ita sequitur quod nomen Spiritus Sancti, 
quod ponitur ultimo in baptismo, est receptivum alicuius perfectionis sive 
virtutis, cuius non est receptivum nomen Patris, nec etiam Filii. Hoc autem 
est falsum, quoniam sicut ad quamcumque virtutem sive effectum causandum 
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535 ad extra concurrit una persona, concurrit et alia. Ita etiam non est alicuius 
virtutis supernaturalis receptivum nomen unius personae cuius non sit nomen 
alterius receptivum. Ergo etc. 

Quarto et ultimo arguo sic: aut huiusmodi virtus esset una aut plures. Non 
una, quia talis non posset esse in pluribus subiectis, cuiusmodi sunt aqua et 
540 verba, et ipsa etiam verba inter se. Nec plures, quia tunc tales plures, ex quo 
ponuntur ad causandum aliquid in anima, per consequens correspondent eis 
etiam diversi effectus in anima, quod non ponitur. Ergo etc. 

Dico ergo quod nulla alia virtus est in sacramentis nisi virtus subsistens, 
quae Deus est. Nec aliter sacramenta dicuntur esse causa gratiae quam obser- 
545 vantiae praeceptorum sint causa gloriae consequendae. Sicut enim observatio 
praeceptorum dicitur causa gloriae non effective, sed tantum ex hoc quia Deus 
statuit cuilibet observanti praecepta dare gloriam—“Si vis,” inquit, “ad vitam 
ingredi, serva mandata”—ita consimiliter sacramenta dicuntur causa gratiae 
non effective, quia ista est solus Deus, sed pro quanto ipse Deus ordinavit 
550 et statuit cuilibet digne suscipienti ipsa conferre gratiam [C 178rb] effective. 

Sic ad quaestionem. 

<Ad rationem principalem> 

Ad rationem in principio, quando dicitur quod “causa concurrens ad aliquem 
supernaturalem effectum” etc., concedo de causa quae agit ad ilium effectum. 
Sic autem non concurrunt sacramenta ad gratiam sive ad iustificationem ani- 
555 mae. Non enim concurrunt causaliter, ut tu accipis in minori, ut statim dic¬ 
tum est. Quare etc. 


547-548 Matthaeus 19.17. 552 Hie supra, 11. 3-7. 


535 ad extra om. Z || concurrit et alia] et alia concurrit Z || non] nunc W 539 (subiec¬ 
tis] sacramentis M3) 540 et ipsa etiam verba om. per homoio. P 542 ponitur] potest CZ 

544-545 observantiae] observatio P (mg.); observantia W 545 sint] sit P (mg.) 545-546 

sint. . . praeceptorum om. per homoio. W 546 quia] quod W 548 serva] sua C (serva M3) 
549 quanto] tanto Z 553 supernaturalem effectum inv. W 554 concurrunt] concurrent 
C 555 statim om. W 556 quare etc. om. ut abbrev. 
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Abstract 

This article takes as its point of departure the conviction that late medieval 
science should be studied in its own right, and not merely to determine 
whether it presaged developments in early modern science. Case in point: 
Francis of Marchia’s theory of virtus derelicta , the theory that the motion of 
a projectile through the air is due to a force left behind by the original 
motive force. Certainly, Marchia’s view is not a forerunner of inertia. 
Nevertheless, it is argued that virtus derelicta breaks with two important 
Aristotelian principles of motion: “everything that has a beginning must nec¬ 
essarily also have an end” and “form is always indivisible.” Thus, virtus dere¬ 
licta is neither an Aristotelian solution to the problem of projectile motion 
nor a development on the road to early modern science; it belongs to a new 
(but subsequently undeveloped) understanding of motion. 

It is worth re-examining how Francis of Marchia analyzes the causes of 
the motion of proiecta , not only because his analysis has original features, 
but also because these features conflict with several principles of the 
Aristotelian theory of motion. In particular, the concept of virtus derelicta 
plays the main role in Marchia’s break with tradition. It might appear 
that Anneliese Maier wrote all that could be written about projectile 
motion in the later Middle Ages, with special reference to Marchia’s opin¬ 
ion. Most importantly, she removed once and for all any cause for mis¬ 
interpreting virtus derelicta as identical to “inertial force”: 


* In what follows I will refer to Chris Schabel’s critical edition of Marchia’s Sent. IV, 
q. 1, published in this volume (pp. 41-80), rather than Anneliese Maier’s famous text, 
since the former is based on the results of later Marchia studies that Maier could not have 
known. I will simply quote the edition in square brackets as IV. 1 followed by line num¬ 
bers after a colon, e.g. [IV. 1:3-17]. Thanks to Russ Friedman and Chris Schabel for read¬ 
ing and commenting on an earlier draft of this article. 
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The crucial contrast between the principle of inertia and the theory of 
impetus lies in both the above-mentioned elements: in the idea that on 
its own account a motion remains unchanged in the absence of any 
external or internal forces, and that as a consequence there are (violent) 
motions in response to which the mobile does not show the tendency to 
come back to a state of rest. This idea signals the abandonment once 
and for all of the Aristotelian principle omne quod movetur ab aliquo move- 
tur , and thereby the abandonment of the foundation of scholastic mechan¬ 
ics, which the impetus theory still retained and on which it was based. 
This contrast is in any case so strong that the new idea could not be 
developed on the basis of the old theory, but only in opposition to it. 1 

The device of virtus derelicta is used in order to solve problems associ¬ 
ated with the Aristotelian distinction between natural and violent motion. 
As far as Maier was concerned, Marchia’s virtus derelicta fit entirely into 
an Aristotelian conceptual framework, requiring only minor modifications 
of Aristotle’s basic theory. 2 In Maier’s view, then, whenever virtus derelicta 
played a specific role within the Aristotelian framework, the medieval 
mode of scientific thinking was entirely dependent on the Aristotelian one. 
So, given that we have Maier’s considered views on the matter, is it really 


1 A. Maier, Zjjuei Grundprobleme der scholastischen Naturphilosophie. Das Problem der intensiven 
Grosse. Die Impetustheorie, 2. Auflage, Rome 1951, 306: “Der entscheidende Gegensatz zwi- 
schen dem Tragheitsprinzip und der Impetustheorie liegt in den beiden ersten Momenten: 
in dem Gedanken, dass eine Bewegung sich von selbst ohne auBere oder innere Krafte 
erhalt, und dass es folglich (gewaltsame) Bewegungen gibt, denen gegeniiber das mobile 
nicht das Bestreben zeigt, in den Ruhezustand zuriickzukehren. Dieser Gedanke bedeutet 
die endgiiltige Aufgabe des aristotelischen Prinzips omne quod movetur ab aliquo movetur , und 
damit die Aufgabe der Grundlagen der scholastischen Mechanik, die die Impetustheorie 
noch festgehalten und auf denen sie aufgebaut hat. Und dieser Gegensatz ist allerdings so 
stark, dass der neue Gedanke sich nicht aus dem alten, sondern nur gegen ihn entwickeln 
konnte.” On Marchia see in particular ibid., 161-200. 

2 Maier, %wei Grundprobleme (cit. n. 1 above), 195: “Marchia erklart vielmehr, dass 
Aristoteles grundsatzlich die richtige Losung gefunden habe, indem er die Bewegung das 
proiectum auf eine sekundare bewegende Kraft zuriickfiihrt, die ein Ableger der primare 
Kraft ist. Diese Losung ist nur in einem Punkt zu korrigieren: der Trager der sekundare 
Kraft ist nicht das Medium, sondern der bewegte Korper.” There is a large bibliography 
on Aristode’s theory of motion, but among other works the reader might consult the 
following: H. Happ, Hyle. Studien zum aristotelischen Materie-Begri/f, Berlin-New York 1971; 
G.A. Lucchetta, Una fisica senza matematica: Democrito, Aristotele, Filopono , Trento 1978; 
D. Bostock, Aristotle on Continuity in Physics VI, in: L. Judson (ed.), Aristotle’s Physics: a 
Collection of Essays , Oxford 1991, 179-212; D. Charles, Teleological Causation in the Physics, 
in: ibid., 101-28; J.J. Cleary, Aristotle and Mathematics: Aporethic Method in Cosmology and 
Metaphysics , Leiden-New York-Koln 1995. 
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necessary to reconsider yet again what Marchia means by virtus derelicta 
as well as the role it plays in his analysis of the causes of violent motion? 

From the 1950s to the 1990s, Marshall Clagett and Edward Grant 
published their contributions to the study of late medieval science. At 
many junctures in his studies of medieval science, Clagett adopted the 
general perspective of Pierre Duhem, examining explicitly whether aspects 
of medieval science were genuine forerunners of the Galilean-Newtonian 
Scientific Revolution. With particular reference to the problem of virtus 
derelicta , Edward Grant was not entirely in agreement with the view of 
Duhem, who thought that virtus derelicta had the same meaning as ‘iner¬ 
tial force’, at least implicitly; nevertheless, Grant argued that the concept 
of impetus (a term synonymous with virtus derelicta , but preferred by John 
Buridan) has some characteristics of the principle of inertia. 3 In my opin¬ 
ion we need to re-examine the issue, because lying behind the research 
of practically all those who study late medieval science is a highly prob¬ 
lematic presupposition. This presupposition is encapsulated in the fol¬ 
lowing question: does late medieval science anticipate the Galilean-Newtonian 
Scientific Revolution, or does it still depend on Aristotle? 

I think that it is important for us not even to attempt to answer this 
false question, because it looks like an either/or dichotomy: either medieval 
science anticipated Galileo or it still depended on Aristotle. But the appar¬ 
ent dichotomy is only the result of the diffusion of Duhem’s pioneering 
works arguing for the essential continuity between medieval and early 
modern science, on the one hand, and of Kuhn’s epistemological notions 
describing the structure of scientific revolutions, on the other. 4 Duhem 
and Kuhn seem to leave us with a choice between continuity and dis¬ 
continuity, and no middle ground. The question we must ask, before even 
beginning our study of late medieval science, is as follows: is it really 


3 For Clagett, see e.g. his “Introduction” to Nicole Oresme and the Medieval Geometry of 
Qualities and Motions. A Treatise on the Uniformity and Difformity of Intensities Known as Tractatus 
de configurationibus qualitatum et motuum, ed. and trans. M. Clagett, Madison-Milwaukee- 
London 1968, 105-06. Clagett deals direcdy with Marchia and virtus derelicta in his The 
Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages, Madison 1959, 519-20, where on p. 520 Clagett fol¬ 
lows Maier in arguing that Marchia’s virtus derelicta is “a simple emendation of the Aristotelian 
theory, transferring the principal impressed power to the projectile.” For Grant’s opinion, 
see e.g. The Foundations of Modem Science in the Middle Ages. Their Religious, Institutional, and 
Intellectual Contexts, Cambridge 1996, 95-97. 

4 I refer in particular to P. Duhem, Le systeme du monde. Histoire des doctrines cosmologiques 
de Platon a Copemic, Paris 1954-59, vol. VII, 4, and vol. VIII, 542, and to T.S. Kuhn, The 
Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Chicago 1962. 
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possible to answer the question “Does late medieval science anticipate 
modern science”? In my opinion it is not possible to marshal conclusive 
evidence or rational arguments for either the affirmative or the negative 
response to this question. We can point out certain deviations from the 
one way of thinking or from the other, but that is not the same as answer¬ 
ing the global question of whether medieval science anticipated modem 
science. Given that assuming virtus derelicta to be either an anticipation of 
modem science or a continuation of Aristotelian physics is a false dichotomy, 
it seems more useful to pay attention to the exact meaning of the con¬ 
cept virtus derelicta and the role Marchia gives to it in his explanation of 
the motion of proiecta . If we take the above question as our point of depar¬ 
ture, this will colour the way we understand all the arguments used by 
the Franciscan theologian. 

Marchia analyzes violent motion in the context of his discussion of the 
consecration of the Eucharist [IV. 1:1-2]. Maier did not make much of 
this fact, as if it were a negligible point. As mentioned above, her efforts 
were directed towards answering the question whether virtus derelicta antic¬ 
ipated the modern concept of ‘inertia’, and she showed clearly that it did 
not. On the other hand, Maier did carefully stress that late medieval sci¬ 
ence was really a heterogeneous “world of thinking,” 5 so to speak, in 
which the concept of virtus derelicta had a multiplicity of meanings. Despite 
that, however, she did not notice that there is a manifest break from the 
Aristotelian framework in the way that this concept is used to explain 
the causes of several diverse kinds of violent motion. 6 

I will argue below that virtus derelicta represents a way of conceiving 
motion that is neither Aristotelian nor Galilean: it can be seen as the 
starting point of a new concept of motion. To be sure, Marchia’s ideas 
were inchoate; nevertheless, when taken up by Nicole Oresme, for exam¬ 
ple, they soon led to conclusions about the nature and causes of every 
kind of motion that appear to be different from both Aristotle’s conclu¬ 
sions and those of modern physicists. Specifically, the concept of virtus 
derelicta , in precisely the way Marchia takes it, restricts to only some kinds 
of motion the applicability of the Aristotelian physical principle according 


5 See Maier, £wei Grundprobleme (cit. n. 1 above), 114. 

6 I should stress that Maier actually did note a departure from the Aristotelian point 
of view: virtus derelicta causes a motion that is in some way natural and not violent, and 
this observation is correct. But Maier devoted little attention to this point, which is cru¬ 
cial in my opinion, because it is the root of a new way of conceiving motion that is both 
non-Aristotelian and non-Galilean. See Maier, £wei Grundprobleme (cit. n. 1 above), 185-86. 
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to which “everything that has a beginning must necessarily also have an 
end.” 7 In effect, virtus derelicta makes it possible to analyze a broad spec¬ 
trum of non-violent motions that nevertheless are not natural motions, 
having no natural tendencies or aims; since natural, terrestrial motions, 
on the Aristotelian system, always cease when the mobiles come to rest 
in their proper places, in this respect virtus derelicta allows for the possi¬ 
bility of some motions taking place without necessarily coming to an end. 
In addition, it will be argued that virtus derelicta opens the door to a 
quantification of certain types of motion, inasmuch as it breaks with the 
Aristotelian principle that form is always indivisible. The very fact that 
virtus derelicta is a form that in principle depletes itself makes it possible 
to measure it, and the motion it causes, in a quantitative way that is not 
open to the traditional Aristotelian view of form. 

Let us begin, then,—as we must—by oudining the exact context in which 
the concept of virtus derelicta was born. Francis of Marchia explains its 
meaning in his commentary on the Sentences (book IV, question 1), as he 
tries to understand what kind of alteration takes place during the conse¬ 
cration of the Eucharist: how can the forms of Christ’s body and blood 
inhere in the matter of bread and wine [IV. 1:8-12]? Marchia considers 
the problem of consecration to be just one of a group of changes that 
include (1) motions that are not completely natural, such as projectile 
motion, in which the projectile continues to move after the motive force 
ceases to act on the mobile, and (2) artificial changes caused by an exter¬ 
nal force that leads shapeless matter to a non-connatural end (one that 
is completely contrary to its essence, for example a shape that it would 
never take on by itself) [IV. 1:50-9]. Put simply: we are dealing here with 
changes or motions that are not absolutely natural, since some type of 
outside force is required to make them occur (in contrast to natural 
change), and yet are not absolutely violent either, since they do not oppose 
the natural tendencies of the object receiving the action of the motive 
force [IV. 1:320-7]. On the basis of these preliminary examples, virtus dere¬ 
licta clearly seems to be used as a conceptual tool that makes it possible 
to explain why “hybrid-motions” that are neither completely natural nor 
completely violent happen. 

7 This was the real point of departure from Aristotelian physics, which as far as I can 
tell Maier did not notice. For the Aristotelian principle, see De caelo I, 12, 282a25; for 
Oresme, see his Le Livre du ciel et du monde I, c. 29, eds. A.D. Menut and A.J. Denomy, 
Madison 1968, 200-02. 
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According to Marchia, virtus derelicta is a forma per accidens that the motive 
force gives to the mobile body allowing it to continue for some time in 
its movement, without another push being necessary to keep it moving. 
Moreover, virtus derelicta is adapted to the dispositions of what undergoes 
its action, or to be exact, following what Marchia himself often says, it 
acts proportionately to the movable potentialities of the moved body. 
Thus, this is not a form of the sort that leads to the perfection of the 
matter to which it is united by reaching the very essence of the matter 
itself [IV. 1:232-40, 329-36, 345-8]. In consequence virtus derelicta is more 
easily received by corpora mixta\ in fact, bodies of this type are unceas¬ 
ingly subjected to several forces acting in different directions. Therefore 
virtus derelicta acts against the natural tendencies of this kind of body. In 
other words, whenever this kind of motive force ( virtus derelicta alone) acts, 
no essential change is caused, as Marchia explains: 

What is more perfectly suited to be moved by a motive virtus is a more 
proportionate subject of motion; but a stone or any other mixed body 
of sufficient weight is more easily and more perfectly movable by a 
motive virtus than air or some other light thing, such as chaff, for the 
mover more perfecdy moves and throws farther and more easily a stone 
of sufficient weight than he does chaff or anything else lighter than this; 
therefore, if because of its lightness chaff is not a proportionate mobile 
for a motive virtus , then neither is air itself, and it follows from this that 
a stone is a more proportionate subject of the virtus continuing this 
motion than air is [IV. 1:195-203]. 

Regarding Marchia’s analysis of the motion of proiecta, , what is remarkable 
is that frequendy the Franciscan theologian maintains that virtus derelicta 
is a form lacking any natural inclination or tendency; there is no teleo¬ 
logical imperative connected to it. The movement imparted by virtus dere¬ 
licta is indifferent with respect to direction—this is motion that does not 
conform to the pattern of natural motion. At the beginning of any given 
motion virtus derelicta can work with or against the particular natural dis¬ 
position of the mobile body with respect to this motion. If it works against 
the mobile body’s natural disposition, the result is that virtus derelicta dis¬ 
sipates more quickly than when it is working with the natural disposi¬ 
tion. Thus, for Marchia virtus derelicta has no regard for any ‘end’ of 
movement, whether ‘end’ is taken in a temporal, spatial, or essential sense 
[IV. 1: 237-40, 258-62, 384-7]. Now, this particular feature is common 
to the motion of proiecta and to purely violent motion. Nevertheless, the 
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motion caused by virtus derelicta is not precisely an example of violent 
motion. In fact, Marchia never forgets to stress, when it seems useful, 
that the motion caused by virtus derelicta is connaturalis , because it can be 
(although it is not necessarily) in agreement with the dispositions of the 
mobile body [IV. 1:309-15]. 

A further consequence of this view is that it undermines the universal 
validity of the Aristotelian idea that any motion without an end or a nat¬ 
ural inclination is forced or violent motion. This will have crucial con¬ 
sequences for the way several medieval physicists after Marchia will think 
of motion in general, basing their ideas on Marchia’s own theory of vir¬ 
tus derelicta. The conclusion according to which the motion given by this 
kind of force not only has no end, but also no temporal stopping point, 
will be the most important one that natural philosophers like Buridan 
will deduce from the particular features of virtus derelicta. 

The Franciscan theologian appears to have regarded the theory as his 
own original invention. In any event he looked upon it as diverging from 
the main auctoritates in the field of physics. 8 Nevertheless, it seems clear 
that Marchia drew some inspiration from Averroes, who in fact is quoted 
three times in Marchia’s IV Sentences , question 1 [IV. 1:249, 318-19, 417- 
20] . 9 To be sure, the Muslim philosopher does not use the concept of 
virtus derelicta , and he may not even have realized the change in the 
Aristotelian framework that he was introducing. Yet Averroes established 
the theoretical conditions that made it possible to talk about a new kind 
of motion, beginning with celestial motion and applying its laws to some— 
and only some—terrestrial motions. Averroes singles out a special kind 
of motion with particular features that make it different from merely nat¬ 
ural motions (motus naturaliter simpliciter) and merely violent motions (rnotus 
extra naturam ), and similar to the motion of proiecta that Marchia analyzes. 
This is the motion of heavenly bodies, which, according to Averroes, has 
no natural tendency: whatever the form keeping the heavenly body in 


8 In fact he maintains his theory “quicquid de hoc dixerit Philosophus et Commentator” 
PV. 1:249]. 

9 For Averroes’ analysis of the contradictions implied by the distinction between nat¬ 
ural and violent motion, see Aristotelis de physico auditu libri octo, cum Averrois Cordubensis variis 
in eosdem commentariis, quae omnia a summis huius aetatis Philosophis, a mendis quamplurimis expur¬ 
gate cemuntur , VIII, comm. 27-35, in: Aristotelis opera cum Averrois commentariis , apud Iunctas, 
Venice 1562-1574, vol. IV, ff. 364ra-375rb (quoted henceforth as Averroes, In Physicam, 
followed by the number of the comment and the folio). 
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motion may be, that form does not lead to any condition of perfection. 10 
As we saw above, Marchia’s virtus derelicta acts in the same way. Indeed, 
according to Averroes, the motion of heavenly bodies is connaturalis , because 
it happens like any natural motion does. There is only one crucial difference 
between the motion of heavenly bodies and that of proiecta : the former 
can receive endlessly the action of a virtus extrinseca (specifically, the angelic 
intelligence that drives each heavenly body), but the matter of proiecta can¬ 
not. 11 Beyond that, however, they are both neither motus naturaliter simpliciter , 
nor motus extra naturam , but motus praeter naturam , to use Averroes 5 words. 

The potentially infinite action of the virtus of heavenly bodies is lim¬ 
ited only by the essence of this kind of body, which is essentially sim¬ 
ple. 12 Since this virtus is absoluta —that is, disengaged—from the body, the 
form this virtus constitutes does not depend on the matter on which it 
acts. Thus its action would be endless and of infinite force; it is restricted 
only per accidens by the limits of matter itself. 13 Averroes makes a short 
reference to heavenly motion in his long commentary on the Physics , book 
VIII, where the subject under discussion is the cause of the motion of 
animated bodies. Here he maintains that it is possible to place alongside 
the natural form of a movable body qua body another natural form— 
anima —that is not necessarily contrary to the former and that, therefore, 
together with the former can anyway cause a completely natural motion. 14 
Here again, then, we see Averroes arguing that a force or form can exist 
that sometimes causes natural motion, sometimes violent, and hence is 
stricdy speaking different from the causes of either. 

Marchia’s theory has its starting point in the analysis of heavenly 
motions, which Averroes acknowledged to be special. Marchia defines a 
unique difference between virtus derelicta and virtus coelestis: the latter is per- 


10 Averroes, In Physicam, 27, f. 365vb. 

11 IV. 1:368-77; Averroes Cordubensis, Sermo de substantia orbis, cap. 3, in: Aristotelis opera 
cum Averrois , IX, f. lOva-b. 

12 Averroes, Sermo de substantia , 3, f. lOvb. 

13 Averroes, Sermo de substantia , 3, f. 9ra. 

14 Averroes, In Physicam, 27, f. 365rb-va: “Potest quis dicere quod motus corporis ab 
anima, verbi gratia ad superius, est motus extra naturam, cum moveat ipsum econtrario 
suo motu naturali. Corpus enim animalis innatum est moveri ad inferius, sed tamen, quia 
anima animalis est forma sui corporis naturaliter, necesse est ut motus eius a sua anima 
fit naturaliter. Sed, si fuerit inventum aliquid motum per principium in eo, ita quod in 
suo corpore non sit principium contrarium motui animae, tunc illud motum erit motum 
naturaliter simpliciter, scilicet per animam et per corpus, ut declaratum erit de corpore 
coelesti.” 
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feet in se, while the former is naturally imperfect, somewhere between a 
permanent form (colour, for example), which leads the dispositions of a 
body to a condition of perfection or full actualization, and a successive 
form (motion or time, for example) allowing for a continual succession 
of parts instant after instant: 

So I say that there are three types of form: one is simply successive, 
such as motion, and this sort of form disappears and goes away at the 
same time the mover stops. Another is simply permanent, such as white¬ 
ness. The third is roughly in the middle, because it is neither simply 
successive, like motion, nor simply permanent, since, when its cause 
ceases, it can only remain for a short time—and the motive virtus caused 
by the first virtus is of this sort [IV. 1:470-5]. 

Marchia does not take the step that Buridan will in his commentary on 
De caelo : if virtus derelicta (or impetus , as Buridan calls it) acted on a body 
that did not resist its action, and in so doing it favoured the dispositions 
of the body, the result would be motion without end. One could imag¬ 
ine this happening in the heavens, since there is no contrary resistance— 
and indeed God rested on the seventh day after setting the spheres in 
motion. 15 Francis of Marchia, on the other hand, only admits that the 
motion of proiecta always depletes itself, ceasing after a time, as our expe¬ 
rience tells us. He draws the conclusion that virtus derelicta is a form that 
has a limited amount of “power” or “force” in it, and this force can 
spread out either wholly or partially according to the different situations 
in which it takes effect [IV. 1:423-31, 445-53]. 

We should turn our attention to a second characteristic of Marchia’s 
theory, which illustrates the crucial change being made to the Aristotelian 
framework. Form is an indivisible principle in Aristode’s well-known opin¬ 
ion; therefore, it is not quantifiable. 16 Of course, one could measure the 


15 See Ioannes Buridanus, In Metaphysicen Aristotelis quaestiones, lib. XII, q. 9, J. Badius 
Ascensius, Paris 1518 (reprint Frankfurt 1964), f. 123ra: “Adhuc esset ponibilis una ima- 
ginatio, nescio an fatua: vos scitis quod multi ponunt quod proiectum post exitum a proi- 
iciente movetur ab impetu dato a proiiciente et movetur quamdiu durat impetus fortior 
quam resistentia; et in infinitum duraret impetus nisi diminueretur et corrumperetur a 
resistente contrario vel ab inclinante ad contrarium motum. Et in motibus celestibus nul¬ 
lum est resistens contrarium. Ideo, cum in creatione mundi Deus quamlibet spheram movit 
qua velocitate voluit, ipse cessavit a movendo et per impetum illis spheris impressum sem¬ 
per postea duraverunt illi motus. Unde dictum est quod Deus septima die requievit ab 
omni opere quod patraverat.” 

16 See Physics , II, 2, 193b23-194b 15. 
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effects of this indivisible principle, e.g. in motion, but this would only tell 
us about the degree to which a body’s resistive force hindered the action 
of the motive forces. For example, velocity in local motion is affected by 
the resistive force the medium “uses” to prevent the action of any motive 
force. 17 On this analysis of motion, if the degree of resistive force were 
zero, this would result in instantaneous motion, as Marchia himself notes. 18 

Although he may not have known it, Marchia was working within a 
particular pre-Galilean conceptual tradition, somewhat un-Aristotelian, 
which the Byzantine commentator John Philoponus (d. ca. 570) had helped 
develop centuries before in discussing at length the possibility of motion 
in a void in a long note at the end of his commentary on book IV of 
the Physics . 19 Philoponus stresses that, according to the principles of 
Aristotelian physics, any change that occurs is due to the contributions 
both of the dispositions of the body subjected to the motive force and of 
the motive force itself, which has a specific degree. 20 If the resistive force 
were zero, the motive force would act according to its proper maximal 
degree and would not undergo any reduction. The Byzantine commen¬ 
tator adds that it really seems nonsensical to think that a material body 
could move in an instant over any distance. In fact, the spatial distance 
between two points is itself a sort of resistance. 21 

Averroes maintained the same conclusion in his treatise De substantia 
orbis : the matter of heavenly bodies is subiectum tantum , i.e. a heavenly 


17 In any case, although on the Aristotelian theory resistive force can in principle be 
measured, such measurement was a rare occurrence in the later Middle Ages—if it ever 
occurred. 

18 See Francis of Marchia, Super libros Physicorum Aristotelis , VIII, c. 9, no. 3, quoted and 
discussed in C. Schabel, On the Threshold of Inertial Mass? Francesco d’Appignano on Resistance 
and Infinite Velocity , in: D. Priori (ed.), Atti del I Convegno Intemazionale su Francesco d’Appignano, 
Appignano del Tronto 2002, 182-83 and nn. 20-21. 

19 Iohannes Philoponus, In Aristotelis physicorum libros quinque posteriores commentaria: corolla- 
rium de inani , in: Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca , vol. XVII, edita consilio et auctoritate 
Academiae Litterarum regiae Borussicae, typis et impensis Georgi Reimeri, Berlin 1888, 
675-95 (quoted henceforth as: Philoponus, Corollarium de inani). There is a large body of 
literature on Philoponus’ theory of motion; see e.g. M. Wolff, Geschichte der Impetustheorie. 
Untersuchungen zum Ursprung der klassischen Mechanik, Frankfurt-am-Main 1978, 67-160 pas¬ 
sim; Lucchetta, Una Jisica senza matematica (cit. n. 3 above); R. Sorabji, The Theory of Impetus 
or Impressed Force: Philoponus , in: R. Sorabji, Matter, Space, Motion. Theories in Antiquity and Their 
Sequel, London 1988, 227-48; C. Wildberg, John Philoponus , in: E.N. Zalta (ed.), The Stanford 
Encyclopedia of Phihsophy (Fall 2003 Edition), URL = http://plato.stanford.edu/archives/fall2003/ 
entries/philoponus/; as well as the literature referred to in those places. 

20 Philoponus, Corollarium de inani, 677-78. 

21 Philoponus, Corollarium de inani, 681-84. According to Philoponus, motion happens in 
time in all cases because its essence is temporal; see on this specific point ibid., 695. 
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body’s form does not bring its matter from potency to act, and as a result 
the essential limits of its quantity are the unique resistive force that lim¬ 
its the action of the vis motrix itself. In any case, even if there were infinite 
force, there would still be finite motion in the heaven, which is caused 
by the self-limiting will of angelic intelligences. 22 Marchia advances sim¬ 
ilar objections to the Aristotelian ideas about instantaneous motion and 
appears to conclude that virtus derelicta is an entity that lies beyond the 
basic principles of the Stagirite’s theory of motion. In fact—and here is 
a major break with the traditional Aristotelian theory—since the action 
of virtus derelicta is limited and observable, it becomes theoretically possi¬ 
ble to quantify the motion of proiecta and virtus derelicta itself. In this way, 
the Aristotelian principle according to which the form is indivisible is ren¬ 
dered null and void. Moreover, as Marchia tells us [IV. 1: 449-53], given 
this new theoretical framework we should not deny the hypothesis of 
motion in a void, 23 that is, the motion of a body so disposed that virtus 
derelicta can act on it with full force. 


22 Averroes, De substantia orbis , 3, f. 9vb-10ra: “Manifestum est enim quod, si in corpore 
composito ex materia et forma esset virtus infinita in tempore, sequeretur in ipso esse vir- 
tutem infinitam in ipsa actione aut passione, et est impossibile quod Aristoteles intulit ex 
posse virtutum, quibus moventur corpora coelestia in tempore. Et est manifestum quod 
non sequitur etiam ex hoc, quod corpus recipit passionem finitam in se infinitam in tem¬ 
pore, ut sit compositum ex materia et forma, sicut sequeretur cum actio et passio eius 
fuerit finita in tempore. Primum enim contingit ei, secundum quod est corpus tantum; 
secundum autem secundum quod est corpus non compositum. Modus deceptionis in hac 
quaestione, et quod fecit putari Aristotelem contradicere sibi, est aequivocatio istorum duo- 
rum nominum, finitum et infinitum, quoniam, cum non distinguitur \sic\ Fortasse: distin- 
guuntur?] finitas et infinitas contingentes in tempore a finitate et infinitate contingentibus 
in actione et passione, contingit ista ambiguitas, et ex hac finitate in qua conveniunt cor¬ 
pora coelestia et materialia, declaravit Aristoteles universaliter corpus omne esse finitum, 
non ex finitate, quae accidit corpori, secundum quod componitur ex materia et forma, et 
per haec abscinduntur dubitationes contra Aristotelem. Et potest aliquis dicere quod, cum 
omne corpus agit per aliquod et patitur per aliud, necesse est ut omne corpus fit com¬ 
positum ex materia et forma. Et ad hoc dicamus esse verum. Sed corporum quoddam est 
compositum, ita quod forma non constituitur per materiam, ita quod materia est subiec- 
tum tantum, et non materia, cuius esse sit in potentia, ut corpus coelestae [rid]: et quod¬ 
dam est compositum ex materia, quae est in potentia, et forma, quae constituitur per 
materiam, ut corpora generabilia et corruptibilia. . . . Apparet etiam ex hoc corpus coeleste 
non habere subiectum nisi tantum propter motum localem, corpora autem generabilia et 
corruptibilia habent materiam propter generationem et corruptionem, datur autem eis 
forma propter actionem, sed differenter, quia in altero est tempore infinita, in altero vero 
finita: propterea illae sunt immateriales, istae vero formae materiales. Secundum hoc igi- 
tur debet intelligi ista quaestio, quam ignoravi diu ante logicam perscrutationem.” 

23 Maier stresses this theoretical consequence, too: %wd Grundprobleme (cit. n. 1 above), 
196-97. 
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The innovation of Marchia’s concept of virtus derelicta lies not so much 
in putting the new motive force in the proiectum rather than in the medium 
through which it moves [IV. 1:158-80], as in granting it a crucial role in 
the analysis of a particular set of natural motions (or motions that are 
non-violent stricto sensu) as a form with no natural tendency or disposi¬ 
tion, which causes the motion. Maier paid so much attention to the fact 
that virtus derelicta was in the projectile as opposed to in the medium 
because she realized that the solution to this kind of problem could make 
it possible to conceive of motion in a void. 24 In so doing Maier over¬ 
looked the idea of virtus derelicta as a special kind of form. This is a pity, 
because it is this latter aspect of virtus derelicta that really shows a decisive 
departure from the Aristotelian point of view concerning nature and its 
laws. Although Maier made frequent mention of Marchia’s theory, she 
did not notice that it contains implicitly the theoretical possibility of a 
quantification of motive force as a form. 25 

Marchia’s theory of virtus derelicta should be considered the first step on 
the road to a new physics—in fact, it is no longer Aristotelian; rather its 
features are unique. I will support my point of view with Marchia’s own 
words. When he tries to give persuasive reasons in order to explain what 
virtus derelicta really is, he compares its motive action with that by which 
magnets attract iron and with that by which light illuminates bodies 
[IV. 1:315-18, 352-7, 394-9]. The first comparison is simply part of a long 
tradition of studies on the motion of proiecta and it is easy to find it in 
fourteenth-century commentaries on the Aristotelian libri naturales : mag¬ 
nets attract iron by inducing an alteration in the iron that prepares it for 
receiving without resistance the action of the vis attractiva , to which the 
iron conforms itself [IV. 1:355-7]. 26 

The second comparison, however, cannot be found so easily before 
Marchia’s commentary on Sentences , at least to my knowledge. Afterwards 
it seems to be used widely by artistae who became magistri during the 


24 Maier, gwei Grundprobleme (cit. n. 1 above), 225. 

25 In fact, Maier does not say anything about the quantification of form. 

26 See e.g. Ioannes Buridanus, Quaestiones de generatione et corruptione I, q. 18, ms Berlin, 
Staatsbibliothek, lat. fol. 387, f. 141va: “De magnete dicendum quod agit in ferrum sed 
prius in aerem medium, ut dicit Commentator septimo Physicorum, ita quod aliquam 
qualitatem imprimit in aerem et multiplicatur usque ad ferrum, et tunc ferrum per illam 
qualitatem sibi impressam est innatum moveri ad magnetem propter aliquam convenien- 
tiam.” Averroes also made this kind of comparison in his long commentary on the Physics , 
as Marchia knows: In Physicam, 35, f. 374va. 
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period John Buridan taught at Paris (ca. 1325-60): virtus derelicta acts in 
the same way as light (lux) when it illuminates bodies, and therefore it 
puts their dispositiones non corruptibiles into act: “For a virtus or form like 
light, which does not posit any alteration in the heavens—and this form 
[i.e. the virtus derelicta ] is of this sort, since it is neutral and without a 
contrary—is not repugnant to the heavens any more than light is; but 
this is a virtus that has no contrary and posits no more alteration in the 
heavens than light does” [IV, 1:396-9]. Finally, light (lux) becomes lumen 
as it is reflected by a non-transparent body. In fact, lumen is the visible 
light that is the reflection of the light emanating from a per se luminous 
body. Just as light does not lead a complex body to the perfection related 
to any of its qualities, but rather it brings some dispositions into act, so 
virtus derelicta brings different dispositions into act. 27 

Marchia wants to place the action of virtus derelicta in the group of 
causes of motion that have no natural disposition; in this respect, it is 
just like light, which does not direct or aim the changes that it causes 
towards a goal that is contrary to another goal (a spatial end, for example), 
as generally happens when a material body moves upwards or downwards. 
Causes of this kind are what power “connatural” motions, which do not 
have their ends in conditions of perfection proper to the moving bodies 
(in contrast to permanent forms like qualities); consequently, these causes 
do not provoke any corruption (or at least it happens merely per accidens ), 
because they bring into act forms that are not contrary to other forms. 

This really is a departure from the original Aristotelian theory of motion, 
because in Marchia’s opinion movements without end are in some way 
natural. This crucial difference is not rendered explicit by Marchia, and 
of course neither are its consequences, but we can try to do that, start¬ 
ing from the Franciscan’s arguments. 


27 Among quite a few examples that could be given, see e.g. C. Kren, The Quaestiones 
super de celo of Nicole Oresme , 2 vols. (Ph.D. Dissertation, The University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 1965), vol. 1, book 1, q. 22, 401: “Secunda conclusio est de accidente quod non 
corrumpitur a contrario nec per se sicud caliditas, neque ex consequenti ut albedo, sed 
propter absentiam conservantis, sicud lumen vel species in medio. Est igitur conclusio quod 
quodlibet tale de natura sua est corruptibile et tamen possible est quod aliquid tale nun- 
quam corrumpatur, sicud prius arguebatur de lumine, et causa est quia tale accidens non 
habet contrarium positivum, ideo non indigent aliqua virtute a resistendo contrario, sed 
quantum est de se potest perpetuari si maneat conservans et corrumpitur si recedens.” 
Note that Maier found the comparison between the essence of light and that of virtus dere¬ 
licta (or impetus) in Marsilius of Inghen’s commentary on the Physics (from the second half 
of the fourteenth century): Zyuei Grundprobleme (cit. n. 1 above), 285. 
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Any virtus naturalis , such as virtus derelicta , causes a motion that is not 
necessarily destined to come to an end—this in contrast to violent motions— 
because it is not in opposition to the natural dispositions of the moved 
body in any way. Such a motion could in principle last forever, but in 
reality it lasts for a limited time because a virtus derelicta has temporal lim¬ 
its of action. This is what Marchia maintains in two different passages 
of his Sentences IV, q. 1, the second of which brings out the difference 
between virtus derelicta and virtus coelestis : 

And if someone asks what type of virtus this is, one can say that it is 
neither an absolutely permanent form, nor an absolutely vanishing one, 
but quasi in between, because it remains for a time. Just as heat gen¬ 
erated by fire in water does not have permanent existence absolutely as 
it does in fire, nor absolutely vanishing existence like the heating process 
itself, but rather existence that remains for a fixed time, thus in the mat¬ 
ter at hand this type of virtus remains for a time in accordance with the 
proportion of the virtus by which it is left behind [IV, 1:241-7]. 

But one must realize that being corrupted with the cessation of the mov¬ 
ing virtus is two-fold: in one way something is corrupted with the cessation 
of the moving virtus such that, when the virtus stops, that thing is corrupted 
and destroyed, like motion, for at the instant that the virtus of the mover 
stops, the motion is corrupted or stops or ceases at the same time. In ano¬ 
ther way something is said to be corrupted or to cease to be when some¬ 
thing else ceases not because when that something else ceases or is 
corrupted it itself is corrupted at the same time, but because it cannot last 
long when the other has ceased, on account of the imperfection of its 
being. Just as the rays or remains left in the eye from something excep¬ 
tionally bright are not corrupted immediately when the visible thing is 
removed, but after a short time, because they cannot last long with the 
thing removed, because of their imperfection, it is thus with this virtus caused 
or impressed in the heaven by the moving intelligence, and also with any 
other virtus caused by any other mover via local motion [IV, 1:456-69]. 

However, on the same basis we could theoretically eliminate the condi¬ 
tion that restricts the possibility of an everlasting motion, if we only con¬ 
sider the dispositions of that which is undergoing the non-corruptive 
motive action. These actions are put into effect by a natural motive force, 
such as sunlight, but the action itself does not lead the body undergoing 
the action to a state of perfection, for there is no limit to the degrees of 
illumination. In effect, these dispositions would be luminous forever, if 
outside circumstances allowed it. 
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Buridan will take the crucial step in this direction and in this sense 
will go beyond Marchia’s theory of virtus derelicta , 28 Maintaining that such 
a virtus connaturalis has a limited force with reference to time and degree 
of intensity, and therefore stressing that it can only cause a simple, limited 
change, is merely an unfounded a priori decision. Conceiving a motion 
without natural disposition or aim means ipso facto considering it as poten¬ 
tially everlasting within an Aristotelian conceptual framework. I think that 
the famous passage from Buridan’s commentary on De caelo , in which the 
perpetual motion of the heavens is imagined as the effect of a particular 
virtus derelicta , should be read from this point of view: virtus derelicta-impetus 
is the correct natural cause of that perpetuity, bearing in mind its fea¬ 
tures and the essence of the matter of heavenly bodies. 

Marchia’s theory of virtus derelicta is one of the most important contri¬ 
butions to the renewal of Western scientific thinking, because it exceeds 
the limitations of the Aristotelian theory of motion. Nevertheless it stops 
at the threshold of a self-conscious break by maintaining that a perpetual 
motion is naturally impossible (although, we can add, logically possible, 
following Duns Scotus’ well known views on the distinction between nat¬ 
ural and logical possibility). In its essence, virtus derelicta has a limited dura¬ 
tion and consequently it can cause only a limited movement. Popper 
would have stressed that this is clearly an ad hoc principle, which does 
not depend on any other formal principle of the theory of virtus derelicta , 29 
In fact, it is only used in order to retain the Aristotelian principle accord¬ 
ing to which “everything that has a beginning must also have an end.” 
Buridan gets rid of it, but he is still able to keep his theory of motion 
coherent: in fact, he starts to travel on a new path, along which the 
meaning of ‘motion’ itself changes. 30 

Padova 

Universita degli Studi di Padova 


28 See above, note 15. 

29 See: K.R. Popper, Realism and the Aim of Science , London-Melbourne-Sidney-Auckland- 
Johannesburg 1983, part I, chap. 1, § 15, 133-35. 

30 On Buridan’s theory of motion see, e.g., Clagett, Science of Mechanics (cit. n. 3 above); 
Grant, The Foundations of Modem Science (cit. n. 3 above), 95-98; A. Ghisalberti, Giovanni 
Buridano. Dalla metafisica alia Jisica, Milan 1975; J. Biard, Le statut du mouvement dans la philo- 
sophie naturelle buridanniene , in: S. Caroti and P. Souffrin (eds.), La nouvelle physique du XIV e 
siecle , Florence 1997, 141-59. 
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Abstract 

This paper attempts to provide a general reconstruction of Francis of Marchia’s 
doctrine of accidental being. The paper is divided into two parts. (1) In the 
first part, I begin by reconstructing the debate on the nature of accidents 
held before Marchia, showing that such a debate is characterised by a pro¬ 
gressive shift concerning the way to understand accidents. While the first 
Aristotelian interpreters regard accidents especially as inhering modes of being of 
substances, the majority of theologians and philosophers in the second half 
of the thirteenth century regard accidents as absolute beings. For them, the 
problem is no longer to explain if and, if so, how accidents can be distinct 
from substances, but how accidents and substances can make some one thing. 
Metaphysically, their primary focus is on explaining what the ontological sta¬ 
tus of inherence is. Although it is especially the consideration of the Eucharistic 
case that induces this change, I point out that many philosophers and theo¬ 
logians find in Aristotle’s texts the philosophical support for taking this step. 
(2) In the second part, I focus more closely on Marchia’s doctrine, arguing 
that Marchia’s position is a slightly revised version of Scotus’s. Unlike Aquinas 
and Bonaventure, Marchia explains Aristotle’s metaphysics of accidents by 
way of the metaphysics of the Eucharist and not vice versa. So, in order to 
explain the philosophical consistency of this miraculous case, Marchia maintains 
that one does not need to modify the notion of inherence by distinguishing 
actual from potential inherence and including the latter in the accident’s 
essence; rather it is necessary to take the case of the Eucharist seriously and, 
on this basis, to remove inherence totally from an accident’s essence. In con¬ 
clusion, the Eucharist shows that accidents are absolute beings to which actual 
inherence pertains contingently, potential inherence necessarily. But like 
Scotus’s, Marchia’s doctrine faces some difficulties that remain unresolved. 


Introductory Remarks 

Traditionally, people think of Aristode’s metaphysics as basically bipartite. 
If we look at the extra-mental world from an Aristotelian perspective, we 
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find substances on the one hand and accidents or qualifications of sub¬ 
stances on the other. What ontological status Aristotle grants to accidents, 
though, is not immediately clear. In fact, we could regard accidents as 
independent beings, or perhaps modes of being, that are really different 
if not separable from substances; or, alternatively, we could regard them 
as substances’ modes of being, which are only conceptually different or sep¬ 
arable from substances. The problem arises because Aristode pursues both 
these views to a certain degree. In order to obtain a general understanding 
of the nature of Aristotelian metaphysics, then, a study focused on the 
nature of accidental being is required. 

In this paper, I intend to present Marchia’s position on accidental being. 
I will argue that Marchia maintains the same position in his philosophical 
and theological writings, and that in many respects this position is similar 
to Scotus’s. In order to argue for my point, I will start by introducing, 
in a systematic way, some influential thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
treatments of the topic. Then, I will turn to Marchia’s doctrine. Specifically, 
I intend to approach this topic from a philosophical point of view, while 
examining the tradition of the Commentaries on Aristode’s Metaphysics. 
Although it is especially (albeit not exclusively) the case of the Eucharist 
that compels medieval philosophers and theologians to rethink the nature 
of accidents, nonetheless I intend to point out that different theological 
or philosophical explanations of accidental being are grounded upon dif¬ 
ferent but quite legitimate readings of Aristode’s Metaphysics. Thus, the label 
‘Aristotelian conception of accidents’, which is often used to characterise 
the conception of accidents endorsed by medieval philosophers, as opposed 
to theologians, requires some nuancing. At the end of the day, no theological 
or philosophical explanation of accidental being really brings Aristotle’s 
metaphysics into crisis; nonetheless every explanation excludes a particular 
version of it. 

1. A Philosophical Explanation of Accidental Being: Accidents Are Nothing Other 
than Modes of Being a Substance Exhibits 

In his works Aristotle provides at least two different accounts of what an 
accident is. On the one hand, Aristotle tells us that an accident is not a 
being in an absolute way. For an accident is what it is while also being 
something else , i.e. a substance of which it is predicated. 1 On the other 


1 Cf. e.g. Anal. Post I, 4, 73b5ff.; 22 passim. 
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hand, Aristode does suggest that an accident is nonetheless a being of a 
certain kind. For an accident is something of a substance, since it is pred¬ 
icated of it, and a substance can lose the accident while still remaining 
a substance. 2 

Probably the clearest statement of this twofold understanding of acci¬ 
dents can be found in the Metaphysics , especially in Book VII, ch. 4. This 
Chapter is devoted to the question of what things have essence and 
definition. In the first half of the Chapter, Aristode argues that only sub¬ 
stances can have essence, since only a substance is what is properly a 
“this something” (tode ti ), and essence expresses precisely what is properly 
a “this something”. When a thing is predicated of another thing, as in 
the case of accidents, we do not have a “this something”. Hence, essence 
belongs only to those things whose formula is a definition, and a definition 
occurs if the thing defined is a primary being. Here, Aristotle defines the 
property of being a “this something” in terms of being primary, and this 
latter property in terms of predicative simplicity. As a result, only a sub¬ 
stance is a primary being because only a substance is a being the nature 
of which does not consist in predicating something of something else or 
simply in predicating itself of something else. For example, a man is a 
primary being because, first, he is not predicated of anything more pri¬ 
mary and, second, his very nature does not involve predicating some¬ 
thing of something else that is categorially different from it. By contrast, 
no accident has an essence, since no accident is a primary being. In fact, 
an accident is what it is because of something else (i.e. a substance) of 
which it is predicated. 3 

In the second half of the Chapter, by contrast, Aristotle modifies this 
picture slightly, by arguing that each categorial item can have essence 
and definition, albeit not in the same way. Substances have essence and 
definition in an absolute way, while accidents have them in a qualified 
and secondary way. 4 In some respect, accidents are also a “this some¬ 
thing” and a primary being. For—as Aristode taught in the Categories — 
they are beings that are per se, indivisible, and numerically one. 5 Therefore, 
they are primary beings, at least with respect to their own category. 6 


2 Cf. e.g. Top., I, 5, 102b4fF.; Met., V, 30, 1025a30-33. 

3 Cf. Met., VII, 4, 1029b 13-1030a 17. 

4 Cf. Met., VII, 4, 1030al7-bl3. 

5 Cf. e.g. Cat., 2, lb6-9; 4, lb25-27, 2a4-7; 5, 3bl8-19. See also Met., V, 7, 1017a22-27. 

6 Cf. Met., VII, 9, 1034b7-10. 
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Nonetheless, accidents must always be defined “by addition”, i.e. with 
reference to substances. For accidents do not exist apart from substances 
in the extra-mental world. So accidents are beings in a secondary way, 
since they need a substance in order for them to actually exist. But that 
does not prevent them from having all the same a certain kind of being. 
Hence, accidents have essence and definition to a certain degree. 

Aristode concludes his argument by saying that such explanations are 
equivalent to each other . 7 It does not matter if we say that accidents are 
not beings in an absolute way or that they are beings but not in an 
absolute way. In spite of this last claim of Aristotle’s, however, the doc¬ 
trine Aristotle proposes in the Metaphysics seems to be open ineluctably 
to two equally well-grounded interpretations. On the one hand, someone 
could hold that it says that accidents and substances are distinct, if not 
separable, beings. For accidents are distinguishable from substances at 
least in definition, and if they can be defined to a certain degree on their 
own, they must to a certain degree have some being of their own. On 
the other hand, someone could equally well insist that accidents are noth¬ 
ing other than modes of being that a substance exhibits. For accidents 
cannot be separated from substances in existence. So they do not have 
any separate and absolute being; indeed, they do not have a separate 
and absolute definition. Let me call these interpretations the Expansive 
and the Reductive Interpretation, respectively. The main philosophical 
problem the first interpretation seems to be concerned with is explaining 
what unity or relationship holds between such distinct items, while the 
second interpretation has to explain how such items are distinguishable from 
each other. As we shall see, when Marchia composed his works, the 
debate on accidental being had shifted significantly from the first to the 
second problem. 

If we look more closely at the Metaphysics doctrine, we see that the 
most natural reading of the traditional Aristotelian dictum ‘an accident 


7 Cf. Met, VII, 4, 1030b3-7. For more details on this argument, see M. Frede - G. Patzig 
(eds.), Aristoteles “Metaphysik Text, Ubersetzung und Kommentar, 2 vols., Munich 1988, 
esp. vol. 2, ad loc.; M.V. Wedin, Aristotle’s Theory of Substance . The Categories and Metaphysics 
Z?ta, Oxford 2000, 197ff. More generally, on Aristode’s theory of accidental being, see 
M. Durrant, Essence and Accident , in: Mind, 84 (1975), 595-600; A. Code, Aristotle on Essence 
and Accident , in R. Grandy - R. Warner (eds.), Philosophical Grounds of Rationality: Intentions , 
Categories , Ends, Oxford 1986, 411-39; M.J. Loux, Primary Ousia. An Essay on Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics Z and H, Ithaca-London 1991, 104-8; N.O. Dahl, Two Kinds of Essence in 
Aristotle: A Pale Man is Not the Same as His Essence , in: The Philosophical Review, 106.2 
(1997), 233-65 (and see there for further literature). 
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is a being because it is something of a being 5 («accidens est ens quia entis ) 8 is 
a subjective reading. An accident is not a being on its own, but it is 
something that a substance has or exemplifies, i.e. a substance’s mode of 
being that the substance can cease to have without ceasing to be what 
it is. Thus, on the subjective reading, the most important fact about an 
accident is that it has a subject , i.e. the substance. As some medieval inter¬ 
preters point out, if Aristotle had meant to say that an accident is a being 
on its own, he would have said that an accident is something of a being 
because it is a being (accidens est entis quia ens) and not vice versa. 9 So, for 
Aristode, an accident exists and it is essentially what it is because of a 
substance {per aliud ). Accordingly, the idea that for an accident ‘to exist 5 
and ‘to be 5 means ‘to inhere in a substance 5 could be regarded as the 
authentic Aristotelian view about accidents 5 essence. In fact, if an acci¬ 
dent could exist without a substance, it would be a substance. Hence, it 
could be defined without reference to a substance. But only substances 
can exist and, hence, be defined separately, since only substances are pri¬ 
mary beings in an absolute way. 


2. An Alternative Philosophical Explanation: Accidents Are Something Other Than 
Substances' Modes of Being 

So far, we have seen that there are at least two explanatory accounts of 
accidental being. This twofold understanding of accidents derives to a 
large extent from the fact that, unlike his medieval interpreters, Aristotle 
does not make a clear distinction between accidents 5 essence and existence. 
So no distinction is drawn between the existential ‘substance-inseparability 5 
that accidents naturally have and the essential or definitional “substance- 
separability 55 that might be granted to accidents. Indeed, according to 
the doctrine of definition that Aristotle elaborates in the Metaphysics , the 
definition stating the thing’s kind of being expresses the conditions the 
thing defined must satisfy in order for it not just to be a thing of that 
kind but also to exist as a thing of that kind. This is most clear because 
Aristotle connects the definition to the species of things. A species is 
regarded as the true object of definition, 10 and at the level of the species 


8 Cf. Met , VII, 1, 1028al8-20. 

9 Cf. e.g. Geoffrey of Aspall, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam , VII, q. 4, argumentum in contrarium , 
ms Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College, 509, f. 97ra. 

10 Cf e.g. Met , VII, 10, 1035b33-36al; 11, 1036a28-29. 
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there seems to be no room for a distinction between essence and exis¬ 
tence. This is a consequence of Aristotle’s so-called essentialism, according 
to which existing, for a thing, amounts to exemplifying a set of essential 
properties. Nevertheless if we look at Aristotelian metaphysics with such 
a distinction in mind, the relationship between the definition and the 
being of the thing defined becomes unclear. For in such a case, it can 
be asked whether the definition of a thing has to express only the species 
of being a thing exhibits or if it further has to explain what conditions a 
particular thing must satisfy in order for it to actually exist. As a result, 
it can be asked whether the subject (or the reference to the subject), 
which is included in the definition of an accident, has to be included in 
the accident’s essence as well. 

At first sight, the classification we introduced above appears rather 
rigid, insofar as it seems to be unable to capture all cases or to cover 
them adequately. In fact, if someone endorses the Reductive Interpretation 
strictly, he is compelled to say that accidents do not have essence and 
definition at all. Nor can he even say that accidents inhere in a substance. 
For he upholds that accidents are not beings, and as a consequence he 
must uphold that they are not inhering beings. So whoever adopts a strong 
reading of the Reductive Interpretation is compelled to conclude that 
accidents are nothing other than modes of being a substance exhibits. 
Apart from a few masters, however, philosophers and theologians during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were unwilling to adhere to this 
deflationary conclusion. 

On the other hand, the Expansive Interpretation is open to various 
readings. The fact that accidents are defined with reference to substances 
says nothing about the ontological status of accidents. Even allowing for 
accidents’ definitional dependence upon substances, someone might empha¬ 
sise the accidents’ substance-dependent being as well as their substance- 
independent essence. In other words, he might regard accidents (1) as 
things that can be identified only after they inhere in a substance, hence 
inferring from this that accidents are nothing other than modes of being 
of substances, or (2) as things that can be identified even before they 
inhere in a substance, hence inferring from this that accidents are some¬ 
thing other than modes of being of substances. These two readings agree 
that accidents have a certain kind of being of their own, but they dis¬ 
agree on whether this kind of being is reducible to a substance’s mode 
of being. Richard Rufus of Cornwall and Albert the Great, for instance, 
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emphasise (l), 11 but some other philosophers are more inclined to follow 
(2). Roughly speaking, these latter think that accidents cannot exist apart 
from substances, but this does not imply that accidents are only modes 
of being that substances exhibit. The problem of the ontological status 
of inherence, then, arises from an alternative reading of the Aristotelian 
dictum accidens est ens quia entis. 

A useful presentation of the questions involved in this topic can be 
found in Geoffrey of Aspall’s Questions on the Metaphysics , composed in 
Oxford during the 1260s. From Aspall’s work we can infer that in both 
the Paris and Oxford Arts Faculties basically two types of question were 
debated: first, whether accidents have essences that are different from 
substances, and second, whether an accident’s essence may be reduced 
to a certain substance’s mode of being. The latter question can be regarded 
as quite independent from the former. 12 For someone could answer the first 
question in the positive while answering the second one in either the pos¬ 
itive or the negative. But if he answers both questions in the positive, he 
needs to clarify the relationship between an accident and its inherence, 
i.e. the way that the accident relates to the particular substance of which 
it is a mode of being. Thus, once philosophers begin to take the positive 
answer to the first question for granted, the debate focuses in a special 
way on the degree of being to be granted to accidents. In this case, some 
commentators soon add a third question, namely whether an accident 
inheres in a substance because of itself or because of something else, such 
as inherence. 13 This question is also formulated in two other ways, namely 


11 See e.g. Richard Rufus of Cornwall, Dissertatio in Metaphysicam, VII, ms Vatican, 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 4538, f. 45ra: “Ad hoc dicendum quod accidens, 
circumscripta omni natura substantie, nichil est aliud nisi esse ipsius substantie. (. . .) Natura 
accidentis non est divisa contra naturam substantie, sed est esse tantum ipsius”. In the 
same vein, see Albert the Great, Metaphysica, VII, tr. 1, ch. 1, ed. B. Geyer, Munster im 
Westfalia 1964, vol. II, 316, 11. 66-69, and 317, 11. 19-24; ch. 4, 320, 11. 16-28, esp. 
25-28; ch. 7, 327, 11. 92-98; ch. 10, 333, 1. 88-334, 1. 5; ch. 12, 336, 1. 9-338, 1. 26. See 
also Roger Bacon, Questiones supra libros Prime Philosophic Aristotelis , VII, q. 2, ed. R. Steele, 
Oxford 1930, 197, 11. 2-13. 

12 Cf. Geoffrey of Aspall, Qu. met., VII, q. 1, ms cit ., f. 96ra: “Primo queritur utrum 
accidens habeat essentiam diversam ab essentia substantie. (...)”; q. 4, ms cit., f. 97ra-b: 
“Iuxta hoc queritur utrum accidens sit solum esse entis et esse substantie vel, preter hoc 
quod est esse substantie, sit aliquod aliud et esse in se. Nec est hoc querere idem quod 
prius, sed dato quod habeat essentiam, hoc est querere utrum eius essentia sit esse sub¬ 
stantie”. 

13 See e.g. Radulphus Brito, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, VII, q. 2, respondeo, ms Florence, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conv. Soppr. E. 1. 252, f. 292rb-va; Anonymous Zimmermanni, 
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first, whether an accident can exist without a subject, 14 and second, whether 
inherence is part of an accident’s essence. 

Putting together Geoffrey’s two questions mentioned above, we could 
single out three parties among Aristotelian interpreters. The first group 
is composed of those who say that accidents are not beings on their own, 
since they do not have an essence of their own. 15 Many arguments could 
be invoked for this position. For instance, every accident has to be defined 
with reference to a substance. But the definition has to mirror the essence 
of the thing defined. Hence the substance, or at least the reference to 
substance, has to be part of an accident’s essence. Moreover, the being 
of a thing derives from its essence. But an accident’s essence consists in 
its inherence and inherence is not a thing but a mode or a respect. So 
the accident’s being (esse) is posterior to its inhering (inesse) and depends 
on it. Furthermore, if an accident had its own essence, it would have 
two different beings, i.e. one insofar as it is a substance’s mode of being 
and another insofar as it is something on its own, and hence it would 
have opposite properties. 16 As is clear, these thinkers endorse a version 
of what we called the Reductive Interpretation. But by arguing in this 
way they could run into some trouble explaining Aristotle’s metaphysics. 
For example, if we say that accidents inhere, we must allow that they 
are something to which the property of inhering has to pertain. For oth¬ 
erwise accidents could not be said to be inhering in a substance. But 
these philosophers seem to contradict themselves, because at one and the 
same time they claim that accidents are not beings on their own, since 
they do not have their own essences, and nonetheless it seems clear that 
inherence expresses their whole essence. 

The second group is composed of those who, like Albert the Great, 
accept that accidents are beings on their own. 17 If accidents were not 


Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, VII, q. 1, argumentum in contrarium, ms Cambridge, Peterhouse 
152, f. 33ra. 

14 On this, see S. Donati, “Utrum accidens possit existere sine subiecto”. Aristotelische Metaphysik 
und christliche Theologie in einigen ungedruckten Physikkommentaren des ausgehenden 13. Jahrhunderts, 
in: J.A. Aertsen - K. Emery - A. Speer (eds.), Nach der Verurteilung von 1277. Philosophie und 
Theologie an der Universitat von Paris im letzten Viertel des 13. Jahrhunderts. Studien und Texte, 
Berlin-New York 2001, 577-617. 

15 Cf. Geoffrey of Aspall, Qu. met., VII, q. 1, ms. cit., f. 96rb: “Quidam solebant dicere 
quod accidens non habet essentiam. (. . .)”. 

16 Cf. Geoffrey of Aspall, Qu. met., VII, q. 4, ms. cit., f. 97ra-b. 

17 Cf. Geoffrey of Aspall, Qu. met., VII, q. 1 , ms. cit., f. 96rb: “Propter hoc dicitur aliter, 
scilicet quod nomen accidentis nominat uno modo subiectum et est sub accidente, alio 
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beings on their own, the categorial classification would be wiped out. 18 
Nonetheless, these thinkers emphasise that accidents are nothing other 
than substances’ modes of being, i.e. accidental qualifications of substances. 
Accordingly, they try to save the categorial classification by considering 
it as a logical rather than a metaphysical classification of things. On this 
approach, the categories identify one kind of basic things, i.e. substances, 
and nine modes of being of such things, insofar as each mode can be 
isolated conceptually on its own. But only substances have a distinct cor¬ 
relate in the extra-mental world. These thinkers endorse a weak version 
of what we called the Expansive Interpretation (i.e. version (1)). According 
to Geoffrey, however, this position could run into some problems inter¬ 
preting Averroes’s, and hence Aristode’s, semantics. In the Categories , indeed, 
Aristode states that an accidental term—it does not matter whether con¬ 
crete or abstract—signifies exclusively a property. 19 This entails that an 
accidental term never signifies the bearer of the property except “conse- 
quendy” (ex consequenti). For the bearer of the property is not included in 
the semantic spectrum of an accidental term. 

The third group, finally, is composed of those who emphasise that 
accidents are beings on their own, since they have an essence of their 
own. 20 They argue as follows: An accident can be defined to a certain 
degree on its own, so it must have to a certain degree an essence of its 
own. On the one hand, unlike the interpreters of the first group, thinkers 
in this third group hold that inherence cannot express the whole being 
of an accident. For if inherence does express the accident’s being, an acci¬ 
dent would be a relative. On the other hand, they argue that if an acci¬ 
dent were not a being on its own, it could not be called a being inhering 
in a substance. Thus, even allowing that accidents have a definition “by 
addition”, this does not entail that they are reducible to substances’ modes 
of being. For the substance is seen as an essence added to that of the 
accident. Nor can an accident have the same being as a substance. For 


modo nominat quoddam esse subiecti sic dispositi. Primo modo non significant subiectum 
et accidens diversam essentiam, secundo autem modo facit [pro sic)”. For references to 
Albert’s texts, see n. 11 above. 

18 Cf. Geoffrey of Aspall, Qu. met., VII, q. 4, ms cit., f. 97rb. 

19 Cf. Cat, 5, 3b 19. 

20 Cf. Geoffrey of Aspall, Qu. met., VII, q. 1, ms cit., f. 96rb: “Possumus ideo dicere 
(. . .) quod accidens quodam modo essentiam habet et quidditatem, et differt eo modo quo 
habet ab essentia substantie, quia essentia principaliter et absolute est in aliquo per se 
stante, ut in substantia; in dependente autem, ut in accidente, non est essentia absoluta, 
sed minus proprie”. 
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otherwise the substance’s properties could be predicated of the accident 
as well. These thinkers, then, maintain a strong form of the Expansive 
Interpretation (i.e. version (2)). Nonetheless, among philosophers arguing 
for this position we can find different versions. Some of them distinguish 
between absolute accidents, which are both something of a substance and 
something on their own, and relative accidents, which are only some¬ 
thing of a substance. Others, by contrast, think of all accidents as beings 
on their own. 21 

Apart from the question whether all accidents are or are not beings 
on their own, philosophers like Geoffrey think that accidents are some¬ 
thing of a substance while also being something on their own. However, 
they think that no accident, as separated from a substance, is naturally 
something on its own, but only as dependent upon a substance. 22 Accord¬ 
ingly, they assume that inherence does not express the whole essence of 
accidents. Quite the opposite, as some philosophers point out, inherence 
is not an essential but a per se secundo modo property of accidents, espe¬ 
cially if we consider accidents with Avicenna’s doctrine of essence in mind. 
According to the standard way of interpreting Avicenna’s views on essence, 
indeed, any essence—it does not matter whether substantial or acciden¬ 
tal—can be considered in three ways, although it can exist in only two. 
When an essence is considered on its own, it does not have its own kind 
of being. An essence such as humanity, for instance, on its own is nei¬ 
ther particular nor universal, neither one nor many. On its own, human¬ 
ity is only what it is, namely humanity. Such an essence however can 
exist in two ways. It exists as particular when it is realised in the extra¬ 
mental world; it exists as universal when it is abstracted by the mind. 
Applying this doctrine to accidents, one could say that accidents on 
their own are nothing other than accidents. They do not have their own 
kind of being. When accidents are considered on their own, they are 
neither inhering nor non-inhering, neither being in a substance nor not 
being in a substance. 23 As a consequence, accidents’ being or essence (esse) 


21 Cf. Geoffrey of Aspall, Qu. met., VII, q. 4, ms cit., f. 97rb. 

22 Cf. Qu. met., VII, q. 4, ms cit., f. 97rb-va: “omne accidens est aliquid in se preter hoc 
quod est esse substantie, sed aliquod magis et aliquod minus. Se<d> accidens esse ali¬ 
quid in se potest intelligi dupliciter: aut quod sit aliquid in se ita quod absolutum aut 
quod sit aliquid in se ita quod sit dependens ab alio, et hoc ultimo modo est accidens 
aliquid in se preter hoc quod est esse substantie”. 

23 Cf. e.g. Peter of Auvergne, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, VII, q. 2, ms Cambridge, Peter- 
house 152, f. 189vb: “Ad propositum arguitur secundum Avicennam. (. . .) Intelligendum 
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can be seen as logically prior to accidents 5 inhering (a inesse ), which can in 
turn be seen as logically prior to accidents 5 being actually in a subject 
(esse in effectu). From this perspective, accidents and substances share the 
same existential being, but have different essential beings. 24 Endorsing this 
view is necessary if one does not want to grant two different kinds of 
being to accidents, i.e. the accident’s own being and its being a sub¬ 
stance’s mode. Hence, according to these philosophers, the traditional 
Aristotelian dictum accidens est ens quia entis has to be read in an objec¬ 
tive way, insofar as, on this reading, the accident has being of some kind 
objectively on its own; and indeed these philosophers aim to establish 
that an accident is a being on its own precisely because it is something of 
a being. 25 

As Geoffrey’s questions reveal, the problem most frequently discussed 
in the Arts Faculty after the 1260s did not concern the existential sepa¬ 
rability of accidents, but rather the degree of being that can be granted 
to substances’ accidental modes of being. Specifically, Geoffrey’s questions 
show that it is possible to invoke purely philosophical arguments—all 


est quod accidentia ex propria ratione ipsorum nec habent esse nec non-esse”; q. 12, f. 
195ra-b: “Dependentia ad subiectum fundatur super naturam accidentis, tamen non est 
de ratione eius essentiali, sed aliquid consequens ipsum, quod inest sibi per se secundo 
modo dicendi per se”. 

24 Cf. Geoffrey of Aspall, Qu. met., VII, q. 1, ms cit., f. 96rb: “Duplex est esse, scilicet 
esse essentie et esse existentie. Esse essentie (existentie ms.) accidentis et esse essentie sub- 
stantie non sunt idem, sicut nec est essentia eorum eadem. Esse autem actualis existentie 
eorum est idem. (. . .) Ad aliud, cum dicitur ‘accidentis esse est inesse’, si per hoc ‘inesse’ 
solum intelligitur inherentia, falsum est; sed oportet cointelligere simul cum inherentia illud 
quod inheret, et hoc est essentia accidentis”. 

25 This idea is quite popular among philosophers in both the Oxford and Paris Arts 
Faculties during the 1260s and 1270s. See, for instance, Anonymous Zimmermanni, Qu. 
met., VII, q. 1, ms cit., f. 33ra-b; Anonymous Domus Petri, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, VII, 
q. 12, ms Cambridge, Peterhouse 152, f. 314vb; Richard of Clive, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, 
VII, q. 1, ms Worcester, Cathedral Chapter Library, Q13, f. 138ra; q. 2, ms cit., f. 138rb-va: 
“Solet dici quod esse accidentis non est aliud ab inesse. (...) Capio falsitatem, quia ‘inesse’ 
duo dicit, scilicet esse et in alio esse, quia quod inheret aliud <est> ab eo cui inheret, 
alioquin inherentia non esset medium inter duo”; Simon of Faversham, Quaestiones super 
libro Praedicamentorum, q. 2, ed. P. Mazzarella, Padova 1957, 73, 11. 3-10; Peter of Auvergne, 
Qu. met., VII, q. 12, ms cit., f. 195rb: “Solet autem hie queri utrum inesse accidentis prius 
sit quam suum esse vel non. Et solutio apparet ad hoc ex diffinitione prius assignata de 
esse. Loquendo enim de esse essentiali accidentis, dico quod illud esse accidentis prius est 
natura quam suum inesse. (.. .) Quod enim nichil est in se, nichil est in alio, ut Avicenna 
vult, primo Metaphysice sue. Loquendo autem de esse in effectu, cum [esse] accidens esse 
in effectu non habeat nisi per esse sui subiecti, et esse a suo subiecto non habet nisi in 
quantum subiecto inheret, hoc modo esse eius non est prius quam suum inesse”. 
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grounded in Aristotelian texts—in order both to affirm and to deny that 
accidents are beings on their own other than substances’ modes of being. 
Philosophers however do not go on to discuss whether accidents can nat¬ 
urally exist apart from substances. For from the point of view of the nat¬ 
ural world, adopted by philosophers, accidents are always realised as 
substances’ modes of being. Accordingly, with respect to the interpreta¬ 
tion of Aristode’s metaphysics, the debate appears to focus exclusively on 
the degree of ontological autonomy, but not independence, Aristotle had 
granted to accidents. Nonetheless, the philosophical debate on accidental 
being also permits medieval philosophers to extend the inquiry to a con¬ 
sideration of the logical possibility for accidents to exist naturally apart 
from substances. From this perspective, this debate opens the way to 
incorporating the case of the Eucharist into an Aristotelian framework. 
But from another perspective, it generates some puzzles concerning inher¬ 
ence that are left unsolved by philosophers. For one, the majority of mas¬ 
ters in the Arts Faculty tend to say that accidents are something on their 
own other than substances’ modes of being while maintaining at the same 
time that accidents’ essence is logically prior both to accidents’ inhering 
in a substance and to accidents’ being actually in that substance. So some¬ 
one could infer from this that it is not logically contradictory to find in 
nature non-inhering accidents or even inhering accidents that are not 
actually inhering in a substance. For another, the philosophers say that 
inherence is in some measure inseparable from an accident’s essence, 
since it is a proper passion (passio propria) of it. Indeed, accidents continue 
to be regarded as substances’ modes of being. Accordingly, someone could 
question how it is possible for inherence to be logically inseparable from 
an accident’s essence, if the former follows logically from the latter, with¬ 
out this entailing that inherence is part of an accident’s essence. These 
puzzles are one of the reasons why some theologians will look for a 
refinement of the notion of accident. 


3. Theological Expansions of the Problem. Thomas Aquinas’s Solution: 
Distinguishing between Accidental Essence and Accidental Being 

As we have seen, Aristotle’s well-known doctrine of the analogy of being, 
according to which ‘being’ is said of things in different ways—viz. pri¬ 
marily of substances and secondarily of accidents—, summarised above 
by the dictum accidens est ens quia entis , does not say anything about the 
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kind of being accidents have. For the dictum can be read in at least two 
ways, i.e. subjectively and objectively, so that it can be invoked by sup¬ 
porters of opposite interpretations of the Aristotelian metaphysics of acci¬ 
dents. Moreover, if we read it in an objective way, the ontological status 
of inherence becomes undecided, since inherence no longer expresses the 
whole essence of accidents. 

It is the case of the Eucharist that especially favours an objective read¬ 
ing of the Aristotelian dictum. According to the natural course of events, 
it seems impossible for an accident to exist and not to inhere in a sub¬ 
stance. For we can find in the world created substances without accidents 
(for instance, separate substances) but no accidents without substances. 
But the case of the Eucharist compels us to say that accidents can in fact 
exist without inhering in a substance. Thus, whoever wants to maintain 
that accidents essentially are nothing other than substances’ modes of 
being is compelled to rethink the nature of accidents. 

In the 1250s, Thomas Aquinas formulated what can be considered the 
most influential version of such a rethinking. 26 Generally speaking, Aquinas 
elaborates a two-step theological strategy. We can find a first account of 
it in Aquinas’s Commentary on the Sentences and a final account in his later 
works, like the third part of the Summa Theologiae or the fourth book of 
the Summa Contra Gentiles. 

The first step in Aquinas’s theological strategy consists in demonstrat¬ 
ing that it is logically possible for an accident to exist and not to inhere 
actually in a substantial subject. Since there is at least one case, i.e. the 
Eucharist, in which accidents actually exist without inhering actually in 
a substance, such a separate existence is logically possible. This logical 
possibility is clearly a supernatural possibility, depending upon God’s 
omnipotence. God can cause accidents that are not caused by the sub¬ 
stances that naturally cause them, since God can cause directly any effect 
that is usually caused by secondary causes. God’s intervention is regarded 
as an absolutely extraordinary case. In the case at hand, God makes acci¬ 
dents quasi-substantial beings. 27 Specifically, this transformation concerns 
only quantity, which becomes, after the Consecration, the subject of all 


26 On Aquinas’s theological treatment and on his predecessors, see P.J.J.M. Bakker, 
La Raison et le miracle. Les doctrines eucharistiques (c. 1250-c. 1400), Nijmegen 1999, vol. 1, 
294-316. 

27 Gf. e.g. Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, Ilia, q. 75, a. 5, ad 4. 
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the remaining accidents. Thus, all the accidents except quantity still have 
a subject in which they inhere, even though it is not a substantial sub¬ 
ject. Only with regard to quantity, therefore, can two “Aristotelian” prin¬ 
ciples be rejected, viz. (1) that an accident cannot be the subject of another 
accident and (2) that an accident cannot exist without a subject in which 
it inheres. 28 

The second step in Aquinas’s theological strategy consists in proving 
that the Eucharist does not fundamentally change our ordinary under¬ 
standing of accidents. For after the Consecration accidents are not sub¬ 
stances but still accidents. 29 This is the most important but also the most 
problematic step in Aquinas’s strategy. What kind of being do accidents 
have after the Consecration? This question depends upon how one answers 
another question: What kind of being do accidents have before the 
Consecration? As to this point, Aquinas’s argument is not particularly 
complicated. Let me consider it. In his Commentary on the Sentences , Aquinas 
assumes that accidents bring two relations to a subject. First, accidents 
inhere in a substance and second, they depend upon God. Although an 
accident naturally depends upon a substance and remotely upon God, 
Aquinas thinks that ‘to be in a substance’ and ‘to depend upon God’ are 
not definitional features of an accident. As a result, an accident is what 
it is independently of the fact that it depends upon a substance or upon 
God. 30 When answering a traditional ‘philosophical’ objection—viz. an 
accident can never exist without a subject, even if miraculously, because 
an accident is defined as what is in a subject—Aquinas points out that 
‘to be in a subject’ cannot express an accident’s essence because ‘to be’ 
(esse) is not a genus, so it cannot be part of a definition, and only a 
definition can reveal the essence of a thing. Nonetheless, ‘to be in a sub¬ 
ject’ is something that can pertain to an accident’s essence. For instance, 
if we define quality as a disposition of a substance, this definition says 
what quality essentially is. This definition, however, does not say that 
quality is inhering in a substance or depending upon God. Nor does it 


28 Cf. Aquinas, Sum. theol ., Ilia, q. 77, a. 1, respondeo', a. 2, ad 2. 

29 Gf. Aquinas, Sum. theol., Ilia, q. 77, a. 1, ad 4: “(. . .) accidentia huiusmodi, manente 
substantia panis et vini, non habebant ipsa esse, nec alia accidentia: sed substantia eorum 
habebat huiusmodi esse per ea. (.. .) Sed post consecrationem ipsa accidentia quae rema¬ 
nent, habent esse. Unde sunt composita ex esse et quod est”; a. 2 c: “Et quia, subtracto 
subiecto, remanent accidentia secundum esse quod prius habebant, consequens est quod 
omnia accidentia remanent fundata super quantitatem dimensivam”. 

30 Cf. e.g. Aquinas, Scriptum super quatuor libros Sententiarum, IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, q a . 1. 
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say that quality can inhere in a substance. So if quality is separated from 
a substance, quality does not cease to be a disposition of a substance. 
Accordingly, to be actually or potentially in a substance is something that 
pertains to a quality, but it is not part of a quality’s essence. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, Aquinas never says that the accident’s essence includes even 
a potential inherence in a substance. In his theological writings, Aquinas 
maintains that it is the accident’s mode of being—as distinct from its 
essence—that includes an actual or potential inherence. An accident is what 
it is independently of its actual or potential inherence. For an accident 
is none other than a qualification of a substance. Thus, only the refer¬ 
ence to substance is part of an accident’s essence. If we do not allow for 
this conclusion, separate accidents could not actually be accidents. 

If this reading of Aquinas’s theological strategy is correct, we can state 
that Aquinas’s solution is quite different from the at-first-glance identical 
one of Bonaventure, who explains the Eucharistic case by distinguishing 
between actual and potential inherence. 31 In fact, Aquinas’s distinction 
between what is part of an essence and what merely pertains to an essence 
but is not part of it seems to be introduced in order to remove any inher¬ 
ence from an accident’s essence rather than to include an inherence of 
some sort (i.e. the potential inherence) in its essence. As a consequence, 
‘to inhere’ might be understood in Aquinas’s texts in two different ways. 
On the one hand, if ‘to inhere’ is understood simply as ‘to be in\ nei¬ 
ther the actual nor the potential inherence is part of an accidents’ essence 
but of its mode of being or existence. For the same reason, the property 
‘to depend upon God’ cannot be part of an accidents’ essence. On the 
other hand, if ‘to inhere’ is understood as ‘to be of\ this actual tendency 
to inhere is part of an accident’s essence. For every non-substantial item 
is essentially something of a substance. From this viewpoint, the Eucharist 
does not modify the accident’s essence or nullify the accident’s actual ten¬ 
dency for being something of a substance. Thus, it should not be said 
that, for Aquinas, accidents sometimes are actually inhering (i.e. when 
they are joined with a subject) and sometimes are not inhering at all (i.e. 
when they are disjoined from a subject)—even though they can be actu¬ 
ally inhering at some time or another. Quite the opposite, it should be 
said that the Eucharist simply suspends the accident’s actual being in a 


31 Cf. Bonaventure, Commentaria in quatuor libros Sententiarum, IV, d. 12, p. 1, a. 1, q. 1, 
in Opera Omnia, vol. IV, Ad Claras Aquas 1889, 271a. 
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subject. Nonetheless, as far as the accidental essence is concerned, accidents, 
because of their essence , maintain the property of being something of a sub¬ 
stance, upon which the actual or potential inherence in a substance is 
grounded. 32 

After the Consecration accidents do not lose the kind of being they 
had in some way before the Consecration. For accidents still remain acci¬ 
dents and, qua accidents, they still have an accidental kind of being. 33 
Before the Consecration accidents did not have any being on their 
own; nonetheless they had being. Before the Consecration, indeed, the acci¬ 
dent’s being is the same as the substance’s accidental being. But this 
accidental being is not the same as the substance’s being. Therefore, the 
accident’s being is not the same as the substance’s being, even though a 
substance and an accident share the same existential being. 34 After the 
Consecration, an accident continues to exist as a substance’s accidental 
being. But now such a being is a subsistent being and not merely the 
accidental being of a substance. 35 

This interpretation of Aquinas’s doctrine is not the only one possible. 
In fact, it is unclear from Aquinas’s texts how we are to read the claim 
that after the Consecration accidents have being. On the one hand, this 
claim could be read as saying (1) that separate accidents have the same 
being they had before the Consecration, with the sole difference that such 
being is now self-subsistent being. After all, Aquinas says that it is the 
identity of the accidents throughout all the process of conversion that 
marks out transubstantiation from creation. But accidents can remain the 
same only if their being remains the same. 36 But on the other hand, it 
could also be read as saying (2) that separate accidents have a new being, 


32 Cf. e.g. Aquinas, Sum. theol., Ilia, q. 77, a. 1, ad 2: “In hoc autem sacramento non 
datur accidentibus quod ex vi suae essentiae sint sine subiecto, sed ex divina virtute susten- 
tante. Et ideo non desinunt esse accidentia.” (emphasis mine). 

33 See n. 32 above. 

34 For a slighdy different explanation, see J.F. Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas 
Aquinas. From Finite Being to Uncreated Being , Washington D.C. 2000, 265. On this topic, see 
also P.L. Reynolds, Per se Accidents, Accidental Being and the Theology of the Eucharist in Thomas 
Aquinas , in: Documenti e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 13 (2002), 193-230; 
M. McCord Adams, Aristotle and the Sacrament of Altar: A Crisis in Medieval Aristotelianism, in: 
R. Bosley - M. Tweedale (eds.), Aristotle and His Medieval Interpreters , Calgary 1991, 195-249; 
and R. Imbach, Pourquoi Thierry de Freiberg a-t-il critique Thomas dAquin? Remarques sur le “De 
accidentibus”, in: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und Theologie, 45 (1998), 116-29. 

35 Cf. Aquinas, Sum. theol., Ilia, q. 75, a. 5, ad 4. 

36 Cf. Aquinas, Sum. theol., Ilia, q. 75, a. 8, respondeo. 
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because before the Consecration they did not have their own being at 
all. According to either reading, separate accidents are still accidents, 
which do not actually inhere. But in the first case, accidents can still be 
considered as inhering items, since they maintain a tendency to inhere, 
even though God makes it impossible for them to realize this tendency. 
So they continue to be actually accidents as to both their essence and 
their being. In the second case, on the other hand, accidents are not 
actually inhering items. For they do not maintain an actual tendency to 
inhere. So they are accidental items as to their essence but substantial 
items as to their being. 

Although the second reading will be the one most followed and the 
one most criticised by later theologians, the first reading seems to be the 
correct one. For it fits with another feature of Aquinas’s thought. When 
explaining the case of the Eucharist, Aquinas maintains two other 
“Aristotelian” principles, namely, first, that no accident can pass from 
one subject to another subject and, second, that every accident is indi¬ 
viduated by its subject. 37 Now, Aquinas defends the miraculous case of 
separate accidents by citing the first of these principles against those who 
looked for another subject of inherence, once the substance of bread 
changes into the body of Christ. Aquinas defends this principle by appeal¬ 
ing to the fact that separate accidents are still accidents of the Host.™ For— 
and here Aquinas appeals to the second principle—it is the Host that 
individuates such accidents. We can maintain this claim, however, only 
if we allow that the accidents we see after the Consecration are still acci¬ 
dents of the Host, and not, say, generic accidents or even accidents with 
only the appearances of the Host. But we can grant this if and only if 
such accidents are regarded as still having an actual tendency to perform 
their function of qualifying the Host. In such a case, God limits Himself 
to barring the actual achievement of this actual tendency. From this per¬ 
spective, the Eucharist does not affect the accident’s essence, but only the 
full and complete achievement of the accident’s actual existence. 

Aquinas’s philosophical treatment does not essentially change this pic¬ 
ture. In his philosophical writings, from the De ente et essentia up to the 
Commentary on the Metaphysics , Aquinas maintains that the essence of an 
accident, say quality, is nothing other than being a qualification of a sub¬ 
stance, while maintaining at the same time that the quality’s esse relies 


37 Cf. e.g. Aquinas, Sum. theol ., Ilia, q. 77, a. 1, respondeo. 

38 Cf. e.g. Aquinas, Sum. theol., Ilia, q. 75, a. 5, respondeo. 
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upon its actual or potential inherence in a substance. In his philosophi¬ 
cal writings, Aquinas does not discuss the case of separate accidents, even 
when he has the opportunity to do so. Nor does he discuss the logical 
possibility for an accident to exist without actually inhering in a subject. 
This omission is not particularly surprising, however. For, as we have 
seen, Aquinas thinks that the Eucharist is an exceptional case that affects 
accidents’ existence, but does not alter the essence and hence the nat¬ 
ural kind of being accidents have. So it is logically impossible to imag¬ 
ine accidents naturally non-inhering in a substance, since accidents are 
incomplete beings and, hence, incomplete essences. From this perspective 
it is not without significance that the same doctrine summarised above is 
repeated by Aquinas in his Commentary on the Metaphysics , which is con¬ 
temporary with the third part of his Summa Theologiae. Commenting on 
book VII, for instance, Aquinas clearly distinguishes the accident’s being 
from the accident’s essence. An accident depends naturally upon a sub¬ 
ject for both its being and its essence. But the subject is external to the 
accident’s essence. So neither the substance nor the property of being in 
a subject is part of an accident’s essence. The reference to a subject, 
though, is included in an accident’s essence. This means that an accident 
is not reducible to a substance qualified so-and-so nor to an independent 
qualification supervening on a substance, but rather to a substance’s being 
qualified. 39 Even when existing separately, accidents do not lack the actual 
property of being substances’ accidental modes of being. 


4. From Aquinas to Scotus 

The distinctions introduced by Aquinas in order to integrate transub- 
stantiation into an Aristotelian framework had a certain degree of suc¬ 
cess among theologians of the next generation. In particular, several 
theologians attempt to draw a connection between Aquinas’s distinction 
between what is part of an accident’s essence and what merely pertains 
to it, on the one hand, and Bonaventure’s distinction between potential 
and actual inherence, on the other. 40 The most influential example of this 


39 Cf. Aquinas, Expositio in Metaphysicam, V, lec. 9, ed. M.-R. Cathala - R.M. Spiazzi, 
Turin-Rome 1964, n. 894; VII, lec. 1, n. 1257; lec. 4, n. 1352. 

40 See e.g. Hervaeus Natalis, Scriptum super IV Librum Sententiarum , d. 12, q. 1, a. 2, ed. 
Paris 1647, f. 355aC-bD; Quodlibeta , IV, q. 9, ed. Venice 1513 (rpt. Ridgewood 1966), 
f. 109va-b; Durand of St.-Pour^ain, Scriptum super IV Librum Sententiarum , d. 12, q. 1, ed. 
Venice 1571, f. 322rb. 
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attempt comes from Giles of Rome. 41 This line of interpretation of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics of accidents will meet with varying degrees of success through¬ 
out the tradition of the commentaries on the Metaphysics. At the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century, for instance, the Franciscan theologian 
Alexander of Alexandria will adopt it without hesitation, whereas at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, the Augustinian Hermit Paul of Venice 
will reject it vigorously while criticising Alexander by way of Francis of 
Marchia’s arguments. 42 

Among philosophers, however, apart from rare exceptions, the most 
common trend was to reject Aquinas’s solution. Although the position 
stating that an accident cannot exist without a subject was criticised at 
length by Giles of Rome in 1270 and solemnly condemned in Paris by 
Etienne Tempier in 1277, 43 many philosophers continued to endorse it. 
Among them, we can name Siger of Brabant, Boethius of Dacia, Ferrandus 
of Spain, and Radulphus Brito at Paris, 44 and William of Bonkys at 
Oxford. 45 

Specifically, the philosophers criticise both steps of Aquinas’s strategy. 
Their argument is that it is logically impossible for an accident to exist 
and not to inhere actually in a substance, because only actual inherence 


41 See Giles of Rome, In IV Sententiarum. Reportatio Monacensis, q. 9 (d. 12), ed. C. Luna, 
Florence 2003, 464-65. See also Theoremata de corpore Christi, prop. 41, ed. Rome 1554 (rpt. 
Frankfurt am Main 1966), f. 28va-b; Questiones methaphisicales, VII, q. 2, ed. Venice 1501 
(rpt. Frankfurt am Main 1966), fol. 27va. In the same vein, see Augustinus Triumphus of 
Ancona, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam , VII, q. 10, ms Innsbruck, Universitatsbibliothek 192, 
f. 115ra-b. 

42 On this debate, see F. Amerini, Alessandro d’Alessandria sulla natura degli accidenti, in: 
Document! e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 16 (2005), 179-235; and id., Francesco 
d’Appignano come fonte di Paolo Veneto. II caso degli accidenti eucaristici, in: Picenum seraphicum, 
forthcoming. 

43 Cf. Giles of Rome, De erroribus philosophorum, I, n. 10, and XII, n. 8. The articles con¬ 
demned in Paris are nn. 196-99 according to R. Hissette’s list (cf. Enquete sur les 219 arti¬ 
cles condamnes a Paris le 7 mars 1277 , Louvain-Paris 1977, 287). 

44 Cf. e.g. Siger of Brabant, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam , VII, q. 1, Cambridge reportatio, 
ed. A. Maurer, Louvain 1983, 328-29; Paris reportatio , ed. Maurer, 452, and qq. 5-6, 
454-55; Boethius of Dacia, Quaestiones super librum Topicorum , III, qq. 1, 4, and 6, ed. N.J. 
Green-Pedersen — J. Pinborg, Copenhagen 1976, 167, 174, and 177; Ferrandus of Spain, 
Expositio super Metaphysicam , VII, ms Oxford, Merton College, 281, f. 83va-b; Radulphus 
Brito, Quaestiones in Porphyrium , q. 34, in S. Ebbesen, Termini accidentales concreti. Texts 
from the Late 13th Century , in: Cahiers de l’lnstitut du Moyen-Age grec et latin, 53 (1986), 
37-150, esp. 85-6; Qu. met., VII, q. 2, ms cit., f. 292rb-va; q. 3, in S. Ebbesen, Radulphus 
Brito on the “Metaphysics”, in J. A. Aertsen - K. Emery - A. Speer (eds.), op. cit. (n. 14 
above), 450-92, esp. 484, §§ 3.1-2. 

45 Cf. William of Bonkys, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam, VII, q. 1, ms Cambridge, Gonville 
and Caius College, 344, f. 55vb. 
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can be realized, so that, for an accident, ‘to exist’ means precisely ‘to 
inhere actually’. So, even if we must believe by faith that there exist sep¬ 
arate accidents, inhering only potentially, philosophically speaking accidents 
cannot be other than actually inhering items. This is because—criticising 
the first step in Aquinas’s strategy—, if we allow for accidents actually 
separated from substances, we must conclude that accidents are no longer 
accidents but substances. Moreover—and criticising the second step—if 
we allow that inherence is not part of an accident’s essence, we must 
conclude that inherence is itself an accident. In this case, however, we 
cannot avoid an infinite regress of the relations of inherence. As a con¬ 
sequence, God cannot cause accidents without having them caused by 
the substances that naturally cause them, for two reasons: first, secondary 
causes exert a special causation that cannot be bypassed by the primary 
cause, and second, God cannot cause anything directly without making 
use of something else. In short, God can replace secondary causes in 
terms of efficient but not material causation. 

5. Scotus’s New Perspectives 

As has been said, the philosophers tend to criticise Aquinas, while the 
theologians tend to follow him. But not all theologians accept Aquinas’s 
doctrine. Scotus, for instance, is one of those who reject Aquinas’s solu¬ 
tion. Like Aquinas, Scotus looks at the Eucharist as an extra-ordinary 
case that compels us to rethink accidents. But the result of such a rethinking 
is quite different from Aquinas’s. As for whether inherence is or is not part 
of an accident’s essence, we have seen that Aquinas answers this ques¬ 
tion in a qualifiedly positive manner; Scotus, on the other hand, answers 
the question in the negative. According to Aquinas, an accident is a thing 
whose metaphysical nature consists in being something of a substance. 
According to Scotus, instead, being something of a substance is added 
accidentally to an accident, whose metaphysical nature consists in being 
a thing on its own. For this reason, Scotus thinks that Aquinas is wrong 
in saying that accidents pass from a being they lack before Consecration 
to a new being after Consecration. For neither creation nor accidental 
change is involved in the Eucharist. Nor can the new being be substan¬ 
tial. For otherwise accidents would be absolutely independent beings. 46 


46 See Scotus, Ordinatio, IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. L. Wadding, Lyons 1639 (rpt. Hildesheim 
1969), vol. VIII, 703-04, nn. 3-4. For a similar criticism, see Francis of Meyronnes, Scriptum 
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Although Scotus arrives at his final doctrine by degrees, 47 he is quite 
explicit throughout his career in saying that substances and accidents are 
absolute and per se beings on their own. 48 Nonetheless, substances are cat- 
egorially prior to accidents, so that substances are per se primo , while acci¬ 
dents are per se secundo. Both substances and accidents receive the property 
of being per se direcdy from God, upon whom both beings depend for 
their existence. Both substances and accidents receive the property of 
being per se primo et secundo directly from God, as well. When God cre¬ 
ates an accident, a property necessarily flows out from it. Such a prop¬ 
erty is precisely a tendency or aptitude to inhere in a substance, and an 
accident has primitively this tendency or aptitude, which can be actu- 
alised at some time or another. Two points are entailed by this view. On 
the one hand, the fact that such a property follows upon an accident’s 
essence entails that it is a contingent property of an accident. On the 
other hand, though, the fact that such a property necessarily flows out 
entails that it is a per se secundo modo property. If this property is external 
to an accident’s essence, an accident can have or not have such a prop¬ 
erty. So the fact that an accident has such a property is a naturally but 
not logically necessary constraint concerning an accident’s essence—as the 
case of the Eucharist reveals. 

Scotus provides a first treatment of the topic of accidental being in the 
Questions on the Metaphysics , VII, q. 1 (“whether inherence is part of an 
accident’s essence”). Afterwards, Scotus will return to this topic on sev¬ 
eral occasions throughout his career, but he will provide an extensive 
treatment of it only in the later Ordinatio , IV, d. 12. Here Scotus repro¬ 
poses the same conclusions we find in the Questions , albeit in different 
clothes. We can summarise Scotus’s metaphysics of accidents as follows. 

After first distinguishing the general concept of accident from the objects 
that can be denominatively called accidents (for instance, a whiteness), 49 


super IV Sententiarum, d. 12, q. 5, ed. Venice 1520, ff. 195vb-196ra; Peter Auriol, Scriptum 
super IV Sententiarum , d. 12, q. 5, ed. Rome 1605, p. 113a. 

47 For an insightful reconstruction of Scotus’s doctrine and its evolution, see G. Pini, 
Substance, Accident and Inherence. Scotus and the Paris Debate on the Metaphysics of the Eucharist, in 
O. Boulnois - E. Karger - J.-L. Solere - G. Sondag (eds.), Duns Scot a Paris. 1302-2002, 
Tumhout 2004, 273-311. 

48 See e.g. Scotus, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam , V, qq. 5-6, ed. R. Andrews et at., St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y. 1997, vol. Ill, 466-71; VII, qq. 2-4, vol. IV, 109-29; Reportata Parisiensia, 
IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. L. Wadding, Lyons 1639 (rpt. Hildesheim 1969), vol. XI.2, 676-79; 
Ord., IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit ., 703-26. 

49 Cf. Scotus, Qu. met., VII, q. 1, ed. cit., 92, n. 8; Ord., IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit., 711, n. 5. 
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and second, actual from aptitudinal or potential inherence, 50 in the Questions 
on the Metaphysics Scotus draws an original distinction, i.e. that between 
what is part of the essence of something and what is essentially identical 
to something but is not part of its essence. 51 Scotus does not repeat this 
distinction in the Ordinatio , where he introduces instead the distinction 
between what is part of the essence of something and what follows nec¬ 
essarily from the essence. But the two distinctions seem to amount to the 
same thing. In fact, what is essentially identical to something without 
being part of its essence is coextensive with that thing. So it necessarily 
follows from such a thing. Thus, for example, animal is part of the essence 
of man and hence essentially identical to man; in contrast, risible is essen¬ 
tially identical to man because it follows necessarily from man, but it is 
not part of the essence of man. On the basis of such distinctions, there¬ 
fore, Scotus draws three conclusions. 

The first conclusion is that no inherence is part of an accident’s essence. 52 
For the foundation of a relation is different from the relation, and inher¬ 
ence is grounded upon neither the substance (for otherwise substance 
should be said to inhere) nor the composite of accident and inherence 
(for otherwise inherence would be grounded upon itself), but precisely 
upon the accident. But inherence is a relation. Hence inherence is different 
from the inhering accident and posterior to it. Moreover, inherence con¬ 
cerns all the categories and nothing essential is common to them. 53 

The second conclusion is that the aptitudinal inherence or essential 
dependence an accident brings to a substance is essentially identical to 
the accident. 54 For the passions of being are essentially identical to being, 
and ‘to be primarily (or per se or even in sef and ‘to be secondarily (or 
inherere or even esse in alio)' are passions of being. So ‘to be secondarily’ 
is essentially identical to the accident, so that accidents are secondary and 
less perfect beings than substances. Moreover, this dependence abstracts 
from the actual existence of an essence and founds itself upon possible 


50 Gf. Scotus, Qu. met, VII, q. 1, ed. cit., 92, n. 9; Ord., IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit., 711, 
n. 5. 

51 Cf. Scotus, Qu. met , VII, q. 1, ed. cit , 93, n. 11. 

52 Cf. Scotus, Qu. met , VII, q. 1, ed. cit , 93-94, n. 12; Ord., IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit, 
711, n. 5. 

53 Cf. Scotus, Qu. met , VII, q. 1, ed. cit , 94, nn. 13-14; Ord., IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit, 
717, n. 9. 

54 Cf Scotus, Qu. met, VII, q. 1, ed. cit, 94, n. 15; Ord., IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit, 711, 
n. 5. 
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essences. But these foundations are immutable, since necessarily God cre¬ 
ates by imitating these exemplary models. Therefore, the order between 
substances and accidents is also immutable. 55 

Finally, the third conclusion is that actual inherence is not essentially 
identical to the accident. 56 For either extreme of this order can change 
while the other extreme remains the same, because God’s will is contin¬ 
gent with regard to any existence whatsoever. Thus, for an accident, it 
is absolutely contingent that it inheres actually in a substance. Only actual 
dependence upon God is necessary. 57 If the subject were part of an acci¬ 
dent’s essence, any accidental composite would be a substantial being. 
Moreover, if the reference to the subject were part of an accident’s essence, 
an accident could not be made without such a reference. But it is not 
logically impossible to find a counter-example. So the subject is only an 
external cause. Unlike in his Questions on the Metaphysics , in the Ordinatio 
Scotus narrows down this conclusion to absolute accidents. An absolute 
accident, qua absolute, does not require something upon which it is 
grounded. But a relative accident, qua relative, requires both a founda¬ 
tion and a terminus. 

Apart from the emphasis Scotus puts on the fact that essential depen¬ 
dence does not belong to an accident’s essence, we see that Scotus’s posi¬ 
tion is not particularly far from Aquinas’s. As we have seen, Aquinas 
thinks that the subject, as such, does not fill any formal role with regard 
to the essence of a given accident. To see the similarity between Aquinas 
and Scotus on this point, it can be noted that the parallel Scotus draws 
in his Questions on the Metaphysics between the relationships accidents bring 
to substances and those creatures bring to God, in order to explain that 
neither relationship is part of an accident’s essence, is the same as the 
one Aquinas draws in his Commentary on the Metaphysics , book VII, ch. 5. 
Although a creature does depend on God, a creature is not what it is 
insofar as it depends on God. Likewise, an accident is not what it is inso¬ 
far as it inheres in a substance. As Scotus points out both in an addition 
to the text and at the end of the Questions on the Metaphysics , book VII, 
q. 1, an accident depends essentially upon a substance because the substance 


55 Cf. Scotus, Qu. met ., VII, q. 1, ed. cit., 94-95, nn. 16-17; Ord., IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit., 
717, nn. 9-10. 

36 Cf. Scotus, Qu. met., VII, q. 1, ed. cit., 96, n. 18. 

57 Cf. Scotus, Qu. met., VII, q. 1, ed. cit., 96, n. 20; Ord., IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit., 721, 
n. 18. 
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exists primarily while the accident exists secondarily. But an accident’s 
formal being does not consist in this dependence upon a substance. So, 
from the fact that an accident is a being because it is something of a 
being, it is wrong to infer that ‘to be something of a being’ expresses 
precisely the being an accident formally has. Nor, from the fact that an 
accident is a being because it is something of such a being, is it right to 
infer that an accident is not a being if it is not something of such a 
being. Here we have a case of fallacia consequentis. To conclude: some thing 
a can be caused by some other thing b while being formally what it is 
independently of b. Likewise, a can be more perfect than b with regard 
to a property P while both are P. 58 

As is clear, Scotus considers accidents as absolute and autonomous 
beings. Accordingly, explaining the ontological status of inherence is par¬ 
ticularly pressing for him. As to this, we can distinguish three stages in 
Scotus’s thought. In his Questions on the Metaphysics , Scotus confines him¬ 
self to labelling inherence as a respect, but he does not go any deeper 
into the nature of inherence. Scotus focuses again on this issue in the 
later theological works, especially in the Ordinatio , III, d. 1, q. 1, in the 
Quodlibet , q. 19, and in the Reportata Parisiensia , II, d. 1, q. 7, where he 
distinguishes between an accident’s essential dependence upon substance 
and its actual or causal dependence. Finally, in the Ordinatio , IV, d. 12, 
q. 1, Scotus reaches his definitive position. According to the Fourth Book 
of the Ordinatio , inherence is a respectus extrinsecus adveniens if the act of sub¬ 
stances’ being qualified by accidents is described as an act of accidents’ 
inhering in the substances. For, just because a particular subject and a 
particular accident are put into the world, the accident does not inhere 
necessarily in the subject. But, rather strangely, Scotus concludes from 
this that inherence, qua relative, necessarily requires a subject. 59 On the 
other hand, however, if the act of inhering is described as an act of 


58 Cf. Scotus, Qu. met., VII, q. 1, ed. cit., 97-98, nn. 27-28. 

59 Scotus’s argument seems to run as follows. While we can define a certain quality, 
such as whiteness, without referring to a subject, we cannot define a certain relative, such 
as fatherhood, without referring to both a subject and the term of the relation. In fact, 
fatherhood is defined as the relation that a man, who is a father, brings to (in this case) 
another man, who is a son. Therefore, inherence, qua relative, cannot be defined without 
referring to a subject. This argument sounds strange, for two reasons. On the one hand, 
it seems to be possible also to consider fatherhood as an absolute and hence to define it 
without referring to a subject. In his Commentary on the Categories , for instance, John Buridan 
criticises both Scotus’s and Ockham’s views on relatives precisely with regard to this point 
(Quaestiones in Praedicamenta, q. 13, ed. J. Schneider, Munich 1983, 92-99, esp. 95-96). On 
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qualifying, then inherence can be classified as an action (of the accident) 
or as a passion (of the subject). In this case, inherence requires an agent 
in order to act on a patient. 60 On the basis of Scotus’s argument, there¬ 
fore, we can conclude that God can create an accident that does not 
inhere actually in a subject, nor will inhere unless God wants it to inhere. 
For actual inherence in a subject is an absolutely contingent relation that 
is added “later” to the accident. From the opposite side, we can con¬ 
clude that it is God’s will that puts together actually an accident and a 
subject. There is no other cause that links an accident and a subject to 
each other. 

In any case, Scotus grants that the essential dependence upon a sub¬ 
stance is essentially identical to an accident’s essence, insofar as it follows 
necessarily from it. How must we read this claim? According to Scotus, 
once an accident comes into existence, the accident receives necessarily 
the property of inhering potentially in a subject. But putting things this 
way, Scotus faces two traditional problems that he himself recognises. On 
the one hand, if inherence is removed from an accident’s essence, it must 
be an accident. But in this case inherence requires another inherence in 
order to inhere in that accident. On the other hand, if a is not part of 
the essence of 6, then a can be logically separated from b. But if a can¬ 
not be logically separated from 6, then a must be part of the essence of 
b. This is exactly the case with potential or aptitudinal inherence. Scotus 
rejects the idea that accidents are independent beings like substances. For 
the possibility of inhering cannot be removed, sine contradictione , from an 
accident’s essence. This entails that it is not possible to have accidents 
that are unable to inhere in a substance. Nonetheless, Scotus denies that 
being able to inhere in a substance is part of an accident’s essence. 

As to the first problem, in order to block the infinite regress, Scotus 
invokes the rule that a relation is the same as its foundation if the foun¬ 
dation cannot exist, sine contradictione , without that relation. This holds pre¬ 
cisely in the case of the inherence of inherence. The same inherence by 
which a colour inheres in a surface, for instance, inheres in the colour 
as well. For otherwise the colour could not be said formally to inhere in 
a surface because of the inherence. On the other hand, the inherence by 
which the inherence of the colour in a surface also inheres in the colour 


the other hand, it seems to be impossible to define even whiteness, qua quality, without 
referring to a subject. For whiteness, qua quality, is always the quality of a certain subject. 
60 Cf. Scotus, Ord ., IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit ., 711, nn. 6-7. 
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is absolutely the same as the inherence by which the colour inheres in 
the surface. For it is logically contradictory to state that the inherence of 
a colour in a surface exists and that the colour does not inhere in the 
surface. 61 

As to the second problem, Scotus replies that actual inherence is not 
a per se but a per accidens property of an accident, because it involves the 
actual union an absolute brings to another absolute. Now, such a union 
is a respectus extrinsecus adveniens , because it does not flow out necessarily 
from either extreme. Indeed, God can create and preserve, sine contradic¬ 
tion, an absolute without another absolute. Thus, the actual relation an 
absolute brings to another absolute is perfectly contingent. Insofar as 
potential inherence is concerned, though, Scotus is careful to say that the 
potential inherence is not a real and positive property that is superadded 
to the accident, since it cannot be separated from the accident in exis¬ 
tence. Thus, an accident and its potential inherence do not give rise to 
any real composition. Hence inherence is not another accident that is 
really different from the former. Saying that an accident is potentially or 
aptitudinally inhering amounts simply to saying that an accident has a 
non-repugnancy to inhere in a subject, i.e. that it is not logically impos¬ 
sible for the accident to be actually in a subject. 62 

Summing up, Scotus upholds that an absolute a can be essentially 
ordered to another absolute b insofar as a third thing c causes a to be 
less perfect than b , without this entailing, first, that the degree of lesser 
perfection expresses a part of the essence of a and, second, that a com¬ 
parison of perfection between a and b —when concerning, basically, their 
being—requires a direct comparison of a to b. If God were to separate 
from an accident its potency to inhere, God would make that accident 
an independent being. But Scotus, as has been said, rejects this conclu¬ 
sion. 63 On the other hand, Scotus argues that actual or potential inher¬ 
ence in a subject is not essential to the account of what kind of created 
being an accident is. An accident is not a certain kind of created being 
because it can inhere, but it can inhere because it is a certain kind of 
created being. Nonetheless, it is difficult to understand how the potency 
to inhere can be removed from an accident’s essence and not be logi¬ 
cally separable from the accident itself. In other words, it is unclear how 


61 Cf. Scotus, Ord., IV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit ., 718, nn. 11-12; 719-20, nn. 14-17. 

62 Cf. Scotus, Ord., TV, d. 12, q. 1, ed. cit., 719, n. 13; 723-24, nn. 21-22; 725, n. 24. 

63 See above, n. 46. 
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else we can say that an accident is less perfect than a substance, in order 
to explain that it can inhere in a substance, without invoking precisely 
the accident’s capacity to inhere in that substance. 


6. Marchia’s Philosophical Treatment: The Questions on the Metaphysics 

When Marchia wrote his Commentary on the Metaphysics , which can be dated 
to about the same period as his Commentary on the Sentences (1319-23), 64 the 
debate on accidents and inherence was well articulated, as we have seen. 
In particular, one point of the debate seems to have been set in stone 
by this time. Philosophers no longer needed to question whether an acci¬ 
dent on its own does or does not have being and essence. For in Marchia’s 
view the theological case of the Eucharist and many philosophical argu¬ 
ments clearly prove that accidents do indeed have being of their own. 
Peter Auriol, reading the Sentences at Paris two years before Marchia, still 
discussed this point, but the view that accidents have no degree of being 
Auriol labels an “old opinion”. 65 As a result, in Marchia’s day the main 
philosophical problem at issue concerned the kind of relationship hold¬ 
ing between an accident and its subject. Specifically, the discussion cen¬ 
tred on the question whether some sort of inherence must be included 
in an accident’s essence. Marchia dealt with the topic of accidental being 
on several occasions, but especially in his Metaphysics commentary, book 
VII. At the beginning of the commentary on this book, Marchia imme¬ 
diately joins in this debate by asking “whether inherence is or is not part 
of an accident’s essence”. 

Generally speaking, Marchia identifies two parties among Aristotelian 
interpreters. On the one hand, there are those who say that some sort 
of inherence is part of an accident’s essence. For being in a subject is 
an essential feature of an accident just as much as being on its own is 


64 On Marchia’s life and works, see R.L. Friedman - C. Schabel, Francis of Marchia’s 
Commentary on the Sentences , in: Mediaeval Studies, 63 (2001), 31-106, and C. Schabel, Francis 
of Marchia , in E.N. Zalta (ed.), The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy , URL: http://plato. 
stanford.edu/archives/win2001/entries/francis-marchia. On the likely date of composition 
of Marchia’s Commentary on the Metaphysics , and especially on the relation between this work 
and Marchia’s Commentary on the Sentences , see S. Folger-Fonfara, Franziskus von Marchia: Die 
erste Unterscheidung einer Allgemeinen und einer Besonderen Metaphysik ;, in: Documenti e studi sulla 
tradizione filosofica medievale, 16 (2005), 461-513, esp. 495-501. 

65 See Peter Auriol, In IV Sent., d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, Rome 1605, p. 109a (cf. also p. 1, 
11. 22ff., of R. Pasnau’s English translation of this text at URL: http://spot.colorado. 
edu/~pasnau/research/aureol4-12.pdf). 
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an essential feature of a substance. Like Aquinas, these thinkers say that 
the general concept ‘to be’ spreads into the categorial scheme by way of 
modes of being and not by way of differentiae , since ‘being 5 is not a genus. 
But unlike Aquinas, they also say that the mode of being ‘to be in a sub¬ 
ject 5 must be part of an accident’s essence, just as the differentia ‘rational 5 
has to be part of the essence of the species ‘man 5 . 66 

Marchia rejects this common opinion. A mode of being has a rela¬ 
tional status; hence it requires a positive and absolute foundation. If an 
accident is distinguished from a substance because of that mode, then it 
must be distinguished beforehand because of that positive and absolute 
foundation. As a consequence, every mode of being presupposes a cer¬ 
tain being. So if an accident is distinguished from a substance because 
of a mode, it has to be distinguished beforehand because of that being. 
Thus, according to Marchia, from the fact that an accident has a mode 
of being it is incorrect to infer the fact that it has being. Quite the oppo¬ 
site. The deduction must be: An accident has being, hence it has a mode 
of being. For otherwise, if accidents and substances are distinguished from 
each other according to a mode of being, it follows that accidents and 
substances share the same being. 67 

The second opinion is not completely distinct from the former. It is a 
common opinion among theologians. This opinion distinguishes between 
two ways of inhering, i.e. actually and aptitudinally. Accordingly, it applies 
the following rule: If a cannot be separated from b, sine contradiction, b 
must be part of the essence of a. But an accident cannot be separated 
from aptitudinal, i.e. potential, inherence, sine contradictione. Hence the apti¬ 
tude to inhere in a substance must be part of an accident’s essence. 68 

Marchia rejects this second opinion, as well. The reason is the same. 
Aptitudinal inherence has a relational status, so it can belong to an acci¬ 
dent only because of a positive and absolute foundation. Hence an accident 
is distinguished from a substance because of that positive and absolute 
foundation. Furthermore, no aptitudinal item can grant actual being to some¬ 
thing. Nor can a thing be an absolute because of a relational item. 69 
Marchia does not dwell here on this latter remark, confining himself 
to recalling a traditional argument. Nonetheless, Marchia picks out a 


66 Cf. below, appendix, 11. 12-36. 

67 Cf. below, appendix, 11. 43-59. 

68 Cf. below, appendix, 11. 36-42. 

69 Cf below, appendix, 11. 60-82. 
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problematic feature of the common theological opinion, which Scotus had 
already pointed out. Clearly, aptitudinal inherence expresses nothing but 
an accident’s aptitude to inhere actually, i.e. a possibility that it can fulfil 
at some time or another. For what is actually an accident can only have 
actual inherence. An accident cannot have an aptitude to inhere as if this 
aptitude were a positive property that an accident actually has. An actu¬ 
ally non-inhering accident has the aptitude to inhere again in the future, 
and hence the aptitude to be an accident again, but actually it is not an 
accident at all. It is simply something for which it is not logically con¬ 
tradictory to inhere actually at some time or another . 70 In brief, if we 
say that ‘to be aptitudinally V is part of the essence of a, then it is 
sufficient to say that something has the aptitude to be b in order for that 
thing to be a . But what is aptitudinally b is not actually b, but it will be 
actually b only when such an aptitude will be realised. For ‘to be apti¬ 
tudinally V is the condition whereby a thing is aptitudinally a , but not 
the condition whereby a thing is actually a. Therefore, aptitudinal inher¬ 
ence does not state an accident’s positive and real property. It states only 
a negative property, which has to be explained in a conditional way: If 
a is an accident, then nothing prevents a from inhering in a subject at 
some time or another. That is to say that an accident is a nature made 
in such a way that it is not logically contradictory for it to inhere in a 
subject at some time or another. 

Once Marchia has rejected these positions, he provides his own solu¬ 
tion. His answer sounds ‘scotistic’. Like Scotus, Marchia defends a strong 
reading of what we above called the Expansive Interpretation. Formally 
speaking, any accident whatsoever is what it is because of itself. It is a 
being on its own (ens per se) and it has its own kind of being (esse per se )— 
although, materially speaking, an accident can exist only because of a 
subject in which it actually inheres . 71 Consequendy, any accident whatsoever 
can be identified formally, and hence be numerically counted, because 
of itself—although, materially speaking, an accident can be individuated 


70 For a similar argument, see e.g. Thierry of Freiburg, De accidentibus , ch. 22, ed. 
M.R. Pagnoni-Sturlese, Hamburg 1983, 84, nn. 4-6. 

71 Cf. Marchia, Qu. met., VII, q. 3, ms P, f. 49vb-50ra; q. 6, ms P, f. 52ra: “(. . .) illud 
quod est ens formaliter per aliud non potest intelligi sine eo; accidens autem est ens for- 
maliter se ipso et non per subiectum, quia per subiectum non est ens nisi causaliter” (for 
the sigla of the mss, see below, Criteria of the Edition). For more details on this aspect 
of Marchia’s though, see Qu. met., IV, q. 4 ( Utrum accidentia precise ex analogia ad substantiam 
sint entia vel ex se), ms P, f. 22ra-vb. 
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only because of the subject in which it inheres. Throughout his com¬ 
mentary, Marchia often repeats that accidents and substances are different 
per se primo , i.e. because of their own essences and natures, while sub¬ 
stances and accidents can be distinguished only secondarily because of 
inherence. With regard to this, Marchia’s main argument is that every 
being is logically prior to any mode of being. But ‘to inhere’, either actu¬ 
ally or aptitudinally, expresses a mode of being. Therefore, an accident 
is distinguished from a substance primarily because of itself. 

In the Questions on Metaphysics , VII, q. 1, Marchia is rather explicit 
about the fact that inherence has to be removed from an accident’s 
essence. For Marchia thinks of aptitudinal inherence as a proper passion 
that flows out necessarily from an accident, while actual inherence is 
regarded as simply accidental to the accident’s essence. Nonetheless, 
Marchia does not inquire further into the relationship between an acci¬ 
dent and its inherence. Like Scotus, he does not explain what nature an 
accident must have in order for aptitudinal inherence to flow out neces¬ 
sarily from it. Nor does he explain what ontological status actual inher¬ 
ence precisely has. 72 Because of Marchia’s conciseness, one could remark 
that once inherence is removed from an accident’s essence, the ontolog¬ 
ical status of inherence is no longer clear. For inherence could be regarded 
as no longer necessary to explain an accidental composite. In fact, an 
accidental composite could be described as made up exclusively of two 
items, so that the sole difference someone would see between a coloured 
surface and a colour plus a surface, for instance, is that in one case the 
colour is joined together with the surface, while in the other case it is 
not joined to it. No intermediate item is required here. It is sufficient to 
invoke God’s will or the course of events implemented by God in order 
to explain such an accidental composition. 

From another perspective, Marchia’s solution faces some technical prob¬ 
lems concerning Aristotle’s doctrine of the categories. For one thing, 
Marchia thinks that inherence is really different from an accident’s essence. 
For inherence is an accidental property following upon an accident’s 
essence. According to Marchia, indeed, different accidents must have 
different subjects, since the same accident cannot qualify different sub¬ 
jects. But the subject of quantity and that of quantity’s inherence, for 
instance, are different, therefore quantity and its inherence must be 


72 Cf. below, appendix, 11. 83-114. 
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different. Hence they must be different accidents. There can be no doubt 
that their subjects are different. For the subject of quantity is substance, 
while the subject of quantity’s inherence is quantity itself. In fact, every 
subject receives the denomination from the accident that is predicated 
denominatively of it. But while a substance can be called ‘quantified’, 
substance cannot be called ‘inhering’. Only quantity can be called ‘inher¬ 
ing’. Therefore inherence is predicated absolutely (absolute) of quantity and 
only secondarily ( relative) of substance. 73 But if inherence is an accident 
that is different, say, from quantity, then it must be explained to which 
category inherence in fact belongs. Now, it seems that inherence belongs 
to each accidental category, since any accident can inhere in a substance. 
But no single thing can belong to more than one category. Nor can inher¬ 
ence be a transcategorial property, since, first, substance does not possess 
it and, second, no accident can exist without belonging to at least one 
category. 

For another thing, as has been mentioned above, if we remove inher¬ 
ence from an accident’s essence, we give rise to an infinite regress. For 
if inherence is an accident, it requires another inherence in order for it 
to inhere in that accident. Moreover, if inherence is a third item in 
between the subject and the accident, how can we explain the fact that 
the accident but not the subject inheres? On the other hand, if we fol¬ 
low Scotus’s suggestion of understanding inherence as a passion or as an 
action, we face the crucial problem of explaining the unity or even the 
relationship holding between two co-existing items, i.e. the substance and 
the accident. That is to say, it could not be logically contradictory to say 
that a colour inheres actually in a surface, for instance, and that the sur¬ 
face is not actually coloured. For a colour is not a thing able to qualify 
essentially a surface, since it simply co-exists with the surface. As a con¬ 
sequence, given a surface that is coloured, we could have some difficulties 
explaining the reason why we say that we have a coloured surface and 
not a surface with a colour. 


73 Cf. below, appendix, 11. 99-110. See also Qu. met., V, q. 23 ( Utrum habere, quo subiec- 
tum habet accidens, sit in predicamento habitus ), ms. P, f. 43rb. Generally, Marchia argues for 
the possibility of an accident being the subject of another accident, and not merely being 
that because of which (id quo) another accident can inhere in a substance. Marchia fol¬ 
lows Scotus in saying that an accident can be the immediate but not the remote subject 
of another accident. On this point, see Qu. met., IV, q. 8 ( Utrum accidens sit per se subiectum 
alterius accidentis), ms P, f. 27ra-va. 
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6.1. The Relationship between an Accident and Its Subject 

Marchia provides a solution to these difficulties when commenting on 
Metaphysics , book V. Specifically, Marchia treats the unity holding between 
a subject and an accident when commenting on book V, ch. 6, where 
he discusses the questions “whether an accident is some one thing with 
its subject” and “whether something one results from a subject and an 
accident”. 74 Furthermore, Marchia investigates the categorial status of 
inherence when commenting on book V, ch. 23, where he discusses the 
question “whether the having, by which a subject has an accident, belongs 
to the category of habit”. 75 Let me start with the first of these questions. 

After distinguishing between unity by union and unity by identity, 
Marchia observes that a subject and an accident are one only according 
to the first sense of ‘unity’. This means that when we say, for instance, 
that a surface is coloured, we do not state that the surface is the same 
as the colour, but that the surface and the colour make some one thing. 
In particular, the surface and the colour are not one per aliud but per se, 
because they are one immediately. For an accident cannot be reduced 
to a substantial subject, nor do a subject and an accident make a third, 
metaphysically distinct entity, since such an entity cannot be a substance 
or an accident. 76 Thus, the unity holding between a colour and a sur¬ 
face has to be per se. For if the surface and the colour are one on account 
of something else, i.e. inherence, we would have an infinite regress. 77 
Therefore, saying that a proper passion P inheres per se in a subject j 
amounts to saying that j and P are per se and immediately one by union. 


74 Cf. Marchia, Qu. met., V, q. 4 ( Utrum accidens faciat unum cum subiecto ) and q. 5 ( Utrum 
ex subiecto et accidente resultet aliquid unum). 

75 Gf. Marchia, Qu. met., V, q. 23 ( Utrum habere, quo subiectum habet accidens, sit in predica¬ 
ments habitus). This is question 8 of Book VI according to A. Zimmermann’s list ( Verzeichnis 
Ungedruckter Kommentare zur Metaphysik und Physik des Aristoteles. Aus der £eit von etwa 1250-1350, 
Leiden-Koln 1971, 143). Zimmermann lists the last 11 questions of book V as the first of 
book VI. 

76 Cf. Marchia, Qu. met., V, q. 4, ms P, f. 32vb: “(. . .) accidens non est idem subiecto, 
nec ex eis resultat aliquod tertium. Probo: quia illud tertium non esset formaliter sub¬ 
stantia nec formaliter accidens, cum compositum non sit formaliter aliquod componen- 
tium. (. . .) Per hoc patet ad primum, quia passio per se inest subiecto, dicendum quod 
per se passionem inesse subiecto est ipsam passionem facere cum subiecto unum unitate 
unionis”. 

77 Cf. Marchia, Qu. met., V, q. 4, ms P, f. 32vb: “(. . .) quecumque faciunt unum, et 
non per aliud, faciunt unum per se, quia unum per se <est> idem quod non per aliud; 
sed accidens et subiectum uniuntur immediate et per se, et non per aliud, quia tunc esset 
processus in infinitum; ergo faciunt per se unum unitate unionis”. 
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As can be noted, Marchia does not focus here on the special issue of 
the relationship between inherence and its subject, since he confines him¬ 
self to commenting on the Aristotelian text. Specifically, one of Aristode’s 
goals in book V, ch. 6, is to exclude the existence of an underlying sub¬ 
ject that is different from the substance, in order to explain the accident’s 
being in a substance. Thus, it is unclear whether Marchia looks at the 
inherence as an aliud —insofar as it is external to the accident’s essence— 
playing a role in keeping together an accident with a substance. Nonetheless, 
we could reapply Marchia’s same argument to the case of inherence, 
since Marchia upholds, first, that the aptitudinal inherence is a per se 
property of an accident and, second, that an accident can be the subject 
of another accident. 

The question we have been considering up to now shows that for 
Marchia it is not so problematic to allow that an accident and a sub¬ 
stance are one per se in an immediate way. This implies that there is not 
a third thing that links together an accident with a substance while being 
at the same time really different from the substance or the accident. Nor 
does the union of a surface and a colour, for instance, give rise to some¬ 
thing essentially different from a surface with a colour. For a colour is 
essentially not the qualification of a surface, but a thing co-existing with 
the surface. Thus, there is not an essential difference between a coloured 
surface and a surface plus a colour. But in the light of a doctrine such 
as this, which describes accidental composites as mereological combina¬ 
tions of two really different items, what is the role played by inherence? 

In order to clarify this point, let me turn to another place in Marchia’s 
Metaphysics commentary, i.e. to question 6 of book VII, where Marchia 
asks “whether an accident can be cognised without cognising the sub¬ 
ject”. Traditionally, the problem of the cognition of accidents raises two 
questions: (i) whether an accident can be cognised without cognising, 
through the same act of cognition, the subject, and if this is not the case, 
(ii) whether, within a linguistic expression, adding the accident to the sub¬ 
ject amounts to making a repetition. For our argument we can leave 
aside the second question and focus on the first one. 

The common opinion holds that it is not possible to cognise an acci¬ 
dent without cognising the subject, either concretely or abstractly. In both 
cases, indeed, the subject is included in the definition of the accident: in 
obliquo , if we define abstract accidents, or in recto , if we define concrete 
accidents. The basic reason for saying this is that an accident is a being 
existing only by analogy to substance, and, since the modes of cognising 
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a thing follow the modes of being of that thing, an accident cannot be 
cognised without cognising, through the same act of cognition, the sub¬ 
stance as well. On the other hand, we could argue that the intellect is 
a more perfect faculty than sensation, and since sensation can cognise an 
accident independently of and before cognising the substance, then the 
intellect can cognise an accident without cognising the substance. In fact, 
the only reason we could invoke to reject this conclusion is that an acci¬ 
dent cannot exist independently of a substance, therefore it cannot be 
cognised independently of that substance. But this is not true universally. 
For a genus cannot exist independently of a species, and nonetheless we 
can cognise the genus without cognising the species. Hence the ‘modis- 
tic 5 dictum that the modes of cognition follow the modes of being is not 
true in an unqualified way. 

Marchia’s own answer relies on an important distinction. An accident 
can be understood in two ways: either according to its essence, from 
which we derive ( accipere) the nature of accident, or according to that which 
is in something else, and to this we attribute (imponere) the nature of acci¬ 
dent. 78 In the first way, according to Marchia, we can say that an acci¬ 
dent can be cognised without cognising the substance at the same time. 
For an accident is prior to its inherence, insofar as it is the foundation 
of that inherence. Cognised in such a way, therefore, the accident is cog¬ 
nised without the substance, because an accident refers to a substance 
only because of inherence. 79 

Particularly important for our argument is what Marchia says in the 
lines that follow. According to Marchia, accidents can be arranged in 
two general classes. In the first class we find accidents that inhere imme¬ 
diately in a subject, while in the second class we find accidents that inhere 


78 Cf. Marchia, Qu. met., VII, q. 6, ms P, f. 51vb: “Ideo videtur esse dicendum aliter, 
quod de accidente possumus loqui dupliciter, vel quantum ad rationem essendi, a qua 
accipitur natura accidentis, vel quantum ad illud quod est in alio, cui imponitur natura 
accidentis”. 

79 Cf. Marchia, Qu. met., VII, q. 6, ms P, f. 51vb: “Si loquimur de accidente quantum 
ad rationem essendi in alio, sic dicendum quod accidens simplici intellectu aliquo potest 
intelligi non cointellecto subiecto. Quod sic patet, quia prius potest intelligi sine posteri¬ 
ori; sed accidens est prius sua inherentia, sicut fundamentum est prius fundato in eo; ergo 
accidens potest intelligi sine inherentia. Sed intelligendo accidens sine inherentia, intellig- 
itur sine subiecto, quia accidens non habet ordinem ad subiectum nisi mediante inheren¬ 
tia. Ergo accidens potest intelligi sine subiecto. Item, subiectum potest intelligi sine accidente; 
sed accidens est subiectum sue inherentie; ergo accidens potest intelligi sine sua inheren¬ 
tia; si sic, potest intelligi sine subiecto”. 
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in a subject only mediately. Now, in the first class we find inherence, 
while in the second class we find every accident traditionally understood. 
Saying that inherence inheres in an accident immediately and because of 
itself is necessary in order to avoid any infinite regress. Thus, at the end 
of Marchia’s analysis we meet with the following ontological picture: 

(1) An accident is posterior to a substance and inherence is posterior 
to an accident; 

(2) Inherence inheres in an accident immediately, i.e. because of itself; 

(3) An accident inheres in a substance mediately, i.e. because of inher¬ 
ence. 80 

Marchia articulates this picture a bit more by distributing accidents into 
three further groups: (A) accidents that are different from their inherence, 
i.e. absolute accidents, (B) accidents that are the same as their inherence, 
i.e. respective accidents, and (C) the inherence itself. Accordingly, Marchia 
upholds that accidents belonging to (A) can be cognised to a certain 
degree separately from substance, 81 while accidents belonging to (B) or to 
(C) cannot be cognised separately. It is important to note, however, that 
in spite of this latter threefold classification, Marchia tends to differentiate 
his position from Scotus’s insofar as he in fact merges the first two groups. 
For, according to Marchia, respective accidents as well as absolute acci¬ 
dents inhere in a substance because of inherence. So in contrast to Scotus, 


80 Cf. Marchia, Qu. met., VII, q. 6, ms P, f. 51vb: “Ad cuius inteUectum est scien¬ 
dum quod duplex est accidens. Quoddam quod se ipso immediate respicit subiectum, sicut 
est ipsa inherentia, que se ipsa immediate respicit subiectum, non mediante aliquo tertio, 
quia tunc esset processus in infinitum. Quoddam vero est accidens quod respicit subiec¬ 
tum non immediate, <se> ipso, sed mediante aliquo tertio posteriori, sicut est ipsum acci¬ 
dens inherens quod non respicit subiectum nisi mediante inherentia sua. Aliter enim 
inherentia respicit subiectum et aliter ipsum accidens inherens, quia accidens inherens 
respicit subiectum mediante inherentia et inherentia respicit immediate subiectum (se ipsam 
ms). Ad pro-positum dicendum quod accidens quod respicit subiectum se ipso non potest 
intelligi nisi cointellecto subiecto, et non intelligendo inherens et cui inheret. Accidens 
autem quod respicit subiectum mediate potest intelligi sine subiecto, quia potest intelligi 
sine medio posteriori quo respicit subiectum. Et ideo accidens inherens potest intelligi sine 
subiecto, licet inherentia ipsa non possit intelligi sine ipso vel subiecto”. In particular, the 
possibility of being cognised without a subject concerns two kinds of accidents: (i) absolute 
accidents and (ii) abstract accidents. It does not concern (iii) concrete or denominative 
accidents. 

81 Cf. Marchia, Qu. met., VII, q. 6, ms P, f. 51vb: “Dicendum quod omne accidens 
quod est aliud a sua inherentia, sicut est accidens absolutum, potest intelligi sine substan¬ 
tia dupliciter, et in abstracto et neutro modo; in concreto autem non”. 
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from whom he inherits this type of theory, Marchia extends (3) to all the 
accidents. 82 

We are now in a position to define Marchia’s views on the relation¬ 
ship holding between an accident and its subject. Saying that inherence 
inheres immediately in an accident, and hence that an accident and a 
substance are per se one, amounts to saying that inherence does not add 
a thing really different from the inhering accident, even though inher¬ 
ence is not really the same as the inhering accident. Actual inherence 
does not change the nature of an accident. It simply says that the acci¬ 
dent is actually related to a substance. So an accident can lose such a 
property without ceasing to be what it is. An actually inhering accident 
and an actually non-inhering accident, hence, are really different from 
each other. Thus, a qualified substance, such as a white man, is not sim¬ 
ply the same as the sum of a substance and a qualification. For when 
speaking of the sum of man and whiteness, we can rightfully refer both 
to the case of a whiteness that actually inheres in a man and to the case 
of a whiteness that actually does not inhere in him. But the first case is 
really different from the second because in the first case whiteness is actu¬ 
ally related to man. From this we can also infer that an accident is really 
different from its inherence. But since inherence cannot be separated from 
an inhering accident, we can infer further that inherence is not a thing 
really different from the inhering accident. 

Marchia’s doctrine, and especially the place of inherence in it, has 
some clear problems. Marchia says that an accident is to inherence as a 
foundation is to a relation. This parallel however is quite misleading. As 
a matter of fact, we can have in nature foundations without relations, 
but the opposite does not hold. Nonetheless, God can miraculously sep¬ 
arate a relation from its foundation, insofar as God can detach the rela¬ 
tion’s inherence in the foundation from the relation itself. For inherence 
is something additional to a relation. According to Marchia’s parallel, 
though, we should say that God can also separate inherence from an 


82 Gf. Marchia, Qu. met., VII, q. 6, ms P, f. 52ra: “Accidens autem quod est sua inher- 
entia non potest intelligi sine subiecto, nec in abstracto nec in concreto nec etiam neutro 
modo, sicut nec ipsa inherentia. Et ideo si relatio se ipsa inheret, non potest intelligi sine 
subiecto, nec in concreto nec in abstracto. Si vero relatio non inheret se ipsa, sed medi- 
ante inherentia—quod credo esse verius—, tunc relatio potest intelligi sine subiecto, et in 
abstracto et neutro modo, sicut alia accidentia absoluta, quia ex quo relatio est prior sua 
inherentia, potest intelligi sine ea, quia eadem est ratio de utroque accidente, scilicet abso- 
luto et respectivo, ex quo utrumque accidens est prius sua inherentia”. 
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accident, since the former is posterior to the latter. But it does not seem 
possible for God to be able to make inherence exist without an accident. 
In fact, when God separates an accident from a subject, God does not 
separate three items, but only two, i.e. the subject and the accident. The 
two cases, therefore, must be regarded as asymmetrical. Inherence is a 
special kind of relation, because it inheres immediately in the accident, 
so that it cannot be separated from the accident. While a colour, for 
instance, inheres in a surface by way of inherence, inherence inheres in 
the colour by way of itself. So while a colour can be separated from a 
surface by detaching the colour’s inherence in the surface from the sur¬ 
face, the colour’s inherence in the surface cannot be separated from the 
colour itself, because there is not an inherence of the colour’s inherence 
in the surface that can be detached from the colour. Moreover, while a 
surface and a colour are per se one insofar as no underlying subject is 
involved, the colour’s inherence and the colour are one only insofar as 
a surface is presupposed. All this entails that, once an accident is put 
into existence, it would seem to be logically impossible for the accident 
to lack inherence. But this raises a problem. For if inherence cannot be 
separated from an accident’s essence, nothing prevents an accident from 
inhering in a substance immediately. In fact, if the colour’s inherence in 
a surface inheres immediately in a colour, then the colour is immediately 
inhering in the surface because of that inherence; hence the colour imme¬ 
diately inheres in the surface. But if inherence is inseparable from the 
accident, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, once it is put into 
existence, an accident is a thing essentially inhering. And this, of course, 
goes against the whole thrust of Marchia’s position. 

6.2. The Ontological Status of Inherence 

In order to further clarify Marchia’s theory, let me consider the second 
of the two questions mentioned above: book V, q. 23, on “whether the 
having, by which a subject has an accident, belongs to the category of 
habit” (see above at n. 75). To my knowledge, Marchia is the sole com¬ 
mentator on the Metaphysics who connects in some way the status of inher¬ 
ence to the category of habit. In book V, q. 23, Marchia attacks the 
opinion claiming that inherence does not belong per se to any category, 
but belongs, by reduction, only to the category of the inhering accident, 
since inherence is part of an accident’s essence. This is why inherence is 
an accident’s mode of being and no mode belongs per se to any category, 
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even though a mode can belong to a category per reductionem. Marchia 
agrees with those who deny that inherence is in the same category as 
the inhering accident. For, first, inherence is really different from an acci¬ 
dent, since the accident can lack inherence. Hence, they cannot belong 
to the same category. Second, inherence has a relational status and no 
relation can be part of an absolute’s essence. But accidents are absolute 
beings. Third, inherence is formally the same in each category, so it must 
be in a determinate category. Finally, if a mode of being is part of a 
thing’s essence, then it must be concluded that an accident is part of a 
substance’s essence as well. 83 

According to Marchia, inherence brings two respects to a subject. It 
involves, first, a respect of perfecting and, second, a respect of depen¬ 
dence. If we consider inherence under both the respects, i.e. perfecting 
and dependence, we must conclude that inherence is not in the same 
category as the accident, because such respects belong to the category of 
relation. 84 In fact, what informs and what is informed as well as what 
makes dependent and what is dependent are related per se. In particular, 
each respect is extrinsecus adveniens , because an accident is neither essen¬ 
tially dependent upon a substance nor essentially perfective of a substance. 

However, if we consider inherence with regard to the activity of per¬ 
fection an accident performs, we must conclude that inherence belongs, 
by reduction, to the same category as the inhering accident. The inher¬ 
ence of a colour, for instance, is the same as the act of inhering on 
account of which a surface has that colour, so that an accident’s inher¬ 
ing in a subject is the same act as the subject’s having that accident. 
These acts are really identical, but conceptually different, and both acts 
belong to the same category as the inhering accident. One thing, in fact, 
has only one immediate mode of being. But c to inhere in a subject’ and 
‘to be possessed by a subject’ are modes of being of an accident. Therefore, 


83 See Qu. met., V, q. 23, ms P, f. 43rb. 

84 Cf. Marchia, Qu. met., V, q. 23, ms B, f. 87ra: % ..) inherentia accidentis ad subiec- 
tum includit duo. Includit enim primo respectum informativum et formalem sive perfec- 
tivum ad perfectibilem, in quantum accidens informat et perficit subiectum; subiectum 
autem informatur et perficitur ab accidente. (.. .) Secundo inherentia accidentis includit 
respectum dependentie ad subiectum, in quantum innititur in essendo ipsi subiecto et figitur 
super esse subiecti. (. . .) Et secundum hoc dicendum quod inherentia accidentis quantum 
ad neutrum respectum est in genere accidentis, sed est in predicamento relationis”. In my 
transcriptions from this question I have used the Bologna, Collegio di Spagna manuscript 
because the copies of the Paris, Bibliotheque Mazarine manuscript available to me are 
unreadable in this question. 
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they must be really the same mode. 85 Nonetheless, it is not logically con¬ 
tradictory to think that just one of these modes holds. Let me consider 
an example. Whiteness belongs to the category of quality and whiteness’s 
inherence in a surface belongs to the category of relation. But when 
whiteness whitens the surface, the act of whitening fulfilled by whiteness 
belongs to the category of action and the act of being whitened received 
by the surface belongs to the category of passion. When whiteness is 
related to a surface, it whitens that surface necessarily. Accordingly, the 
result of the act of whitening belongs to the category of habit, because, 
once this act is fulfilled, a surface has the whiteness. Nonetheless, each 
habit can be classified according to the item perfecting the subject. 
Therefore, a quality gives rise to a qualitative habit, so that the inher¬ 
ence of a quality belongs, by reduction, to the category of quality. This 
means that the perfective action fulfilled by an accident is absolutely 
extrinsic to the subject. In fact, whiteness perfects a surface only secun¬ 
dum quid. The fact that such an action is an extrinsic habit of the sub¬ 
ject means that although whiteness naturally whitens a surface, it is possible 
to think of whiteness as actually inhering in a surface and of the surface 
as not actually having whiteness. For whiteness does not affect or alter, 
in essence, the nature of the surface. Although the whiteness’s inhering 
in a surface and the surface’s having whiteness are in fact the same act, 
‘to inhere in a surface’ is conceptually different from ‘to be possessed by 
a surface’, insofar as ‘to inhere’ logically precedes ‘to be possessed’. For 
the act of inhering is grounded in the accident while the act of having 
is grounded in the subject. Thus, as the Eucharistic case compels us to 
admit, it is logically possible to say that at the same time the whiteness 
of a surface is actually brought about and the surface is not actually 
white. For it is logically possible to separate the act of accidents’ inher¬ 
ing in a subject from the act of the subject’s having accidents, since the 
former logically precedes the latter. In particular, the case of the Eucharist 
says something more radical. For in such a case, while the separate acci¬ 
dents continue to play the role of accidents of the Host, i.e. continue to 


85 Cf. Marchia, Qu. met., V, q. 23, ms B, f. 87ra-b: “Quantum ad secundum membrum 
(scil. utrum ipsum habere, quo accidens habetur a subiecto, sit in genere habitus) dicitur 
quod inherentia accidentis est idem cum ipso inherere quo accidens habetur a subiecto, 
ita quod ipsum inherere accidentis est idem quod haberi de subiecto secundum rem, 
differens solum secundum rationem, et utrumque est in genere accidentis inherentis per 
reductionem, et inherere et haberi, quia eiusdem rei non est per se et immediate nisi unus 
modus essendi”. 
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be inhering in the Host, the Host no longer possesses the qualifications 
determined by those accidents, since the Host in which the separate acci¬ 
dents inhere no longer exists. This means that even in separation acci¬ 
dents do not lack their actual tendency to inhere in a given subject, 
although God’s will makes such a tendency temporarily unaccomplished 
from the side of the subject. In conclusion, Marchia seems to think that 
the logical possibility of separating the act of accidents’ inhering in sub¬ 
stances from the act of substances’ having accidents is the clue to giving 
a philosophically well-grounded explanation of the miraculous case of the 
Eucharist. For it permits the reconciliation of what we called the Expansive 
Interpretation of Aristotle’s metaphysics of accidents—according to which 
accidents are independent beings to a certain degree—with a theological 
case that reveals what the deep metaphysical structure of the actual world 
is. As a result, this interpretation of the Eucharist allows us to square the 
philosophical principle that a thing is actually an accident if and only if 
it is an actually inhering being with the theological principle that a thing 
is an accident if and only if it has been thought by God as an absolute 
thing for which it is not logically impossible to inhere in a substance. 


7. Marchia's Theological Treatment: The Commentary on the Sentences 

So far, we have seen what Marchia’s position on accidental being is in 
his most important philosophical work. Now let me turn to Marchia’s 
theological works. The first thing we must say is that his theological treat¬ 
ment is not essentially different from the philosophical one. In his Commentary 
on the Sentences , which can be dated to around 1319-23, Marchia’s focus 
is again on what kind of thing inherence is and hence on what kind of 
unity holds between an accident and its subject. In particular, the main 
problem for him is to establish the starting-point and the ending-point of 
the act of divine separation. With regard to this, Marchia begins by reject¬ 
ing two opinions. 

The first opinion is that of Peter Auriol. This opinion holds that inher¬ 
ence expresses the unity of a subject and an accident. But unity does not 
state anything positive, but rather something privative. For two things are 
one if they are not divided from each other. Hence unity states the pri¬ 
vation of division, because we define some one thing as something that 
is undivided. This idea is grounded in Auriol’s conviction that an accident 
is a true reality {est vera res), which is not the same as a substance {non est 
ipsa substantia ), even though it does not exist apart from a substance {non 
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est res sine substantia). m This entails that inherence expresses not only a 
part of an accident’s essence, but rather the whole essence of the acci¬ 
dent. So inherence is not regarded by Auriol as a third thing in between 
the substance and the accident. 87 As a consequence, when God separates 
an accident from a substance, the accidental composite passes from a pri¬ 
vative status to a positive one, i.e. from a privation to an affirmation of 
division. 88 So accidents remain incomplete and interminate things even 
when they are separated from a substance. For otherwise accidents would 
be substances. 89 Auriol argues for his point thanks to a distinction that 
will be criticised at length by Hervaeus Natalis. 90 Auriol holds that if two 
things are connected per se primo modo , they cannot be separated from 
each other. But if two things are connected per se secundo modo , they can 
be separated from each other sine contradictione. Now, to be in a subject 
is a proper passion of an accident, so an accident can exist without being 
in a subject. 

Marchia rejects this opinion because he thinks that it is incorrect to 
define unity in a privative way. Quite the opposite: It is the division that 
must be defined as a privation of unity. For if unity is a privative habit, 
then, once unity is recovered, substances and accidents will have a pos¬ 
itive habit. But division cannot be regarded as a positive habit. 91 


86 Cf. Marchia, Scriptum in quatuor libros Sententiarum, IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, ms Paris, 

BnF, lat. 15852, f. 182rb-va; Auriol, Sent., IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, Rome 1605, p. 109a 

(Pasnau’s translation [see n. 65 above], 1, 11. 22-27). 

87 Cf. Auriol, Sent., IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, Rome 1605, p. 110b: “Et hie faciunt multi 

magnam difficultatem, utrum inherentia sit de essentia accidentis. (. . .) Si esse formaliter 

accidentis est accidere (...) non ergo inherentia est de essentia accidentis, sed est precise 

ipsa inherentia, et inherentia est ipsamet essentia accidentis” (Pasnau’s translation [see 
n. 65 above], 5-6, 11. 180-82, 196-201); see also a. 2, p. 112a-b. In particular, Auriol grants 
accidents a purely relative status. While a relative like ‘master’ is both a relative and some¬ 
thing absolute, i.e. a man who is a master, an accident like ‘colour’ is only a relative 
(cf. Sent., IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 2, ed. cit., p. 112a). 

88 Cf. Auriol, Sent., IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, Rome 1605, p. 110b (Pasnau’s translation [see 
n. 65 above], 4ff, 11. 157ff). 

89 Cf. Auriol, Sent., IV, d. 12, q. 2, a. 1, Rome 1605, p. 113a. 

90 Cf. Hervaeus, Quodlibeta, IV, q. 9, ed. Venice 1513, ff 106va-108rb. 

91 Cf. Marchia, Sent., IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, ms cit., f. 182va: “Fundamentum huius opin- 
ionis, videlicet quod unitas non sit nisi privatio, falsum est, ut patuit in primo. Magis enim 
unitas convenit cum positivis quam cum privativis et multitudo, per contrarium, magis 
cum privativis”. For a similar remark, see Landulphus Caracciolo, Scriptum in quatuor libros 
Sententiarum, IV, d. 12, q. 2 (see the text quoted in Bakker, La Raison et le miracle [cit. 
n. 26 above], 401, n. 268). 
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The second opinion is the opposite of the first. According to it, when 
God separates an accident from a substance, he removes a positive entity. 
Such an entity is a third thing existing between the substance and the 
accident. As is clear, this opinion draws a strong parallel between sub¬ 
stantial and accidental composites. For it holds that the supervening of 
an accidental form on a substantial subject gives rise to a third inde¬ 
pendent entity, i.e. the accidental composite. Like a substantial compos¬ 
ite, an accidental composite such as a white man is not the sum of a 
man and a whiteness. It is a new entity, which is formally different from 
both the man and the whiteness. But unlike a substantial composite, a 
white man is one and a being only in a qualified way (« secundum quid). 
According to this opinion, when the whiteness of the Host is separated 
from the Host, the divine separation breaks not only the unity between 
the Host and the whiteness, since the Host is no longer present, but also 
the entity of the white Host. In other words, after the Consecration, we 
no longer have a white Host, but only the whiteness of the Host. 92 

Marchia rejects this opinion as well, by way of an argument he also 
employs, in a slighdy modified form, in his Questions on the Metaphysics , 
book V, q. 5 ( Utrum ex subiecto et accidente resultet aliquid unurri). An acci¬ 
dental composite is either a self-subsistent subject or is inhering in a sub¬ 
ject. In the first case, it is a substance. But in this case, an accident will 
be part of a substance, since it was part of the accidental composite. In 
the second case, by contrast, the accidental composite is an accident. But 
in this case, a substance will be part of an accident. The opponent could 
reply, however, that the accidental composite is not something interme¬ 
diate insofar as it is a thing connecting the accident to the substance. 
For the composite is neither a substance nor an accident. In any case, 
such a composite can be said to be something intermediate insofar as it 
is something made up by them and different from each of them. 93 


92 Cf. Marchia, Sent., IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, ms cit., f. 182va. 

93 Gf. Marchia, Sent., IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, ms cit., f. 182vb; Qu. met., V, q. 5, ms P, 
f. 33ra: “Quantum ad secundum, dico quod ex subiecto et accidente non resultat aliquod 
tertium compositum aliud ab utroque eorum. Quod declaratur tripliciter. Primo sic: si ex 
subiecto et accidente resultat aliquod tertium, quero de illo tertio: aut illud compositum 
tertium est per se subsistens aut est alteri inherens, cum inter ista non sit dare medium. 
Si est per se subsistens, ergo est per se substantia, et ita accidens erit pars substantie, quia 
accidens est pars illius compositi; quod est impossibile. Si autem illud compositum sit alteri 
inherens, ergo illud compositum sit accidens, et ita substantia est pars accidentis, quia sub¬ 
stantia est pars illius compositi; quod est impossibile. Ergo nec est per se subsistens nec 
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Marchia also rejects such a reply, by way of an argument he employs 
again in his Questions on the Metaphysics , book V, q. 5. An accidental com¬ 
posite is formally an accident, because it supervenes on both a substance 
and an accident, which both have complete being on their own. Therefore, 
we can ask ourselves whether the accidental composite is in something 
else as in its subject or not. In the first case, its joining with its subject 
gives rise to a third entity. But in this case, an infinite regress cannot be 
avoided. In the second case, on the other hand, the accidental composite 
is not some one thing. Nor can we say that it is not in something else 
as in its subject. For if that were the case, the accidental composite is a 
substance. Hence, the conclusion is that a substance and an accident do 
not give rise to a third thing that is different from both the substance 
and the accident. 94 

Marchia’s solution is a version of Scotus’s. When God separates an 
accident from a substance, what he removes is a respect. Unlike Scotus, 
however, Marchia thinks of such a respect as intrinsic and extrinsic at 
the same time, although with regard to different things. With regard to 
God, indeed, it is extrinsecus adveniens , while with regard to the natural 
world it is intrinsecus adveniens. This means that once a substance and an 
accident are put into existence, inherence flows out necessarily from them. 
For it is logically impossible to find an accident without a substance in 
the actual natural world, even though this is not logically impossible 
absolutely speaking. But if we look at inherence from a more general 
perspective, it is only a contingent respect, because God could detach 


alteri inherens, et per consequens est nichil, quia omne compositum aut est ens per se aut 
est ens in alio”. 

94 Cf. Marchia, Sent., IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, ms cit., f. 182vb; Qu. met., V, q. 5, ms P, 
f. 33ra: “Secundo sic: quidquid advenit rei constitute in actu completo (composito ms) est 
accidens. Sed si ex subiecto et accidente resultet aliquod tertium compositum, illud ter- 
tium compositum adveniret subiecto et accidenti constituto in actu completo sui generis. 
Ergo illud compositum esset in se formaliter accidens, et omne accidens requirit subiec- 
tum; ergo illud compositum tertium haberet proprium subiectum cui inhereret. Et queram 
tunc de isto composito et suo subiecto proprio: aut ex eis resultat aliquod tertium com¬ 
positum aut non. <Si non,> eadem ratione nec ex ipso primo subiecto et accidente primo 
resultat aliquod tertium. Si sic, queram de illo quarto composito et erit processus in 
infinitum. Ergo vel erit processus in infinitum in compositis resultantibus ex subiecto et 
accidente, vel oportet stare in primo, quod ex subiecto et accidente non resultet aliquod 
tertium compositum”. The final argument Marchia invokes in the Questions on the Metaphysics 
concerns generation and perfection. The whole is more perfect than any of its parts. So 
an accidental composite is formally more perfect than the substance and the accident. But 
if so, an accidental composite has been generated more perfectly than the substance or 
the accident, because generation is specified by its terms. 
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inherence from the accident, if He should wish to do that. Therefore, 
with regard to God inherence is an accidental property of an accident, 
while with regard to a natural substance it is a proper passion. 95 As can 
be noted, this conclusion tends to confirm Marchia’s philosophical result. 
For according to Marchia’s theological treatment, we must conclude that 
it is logically impossible to find in the actual natural world accidents that 
are actually non-inhering in a subject, so even separate accidents con¬ 
tinue to be related to the Host to a certain degree. 


8. Final Remarks 

As we have seen, Marchia takes part in the long debate on the nature 
of accidents. This debate is characterised by a progressive shift in the 
way accidents are understood. While the first Aristotelian interpreters 
regard accidents principally as inhering modes of being of substances, when 
discussing the question as to whether accidents are or are not beings on 
their own, the majority of theologians and philosophers in the second 
half of the thirteenth century regard accidents as absolute beings. For them, 
the problem is no longer to explain whether and, if so, how accidents 
can be distinct from substances, but how accidents and substances can 
make some one thing. Metaphysically, their main focus is on explaining 
what the ontological status of inherence is. Although above all it is con¬ 
sideration of the case of the Eucharist that induces this change in view, 
we have seen that many philosophers and theologians find in Aristotle’s 
texts philosophical support for taking this step. 

In this debate, Marchia basically takes the side of Scotus. Nonetheless, 
Marchia’s doctrine reveals an interesting attempt to refine Scotus’s doc¬ 
trine and to readjust it to a new doctrinal context. In particular, Marchia 
radicalises Scotus’s position. In fact, according to Marchia, not only 
absolute but also non-absolute accidents can be separated from substances 
by divine omnipotence. As we have seen, unlike Aquinas and Bonaventure, 
Scotus explains Aristotle’s metaphysics of accidents by way of the meta¬ 
physics of the Eucharist and not vice versa. For, according to Scotus, the 
Eucharist is a case that reveals what the real metaphysical order of the 
actual world is rather than a case that violates this order. Accordingly, in 
order to explain this case in a philosophically defensible way, one does 


95 Cf. Marchia, Sent., IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, ms cit ., f. 183ra-b. 
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not need to follow Aquinas in modifying the notion of inherence by dis¬ 
tinguishing actual from potential inherence, and including this latter in 
the accident’s essence; rather it suffices to take this case seriously and, 
consequendy, to remove any inherence from an accident’s essence. In con¬ 
clusion, the Eucharist reveals that accidents are absolute beings to which 
actual inherence pertains contingendy while potential inherence pertains 
to them necessarily. Indeed, the case of the Eucharist shows clearly that 
God did not think to create accidents essentially as qualifications of sub¬ 
stances, but as absolute beings, even though absolute beings less perfect 
than substances. But like Scotus’s, Marchia’s doctrine faces some difficulties 
that remain unresolved. 

For one thing, Marchia does not clarify at length in what the meta¬ 
physical imperfection accidents have consists. While Aquinas tried to 
explain why accidents are less perfect beings than substances—answering 
that they are in some way inhering items—Marchia seems to consider 
the fact that accidents are less perfect beings than substances as a prim¬ 
itive and inexplicable fact concerning accidents. An accident, qua created 
being, is made in such a way that it is not logically impossible for it to 
inhere in a subject and to perfect it, if God should wish that. But it is 
not possible to inquire further into how an accident has to be made in 
order for it to fulfil this logical possibility. 

For another thing, Marchia thinks of aptitudinal inherence as a nec¬ 
essary condition for a thing to be an accident. But he denies that such 
an aptitude is a positive and real property. Nonetheless, Marchia allows 
that such an aptitude is a proper passion of an accident, which cannot 
be separated from the accident’s essence. But again he denies that such 
an aptitude, qua inseparable property, is part of an accident’s essence. 
According to Marchia’s claims, therefore, the aptitudinal inherence appears 
to bear an uncertain ontological status. For it is poised problematically 
between being an essential and a contingent (i.e. non-essential), albeit nat¬ 
urally necessary, property. In one way, indeed, an accident Cannot lack 
such a property without ceasing to be what it is, since accidents that are 
unable to inhere are not accidents but substances. In another way, how¬ 
ever, an accident can lose such a property without ceasing to be what it 
is, since an accident is not what it is because it can inhere, but it can 
inhere because it is what it is. 

From another perspective, we have seen that, unlike Scotus, Marchia 
extends the logical possibility of being separated to all the accidents. A 
relation, qua an accident, is not different from a quality or a quantity. 
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Relation does not inhere in a substance because of itself, but because of 
inherence, which is added to it. But the case of relation seems to be quite 
peculiar. For we can think of a quality or a quantity as separated from 
a substance, but it is difficult to think of fatherhood as separated from a 
man. In fact, unlike quantity and quality, the category of relation seems 
to have a weak ontological status, so that it requires necessarily a non¬ 
relational foundation. This appears to be a problematic point for Marchia’s 
doctrine. 

Finally, Marchia thinks that inherence is posterior to an accident’s 
essence and that inherence, qua an accident, inheres immediately in the 
accident. As has been seen, by such a step Marchia intends to block the 
infinite regress of inherences. For an accident inheres in a substance by 
way of inherence, but inherence inheres in the accident in an immedi¬ 
ate way. Accordingly, God can separate an accident from its subject of 
inherence by detaching the accident’s inherence in the subject from the 
subject itself. And God can do that because inherence is a relation that 
is posterior to the accident. Rather strangely, however, Marchia denies 
that inherence itself can be detached from the accident. For inherence 
cannot exist on its own without an accident or a subject, since inherence 
is defined as the accident’s property of being in a subject. This seems to 
imply that when God separates an accident from a substance, the rela¬ 
tion of inherence becomes unrealised from the side of the subject, but it 
remains intact from the side of the accident. In fact, although an acci¬ 
dent is formally identified in-and-of itself, separate accidents continue to 
be seen as the accidents of a certain subject, i.e. of the Host. But this is 
possible if and only if separate accidents continue to be regarded as inher¬ 
ing in the Host. If this is true, however, then it seems clear that God 
can separate the accident’s inhering only from the substance, but not 
from the accident. According to Marchia’s doctrine, therefore, we should 
conclude that before being individuated materially by a subject, actual 
inherence is an absolutely contingent property accidents have, while apti- 
tudinal inherence is a necessary but not essential property. For although 
it is possible for accidents never to inhere in a subject, if God should 
wish that, nonetheless nothing prevents accidents from inhering in a sub¬ 
ject at some time or another. But once accidents are individuated mate¬ 
rially by a subject, actual inherence too has to be seen at least as a proper 
passion of an accident. For a quality that is actually separated from the 
Host, for instance, can still be the quality of that Host—and not, say, a 
generic quality or a quality with only the appearances of the Host—if 
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and only if it maintains actually an aptitude to inhere towards that Host. 
But in this case, it seems to be difficult to avoid the further conclusion 
that inherence is part of an accident’s essence to a certain degree, once 
accidents are individuated materially by a subject. 

As we have seen, these difficulties come about basically because Marchia 
thinks of a thing’s essence as expressing only the kind of being a thing 
formally exhibits. According to Marchia, not all the material conditions 
involved in the process of a thing’s coming into existence must be included 
in the essence of that thing. This idea, however, encounters a basic objec¬ 
tion Marchia does not recognise. In general, it is possible to think of a 
quality without thinking of a substance, because it can be granted that 
an accident is not formally what it is because of a substance. After all, 
an accident is an accident and not a substance. Nonetheless, it is difficult 
to think of an accident of a given substance without thinking of that sub¬ 
stance as well. Although it is possible to identify formally an accident as 
to its generic or specific kind of being without referring to a substance, 
it seems to be impossible to explain the kind of being an individual acci¬ 
dent has without referring to all the conditions involved in its individu¬ 
ation. In fact, an accident separated from a subject is not seen as a 
generic accident or even as a particular species of accident, but it con¬ 
tinues to be seen as the accident of the individual subject from which it 
has been separated. From this perspective, the reference to the subject 
seems to be necessary in order to identify formally a given accident as 
the accident of a given subject. 

In conclusion, while some theologians like Bonaventure, Aquinas and 
Giles of Rome seemed to be interested in dealing with the topic of acci¬ 
dental being from the point of view of accidents as they are realised in 
the actual world, hence looking for the conditions accidents must satisfy 
in order for them to actually exist, Scotus and Marchia widen this per¬ 
spective by considering accidents also with respect to divine activity. In 
doing so, Scotus’s and Marchia’s treatments clearly sought to solve some 
difficulties associated with the traditional theological doctrine of the 
Eucharist, by providing a more general interpretation of accidental being, 
which is able to explain the identity of accidents throughout the process 
of transubstantiation and hence to differentiate transubstantiation from cre¬ 
ation and generation. But at the end of the day, by removing any inher¬ 
ence from the accident’s essence, they seem to nullify any basic difference 
between substances and accidents—something Aquinas and Bonaventure 
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were trying to preserve through their distinction between actual and poten¬ 
tial inherence. 


Criteria of the Edition 

In the following appendix I provide an edition of Marchia’s Questions on 
the Metaphysics , book VII, q. 1. As is known, the text of Marchia’s Questions 
is contained in two manuscripts. I follow the usual way of indicating 
them: 

B = Bologna, Biblioteca del Collegio di Spagna, 104, f. 94ra-vb; 

P = Paris, Bibliotheque Mazarine, lat. 3490, ff. 48va-49ra. 96 

The following edition confirms that P is the better of the two manu¬ 
scripts. Although even P cannot be regarded as a fully reliable witness, 
because of its occasional oversimplifications of the text, it must be said 
by contrast that B shows a systematic tendency to banalize the text. As 
a matter of fact, B has a total of 60 major errors and inferior readings, 
while P contains 33 errors and faulty variants. In two relevant cases, how¬ 
ever, B gives a more extended text than P and in such cases it is P that 
drops the text (see 11. 17, 35-36). The two manuscripts share furthermore 
a common misreading (1. 96) and, probably, two omissions (11. 86, 103). 
In the apparatus , only the variants in cases where three words or more 
are involved have been recorded. Trivial or insignificant substitutions, 
simple inversions, and material errors are not recorded. Thus, 35 vari¬ 
ants have been suppressed. 

Finally, as to the text and the apparatus , I make use of the following 
signs and abbreviations: 


add. 

addidit/additum 

inv. 

invertit/inversum 

om. 

omisit/omissum 

<xxx> 

addenda esse censeo 

[xxx] 

delenda esse censeo 

Parma 



University of Parma 


96 For these sigla and for a first evaluation of the manuscripts, see R.L. Friedman, 
Appendix , in Folger-Fonfara, Franziskus von Marchia (cit. n. 64 above), 502. 
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Appendix 

Franciscus de Marchia 
Questiones in Metaphysicam,, VII, q. 1 

If 48va P; f 94rb Bl Circa principium septimi 97 queritur utrum inhe- 
rentia 98 sit de essentia accidentis." 

Quod sic videtur, quia illud quod primo 100 distinguit aliquid ab aliquo 
est de ratione eius; sed distinguitur accidens primo a substantia per esse 
5 in alio, quia non est dare aliquid aliud per quod primo distinguatur; ergo 
inherentia est de essentia accidentis. 

Contra: passio non est de essentia subiecti; sed inherentia est quedam 
passio accidentis; ergo non est de essentia eius. 

Respondeo. Hie sunt tria videnda. Primo, utrum inherentia differat ab 
10 ipso accidente. Secundo, utrum sit 101 in aliquo genere determinato. Tertio, 
in quo genere est. 

Quantum ad primum, dicunt aliqui 102 quod aliter descendit genus in 
species, aliter If. 48vb PI ens in decern predicamenta, quia genus descen¬ 
dit in species 103 per differentias, ens autem descendit in decern predica- 
15 menta 104 non per differentias sed 105 per modos essendi. Sicut ergo differentie 


97 principium septimi] septimum librum P 

98 inherentia ] accidentis add. B 

99 accidentis ] inherentis add. B 

100 primo ante illud B 

101 sit om. P 

102 Cf. e.g. Anonymous Zimmermanni, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam , VII, q. 1, ms Cambridge, 
Peterhouse 152, f. 33ra: “Item, hoc patet per Philosophum hie. Ens enim quod dividitur 
in decern predicamenta includitur in essentia cuiusque, (. . .) ergo in essentia cuiuslibet acci¬ 
dentis. (. ..) ‘Ens’ non significat aliquam rationem unam essendi communem substantie et 
accidenti. Ens enim per aliquas rationes speciales non distinguitur in substantiam et acci¬ 
dens; tunc enim esset genus; sed significat duas rationes diversas, scilicet rationem essendi 
absolutam et rationem essendi ad aliud dictam. (. . .) Item, illud quo primo aliquid dis¬ 
tinguitur ab alio est in essentia eius; sed accidens primo distinguitur a substantia per 
rationem essendi ad aliud dictam (...); ergo accidens primo est accidens per habitudinem 
ad aliud. (. . .) Si nos ponamus secundum fidem quod accidens possit esse preter subiec- 
tum, dicemus quod inherentia accidentis non includitur in essentia accidentis; et hoc secun¬ 
dum fidem est concedendum, sed non secundum philosophiam.” Cf. etiam Anonymous 
Domus Petri, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam , VII, q. 11, ms Cambridge, Peterhouse 152, 
f. 314va-b; Alexander de Alexandria, Expositio in Metaphysicam , VII, q. 3, ed. Venice 1572, 
f. 185rb-vb (cf. F. Amerini, Alessandro di Alessandria sulla natura degli accidenti , in: Documenti 
e studi sulla tradizione filosofica medievale, 16 (2005), 179-235, praesertim 224-27). 

103 in species om. P 

104 predicamenta ] genera P 

105 sed ] quia ens non habet differentias cum non sit genus sed discendit in ea B 
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per quas genus descendit in species sunt de essentia specierum, ita 
modi essendi per quos descendit ens in decern predicamenta 106 sunt de 
essentia decern 107 predicamentorum, 108 et ita inherentia est de essentia 
accidentis. Quod probatur, quia aut ens 109 descendit in decern predica- 
20 menta per differentias aut per modos essendi. Non per differentias, turn 
quia tunc 110 ens esset genus, quia quicquid habet differentias est genus, 
turn quia extra rationem ends nichil est, differentie autem sunt extra 
rationem habentis differentias. Ergo ens descendit per modos essendi. 

Item, sicut se habet esse per se ad substantiam, ita se habet esse 111 in 
25 alio ad accidens; sed esse per se est de ratione substantie; ergo esse in 
alio est de ratione 112 accidentis. 

Item, si esse in alio non esset de ratione 113 accidentis, tunc esset pos- 
terius ipso accidente in illo genere priori nature quo accidens est, et non 
est [non] dependere a subiecto, nec esset in subiecto, sed esset ens per 
30 se et postmodum inest subiecto. Igitur non educitur de potentia subiecti, 
quia nichil educitur de potentia subiecti nisi ens in subiecto. Si ergo acci¬ 
dens esset prius natura ipsa inherentia in ipso priori nature, non esset 
ens in subiecto, et est generatum. Igitur esset generatum 114 non de subiecto; 
quod est impossibile; igitur et cetera. Confirmatur per Philosophum 115 hie 
35 in septimo, quod accidentia dicuntur entia eo quod taliter entis. Item, 
Porphyrius: 116 accidentis esse est inesse. 117 

Alii 118 dicunt quod duplex est inherentia: actualis et aptitudinalis. 119 
Inherentia actualis non est de essentia accidentis, inherentia autem apti- 
tudinalis—ut dicunt—est de essentia accidentis. Quod patet, quia illud 


106 per quos . . . predicamenta om. P 

107 decern om. P 

108 predicamentorum ] et sicut differentie sunt primo distincta specierum ita modi essendi 
sunt primo distincti (ex distincta post correctionem) decern predicamentorum add. B 

109 ens om. P 

110 tunc om. P 

111 esse om. P 

112 ratione ] essentia P 

113 ratione ] re B 

114 generatum ] generatur(?) B 

115 Cf. Aristoteles, Metapkysica, VII, 1, 1028al8 (AL XXV 3.2, 132, 1. 11). 

116 Gf. Porphyrius, Isagoge, cap. De accidenti (AL I 6-7, 20, 11. 13-15). 

117 Item si. . . inesse om. P 

118 Cf. e.g. Thomas de Aquino, Scriptum super quatuor libros Sententiarum , IV, d. 12, q. 1, 
a. 1, q a . 1; Summa Theologiae , Ilia, q. 77, a. 1; Bonaventura, Commentaria in quatuor libros 
Sententiarum , IV, d. 12, p. 1, a. 1, q. 1; Aegidius Romanus, Theoremata de Corpore Christi, 
prop. 41. 

119 aptitudinalis ] potentials P 
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40 quod sine contradictione non potest absolvi ab aliquo, est de essentia eius; 
sed accidens sine contradictione 120 non potest absolvi ab inherentia apti- 
tudinali; ergo inherentia aptitudinalis est de essentia eius. 121 

Contra primum arguitur: quia ille modus essendi non est magis pro- 
prius huic fundamento quam illi nisi in ratione alicuius positivi proprii 

45 magis huic fundamento quam illi. 122 Si igitur modus essendi in alio est 
proprius accidenti 123 et non substantie, hoc non est nisi If 94va B/ in 
ratione alicuius positivi 124 magis proprii accidenti quam substantie. Ergo 
accidens et substantia primo distinguntur inter se per illud positivum pri¬ 
mum et non per modos essendi. 

50 Item, 125 sicut se habet modus essendi in communi ad esse in communi, 
ita se habet modus essendi proprius ad esse proprium; sed modus essendi 
in communi presupponit esse in communi; ergo modus essendi proprius 
presupponit esse proprium. Ergo prima distinctio accidentis ad substan- 
tiam non est per modos essendi, sed per esse proprium. 

55 Item, 126 que distinguntur precise per modos essendi et non per essen- 
tiam, habent eandem essentiam; 127 sed accidens et substantia 128 distin¬ 
guntur precise primo per modos essendi—per te; ergo accidens et substantia 
habent eandem 129 essentiam; quod est impossibile. Ergo illud ex quo 
sequitur quod distinguntur primo 130 per modos essendi. 

60 Contra secundum: quia nulla aptitudo est magis propria huic fundamento 
quam illi nisi in 131 ratione alicuius positivi substrati proprii huic et non 132 
illi; sed aptitudo essendi in subiecto est propria accidenti et non 133 sub¬ 
stantie; ergo ilia aptitudo non est propria 134 accidenti plusquam substantie 


120 sine contradictione post absolvi B 

121 eius ] accidentis B 

122 nisi... illi om. B 

123 accidenti ] accidentis P 

124 positivi ] prioris add. B 

125 item ] sicut se habet modus essendi proprius ad esse proprium vel sic add. B 

126 item ] ilia add. B 

127 essentiam ] quia tenendo(?) oppositum quod habeant diversas essentias, igitur dis¬ 
tinguntur per essentiam et non per modos essendi tantum, quod est oppositum positi add. B 

128 et substantia ] ad substantiam B 

129 eandem om. P 

130 distinguntur primo ] distinguantur P 

131 in om. B 

132 et non ] fundamento quam P 

133 et non ] prius quam B 

134 non . . . propria ] non est P, non propria B 
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nisi in 135 ratione alicuius substrati proprii accidenti. Et ideo 136 substratum 
65 proprium est prima ratio distinguendi. Ergo accidens distinguitur primo 
a substantia 137 per illud substratum proprium et non per inherentiam 
aptitudinalem. 

Item, nichil est 138 tale in actu per solam aptitudinem, quia aptitudo 
non dat nisi esse aptitudinale; 139 sed quantitas est quoddam ens in actu 
70 distincta a substantia; ergo quantitas non est actu distincta 140 per solam 
aptitudinem, sed per aliquid prius. 141 

Item, absolutum non est formaliter absolutum per respectum; sed 
quantitas est quoddam ens absolutum; aptitudo autem quecumque est 
quidam 142 respectus, quia nichil est aptum natum ad seipsum, sed ad 
75 aliud, quia 143 omnis aptitudo, ut aptitudo, non est ad se, sed ad aliud; 
ergo quantitas non 144 distinguitur a substantia sola aptitudine. 

Item, actus et potentia sunt in eodem genere, sicut homo in actu et 
homo in potentia sunt in eodem genere; sed inherentia actualis et inhe- 
rentia aptitudinalis se habent sicut ens in actu et ens in potentia; igitur sunt 
80 in eodem genere. Sed inherentia actualis non est de essentia accidentis, 
quia potest separari ab eo, sicut patet in Sacramento Altaris; nec igitur 
inherentia aptitudinalis. 145 

Ideo dico aliter quod decern predicamenta non distinguntur primo per 
modos essendi, sed per rationes proprias priores; per modos autem essendi 
85 distinguntur secundario et 146 consequenter. Sicut 147 species 148 distinguntur 
consequenter per proprias passiones, Nec <accidentia> distinguntur primo 
per propriam inherentiam actuaiem nec aptitudinalem, sed solum secundario. 


135 in ] sub B 

136 Et ideo ] illud P 

137 ergo . . . substantia ] igitur accidens et substantia distinguntur primo inter se B 

138 est om. B 

139 esse aptitudinale ] aptitudinalem B 

140 actu distincta ] accidens distinctum P 

141 Cf. Franciscus de Marchia, Qu. met. , IV, q. 4, ms P, f. 22rb: “nichil est tale in actu 
per solam aptitudinem sive potentiam; sed accidens separatum est ens in actu et non 
habens ad subiectum nisi analogiam potentialem sive aptitudinalem et non actuaiem.” 

142 quidam ] unus(?) B 

143 quia ] ex sed post correctionem B 

144 non om. B 

145 Item . . . aptitudinalis om. P 

146 et om. B 

147 Sicut ] ergo P 

148 species ] non add. P 
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Quod sic 149 patet, quia 150 accidens habet aliam naturam a 151 substantia, 
ideo habet alium modum essendi et non e converso. Non enim 152 quia 
90 habet alium modum essendi, 153 ideo habet aliam naturam, sed quia habet 
aliam naturam, ideo habet alium modum essendi. Et ita prima If 49ra 
PI distinctio non est per modos essendi 154 proprios, sed per essentias 
proprias. 

Similiter, quia accidens habet aliam naturam a substantia, ideo habet 
95 talem aptitudinem ad substantiam, 155 et non e converso: non quia habet 
talem 156 aptitudinem, ideo habet aliam 157 naturam. Ideo prima ratio 158 dis- 
tinguendi 159 non est 160 inherentia aptitudinalis, sed natura propria, in qua 
fundatur If. 94vb B/ talis 161 aptitudo. 

Istud probo, quia quorumcumque accidentium subiecta immediata sunt 
100 diversa, et ipsa sunt diversa, quia idem accidens non perficit immediate 
diversa subiecta; sed subiectum immediatum quantitatis et subiectum 
immediatum 162 inherentie quantitatis sunt diversa; ergo quantitas et eius 
inherentia sunt diversa. Probatio minoris: subiectum <immediatum> quan¬ 
titatis est substantia, subiectum autem immediatum inherentie quantitatis 
105 non est substantia, sed quantitas. Probatio: quia unumquodque subiec¬ 
tum recipit denominationem accidentis; substantia autem non inheret 
inherentia quantitatis, sed ipsa quantitas, 163 quia ipsam denominat; ergo 
substantia non est subiectum immediatum illius inherentie, sed quanti¬ 
tatis; 164 substantia autem et quantitas sunt diversa; ergo subiectum imme- 
110 diatum quantitatis et inherentie est diversum. 

Confirmatur, quia passio secundum totam rationem suam est extra ratio- 
nem totam 165 subiecti; sed inherentia est passio accidentis; ergo inherentia 


149 sic om. P 

150 quia ] est add. B 

151 a ] quam B 

152 enim ] quia habet alium modum essendi et non e converso non enim add. B 

153 essendi om. B 

154 essendi om. P 

155 talem ... ad substantiam ] aliam ... a substantia B 

156 talem ] aliam BP 

157 aliam ] talem B 

158 ratio ] co B 

159 distinguendi ] distinguitur(P) B 

160 est om. B 

161 talis ] ilia B 

162 immediatum om. P 

163 sed. . . quantitas om. P 

164 sed quantitatis om. B 

165 suam . . . totam om. B 
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secundum totam 166 rationem suam, et actualem et aptitudinalem, est extra 
rationem accidentis. 

115 Ad rationem in oppositum 167 dicendum quod si ens 168 non est 169 univocum 
ad decern predicamenta, tunc non descendit [ergo] ad decern predicamenta 
nec 170 per differentias nec per modos essendi, sed descendit se ipso; et ita 
non sequitur quod descendit per modos essendi. Si autem ponatur ens uni¬ 
vocum, tunc est dicendum quod ens descendit 171 in decern genera 172 primo 
120 per differentias fundamentales decern generum et 173 modorum essendi, et non 
per modos essendi. Nec tamen sequitur quod ens sit genus, quia genus dicit 
unam naturam determinatam, ens autem non dicit unam naturam 174 deter- 
minatam, sed dicit naturam in communi in potentia ad omnem naturam. 

Et cum dicitur quod nichil est extra rationem 175 entis, 176 dicendum quod 
125 illud est 177 contra eos sicut contra me, quia si nichil est extra 178 rationem 
entis, tunc decern modi essendi 179 non sunt extra rationem entis, et ita 
ens non descendit per modos essendi, sed descendit 180 se ipso. Si autem 
ens non 181 descendit 182 se ipso, ita potest dici quod descendit 183 per 
differentias 184 priores sicut per modos essendi. 185 
130 Tunc ad dictum Philosophi 186 respondeo quod Philosophus 187 dicit hoc 
in tertio 188 arguendo, sed in quarto 189 determinando dicit 190 oppositum, 


166 totam ] omnem B 

167 in oppositum om. P \ | Cf. supra, 11. 12-23. 

168 si ens ] sciens B 

169 est ] sit B 

170 tunc . . . nec ] primo B 

171 descendit ] per modos essendi add. B 

172 genera ] predicamenta B 

173 generum et om. B 

174 naturam om. B 

175 rationem ] naturam B 

176 Cf. supra, 11. 12-23. 

177 est ] ita add. B 

178 extra ] contra P 

179 essendi om. P 

180 non descendit. . . sed descendit ] descendere ... est descendere B 

181 non om. B 

182 descendit ] a add. B 

183 descendit ] descendat B 

184 differentias ] essentias B 

185 essendi om. B 

186 Cf. supra, 11. 12-23. 

187 Philosophus ] per hoc B 

188 Cf. Aristoteles, Metaphysica, III, 3, 998b22-27 (AL XXV 3.2, 56, 11. 239-244). 

189 Cf. Aristoteles, Metaphysica, IV, 1, 1003a20-22 (AL XXV 3.2, 67, 11. 1-2). 

190 determinando dicit inv. P 
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cum dicit quod est quedam scientia que speculatur ens in quantum ens 
et que huic 191 insunt passiones proprie. Et sicut numeri 192 sunt 193 passiones 
proprie in quantum numerus, ita entis in quantum ens 194 sunt passiones 
135 proprie. 

Item, 195 in quarto et sexto libro 196 dicit quod sicut sanitatis et conva¬ 
lescence est aliqua causa, ita entis in quantum ens sunt principia et cause. 
Ergo, secundum Philosophum, ens habet passiones et principia; sed 197 pas¬ 
siones sunt extra rationem 198 subiecti, ergo aliquid est quod est extra 
140 rationem 199 entis. 

Ad secundum 200 dicendum consequenter quod esse per se non est de 
ratione substantie, sed est quidam modus essendi 201 proprius concomitans 
substantiam. 202 

Ad Philosophum 203 dicendum quod aliquid est tale per aliud dupliciter: 
145 vel formaliter vel causaliter. Accidens est formaliter 204 <ens> se ipso et 
non subiecto; causaliter 205 autem aliquo modo est 206 ens per subiectum. 

Ad Porphyrium 207 dicendum quod esse 208 accidentis est inesse non primo, 
sed concomitanter. 209 

De secundo et tertio membro dictum est in quinto libro, 210 capitulo de 
150 ‘habere 5 . 211 


191 que huic ] qua hoc B 

192 numeri ] numerus B 

193 sunt om. B 

194 ens om. B 

195 Item ] illud B 

196 sexto libro om. P \ | Cf. Aristoteles, Metaphysics IV, 2, 1003a33-bl9; VI, 1, 1025b3-7 
(AL XXV 3.2, 67-68, 11. 15-37; 125, 11. 1-8). 

197 sed ] secundum B 

198 extra rationem ] ens rationis B 

199 quod . . . rationem ] re B 

200 Cf. supra, 11. 24-26. 

201 essendi om. P 

202 concomitans substantiam ] communicans a substantia B 

203 Cf. supra, 11. 24-26. 

204 formaliter ] causaliter B 

205 causaliter. . . causaliter ] realiter. . . realiter P 

206 est ante aliquo B 

207 Cf. supra, 11. 24-26. 

208 esse ] causa B 

209 concomitanter ] coif B 

210 libro ] supra add. B 

211 Cf. Franciscus de Marchia, Quaestiones in Metaphysicam , V, q. 23, ms P, f. 43ra-va. 
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Time makes old formulas look strange 
The properties and symbols change 
But round the freedom of the will 
Our disagreements centre still 

W.H. Auden 


Abstract 

Francis of Marchia dealt at length in several different contexts with the nature 
of the will and willing. Here I examine just one of those discussions: the pos¬ 
sibility for the will to go against reason’s final judgment, a topic related to 
weakness of will and the source of sin. Marchia is clearly of a voluntaristic 
bent, holding that the will can indeed act against the determination of reason. 
After examining Marchia’s argumentation for his position, I explore some of 
the background to Marchia’s view in a distinctively later medieval understanding 
of the human mind as a system of internal acts and dispositions, with the 
possibility that several of them belong to the same faculty simultaneously. 
This increasingly complex conceptualisation of the mind mirrors a new, more 
complex conceptualization of the “Self”. 


Presenting an account of Francis of Marchia’s conception of the will is 
a difficult task for at least three reasons. First, the secondary literature 
has tended to focus on other aspects of his thought, such as his cosmology 
(e.g. A. Maier, N. Schneider, F. Zanin), epistemology and metaphysics 
(e.g. S. Folger-Fonfara, C. Schabel, T. Suarez-Nani, A. Zimmermann), 
the debate on Christian poverty (e.g. R. Lambertini), and other more 
specifically theological issues (e.g. W. Duba, F. Ehrle, R.L. Friedman, 


* I am deeply grateful to Tiziana Suarez-Nani, Girard Etzkorn, Russell Friedman, and 
Chris Schabel. To the first I owe my acquaintance with Francis’s works and much more. 
In writing this paper I use Etzkorn’s transcription of the entire Reportatio IIB. Cal Ledsham 
revised a first draft of my paper. All conjectures in Marchia’s text (signalled by <...>) 
are mine. 
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C. Schabel). Second, the relevant writings of Marchia remain for the 
most part unedited. 1 A third and more general linguistico-conceptual rea¬ 
son, however, renders treatment of Marchia on the will more complex 
still. The philosophical vocabulary used to describe the will and willing 
changed rapidly in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The censorship 
of both academic and ecclesiastical authorities, the interplay among different 
patterns of thought (juridical, theological, “scientific”), the new conception 
of “certainty” and its influence upon the notion of doctrine—all had an 
impact on the conceptualisation of the will. 2 

Despite these changes, Auden’s words remain valid: “Round the freedom 
of the will/our disagreements centre still”, though this is not obvious from 
a distance. “Time makes old formulas look strange”: that is to say, man¬ 
ners of formulation, symbols and projects change over time, and indeed 
changed rather quickly in the time period in which Marchia worked. 3 
For this reason, the historical development of the concept of the will is 
difficult to trace, requiring as it does a subde archaeology of ideas. 

Given this state of affairs, this paper will limit itself to presenting a 
narrow aspect of Marchia’s conception of the will. Specifically, the paper 
will focus on one question from the second book of his Sentences com¬ 
mentary, namely, the question “Whether the will could act either prior 
to, or against rational judgment”. This question explicitly involves the 
problem of the weakness of the will, an often-discussed topic in contem¬ 
porary philosophy. 4 


1 This explains the presence in my article of long quotations from Marchia’s works. 
For the theme I am going to deal with, see particularly C. Schabel, II determinismo di 
Francesco di Marchia (II), in: Picenum seraphicum, 19 (2000), 15-67, esp. Marchia’s text on 
63ff.; id., La dottrina di Francesco di Marchia sulla predestinazione, in: Picenum seraphicum, 20 
(2001), 9-45, esp. 9-16; N. Mariani, Certezze e ipotesi sul ‘Commento alle Sentenze’ di Francesco 
della Marca, in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 95 (2002), 93-183, at 106-08. 

2 The language used in the discussion on the freedom of the will, for instance, changed 
profoundly around the time of the Paris Condemnations of 1270 and 1277. Scholastic ter¬ 
minology that meant one thing before these events often carries a different sense after. 
Cf. e.g. A.A. Robiglio, Uimpossibile volere. Tommaso d’Aquino, i tomisti e la volonta, Milan 2002, 
34 n. 67 and 96 n. 92. Although it does not focus specifically on terminology, see M.W.F. 
Stone, Moral Psychology After 1277. Did the Parisian Condemnation Make a Difference to Discussions 
of Human Agency?, in: J.A. Aertsen - K. Emery, Jr. - A. Speer (eds.), Nach der Verurteilung 
von 1277, Berlin-New York 2001 (Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 28), 795-826. 

3 The shift of meanings in learned vocabulary at the very beginning of the 14th cen¬ 
tury has been well treated in a general way in the work of eminent scholars [inter alios : 
M.-D. Chenu, R.-A. Gauthier, T. Gregory, P. Michaud-Quantin, J.E. Murdoch), but we 
need further comprehensive and detailed research on the matter. 

4 The widespread contemporary discussion of this topic dates, at least, from Donald 
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Considered rightly, nevertheless, the understanding of this question will 
permit an overview of the contours of Marchia’s entire project and system. 
I will present an explication of the text of his question, while drawing in 
other aspects of Marchia’s original account when relevant. I will not 
directly analyze the positions held by Marchia’s main sources (Duns Scotus, 
Peter Auriol, but also Aquinas as read through the lens of Godfrey of 
Fontaines and early fourteenth-century authors). 5 


1. The Text: A “Treatise” on the Human Will 

Francis of Marchia deals extensively with the topic of the human will in 
his commentary on the second book of the Sentences. Francis read the 
Sentences at Paris probably in 1319-20. For the second book, we possess 
two versions, which are both perhaps reportationes (student notes of Marchia’s 
lectures), even if they are not raw reportationes but appear to have been 
revised by Marchia to some extent. 6 The first version of book II, called 
Reportatio A (hereafter “The A version”), is preserved in as many as 16 
manuscripts, 7 while the Reportatio B (hereafter “The B version”) seems to 
exist only in a single manuscript, Vat. Lat. 943 (hereafter E). 8 The ques¬ 
tions on the will’s freedom are, in the case of the A version, those from 


Davidson’s influential article How is Weakness of the Will Possible? (originally published 1970, 
now available in: D. Davidson, Essays on Actions and Events , Oxford 1980, 21-42). On the 
medieval aspects of the debate, R. Saarinen, Weakness of the Will in Medieval Thought from 
Augustine to Buridan , Leiden-New York-Koln 1994, remains fundamental. See also Robiglio 
(cit. n. 2 above), 123-52. For bibliography on the theme discussed in this paper, cf. also 
J. Schmutz, Du peche de I’ange a la liberte d’indifference. Les sources angelologiques de I’anthropologie 
modeme , in: Les etudes philosophiques, 2002, 169-98. 

5 These aspects will hopefully be surveyed in an article in preparation for: Freiburger 
Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Philosophic. 

6 For a more detailed account of Francis’ academic career, cf. C. Schabel, Francis of 
Marchia , in: The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy (Winter 2001 Edition), Edward N. Zalta 
(ed.), URL = http://plato.stanford.edu/entries/francis-marchia (last consulted: November 
2005). 

7 The standard study on the manuscripts containing the various versions of Marchia’s 
Sent, commentary is that provided by R.L. Friedman - C. Schabel, Francis of Marchia’s 
Commentary on the ‘ Sentences’Question List and State of Research , in: Mediaeval Studies, 63 (2001), 
31-106. 

8 Cf. Friedman - Schabel 2001 (cit. n. 7 above), 42 and 54. Antonino Poppi seems to 
suggest that the A version is the original Parisian lecture (1319-20), the B version lectures 
held in Avignon (1323-24), but there is no evidence that Marchia held lectures on the 
Sentences at Avignon (cf. A. Poppi, c Quaestiones praeambulae et prologus’ del Commento alle Sentenze 
di Francesco della Marca, in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 97 (2004), 469-80). On 
the basis of my limited comparison, I tend to consider the B version to be a revision/ 
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q. 42 to the end, and, in the case of the B version, those from q. 55 to 
the end (E 38rb ff.). 

The arguments found in the two versions correspond to one another 
only loosely, and the text contained in the A version usually develops the 
issues at greater length, but with less attention to the structure of the 
question (e.g. opening arguments are not always replied to at the end of 
the question). For text from the A version of Marchia’s II Sentences , I will 
use the late fifteenth-century manuscript Vat. Barberini lat. 791 (hereafter 
B), recentior sed non deterior , corrected occasionally by the early fourteenth- 
century manuscript Vat. Chigi B VII 113 (hereafter C). 9 

Here is the synoptic list of questions: 10 


The A version : 

q. 42: utrum intellectus sit causa 
actus intelligence, vel voluntas actus 
volendi, vel tantum obiectum 
(B 74va-76rb); 

q. 43: utrum intellectus sit totalis 
causa actus intelligendi et voluntas 
actus volendi et sensus actus 
sentiendi (B 76rb-79ra); 

q. 44: utrum voluntas moveat 
per se potentias inferiores vel 
tantum per accidens (B 79ra-80rb); 

q. 45: utrum voluntas movendo 
intellectum et alias potentias 
inferiores imprimat sive causet 
aliquid reale in eis (B 80rb-81rb); 


The B version : 

q. 55: utrum obiectum sit per se 
causa effectiva actus intelligendi et 
volendi (E 38rb-39va); 

q. 56: utrum voluntas et intellectus 
sint totales causae suorum actuum 
(E 39va-40vb); 

q. 57: utrum voluntas moveat se 
per alias potentias inferiores 
(E 40vb-41rb); 

q. 61: utrum voluntas aliquid 
imprimat in intellectum vel in 
aliquam potentiam quam movet 
(E 41rb-vb); 


abbreviation of the A version (for the reasons mentioned in the next paragraph in the 
main text: lack of structural coherence in the A version). Under any circumstances, it 
seems likely that the B version came into being somewhere other than Paris, on the basis 
of the following remark: “Ad sextum posset secundo modo did quod visio et auditio sunt 
essentialiter respectus, sicut audivi teneri ab uno doctore tempore meo Parisius” (E 8vb). 

9 Ms B dates from 1472; cf. Friedman - Schabel 2001 (cit. n. 7 above), 41, and the 
literature referred to there. Ms C dates from 1327; cf. Friedman - Schabel 2001, 41. 

10 Cf. the full question lists in Friedman - Schabel 2001 (cit. n. 7 above). It should be 
noted that other questions in Marchia’s Sent, commentary deal with the topic of the will’s 
freedom and its relation to the intellect, e.g. questions from book I, d. 1, on fruition (cf. 
Friedman - Schabel 2001, 63-64), and angelogical questions from book II (qq. 20-21, 24 
of the A version, and 24-25 of the B version; cf. ibid., 88-89, 94), but I will not discuss 
these questions here (see, however, the remarks in nn. 44 and 49 below). 
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q. 46: utrum aliae potentiae a 
voluntate moventes ipsam 
voluntatem, eo modo quo movent 
earn, causent sive imprimant 
aliquid in ipsa (B 81rb); 

q. 47: utrum voluntas possit se 
movere ante determinationem 
sive iudicium rationis vel contra 
ipsum vel praeter ipsum 
(B 81rb-84ra); 

q. 48: utrum prima causa 
concurrat immediate in omni 
actione cuiuscumque causae 
secundae sive naturalis sive etiam 
liberae, coagendo secum et 
determinando ipsam ad agendum 
(B 84ra-88vb); 

q. 49: ultimo quaero utrum 
Deus sit per se causa peccati 
effectiva (B 88vb-89vb). 


q. 62: utrum potentiae aliae 
moveant voluntatem aliquid 
imprimendo in earn (E 41vb); 

q. 63: utrum voluntas possit se 
movere contra dictamen rationis et 
contra eius determinationem 
(E 42ra-42vb); 

q. 64: utrum voluntas in omni 
actu suo determinetur a prima 
causa (E 42vb-44ra); 


q. 65: utrum Deus sit causa 
effectiva peccati (E 44ra-45ra). 


The first five questions in both versions deal with the will’s relationship 
to the other faculties, in particular to the intellect, and to the objects of 
volition. Particularly remarkable with respect to the relationship between 
will and intellect are questions 43 (of version A) and 56 (of B). The last 
two questions (48-49 of version A, 64-65 of B), on the other hand, concern 
the relationship between the human and the divine will, a topic destined 
to have a long life in early modern philosophy and theology in, for exam¬ 
ple, the post-tridentine dispute often referred to as de auxiliis or in such 
authors as Luis de Molina, Leibniz, Malebranche, and Pascal. 11 This set 
of questions, then, forms a veritable treatise on the will, an identifiable 


11 On the de auxiliis controversy and the eponymous theological commission established 
at the end of the 16th century (and lasting until 1606) to investigate this issue, cf. 
F. Cereceda, Recurso a las actas del Tridentino en la lucha de auxiliis, in: Estudios Eclesiasticos, 
14 (1935), 257-69; R.O. Perez M., La controversia sobre la definicidn de la libertad en la teologia 
modema (A proposito de la dfnicion molinista de libertad), Rome 1963. On the background, 
cf. R.E. McNally, Freedom and Suspicion at Trent: Bonuccio and Soto, in: Theological Studies, 
29 (1968), 752-62; on later developments (mainly on Malebranche), cf. P. Riley, The General 
Will before Rousseau. The Transformation of the Divine into the Civic , Princeton 1986; and X.-M. 
Le Bachelet, Predestination et grace efficace. Controverses dans la Compagnie de Jesus au temps d’Aquaviva 
(1610-1613). Histoire et documents inedits, t. I, Leuven 1931. For a brief placing of Marchia 
on these issues, see S.K. Knebel, Wille, Wiiifel und Wahrscheinlichkeit. Das System der moralischen 
Notwendigkeit in der Jesuitenscholastik: 1550-1700, Hamburg 2000, 160-61 n. 155. In this 
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sub-section of book II of Marchia’s Sentences commentary. In this paper, 
we will limit ourselves to a detailed discussion (§§ 2-7 below) of question 
63 of the B version on whether the will can act against the decree and 
determination of reason, along with a briefer discussion of the corre¬ 
sponding question 47 of the A version (§ 8). We conclude (§ 9) with sug¬ 
gestions for the best way to understand the background to what appears 
to be most innovative in Marchia’s discussion. 


2. Acting against One’s Best Judgment 

The motivation behind the topic of question 63 of the B version is easily 
identified. On the one hand there is an analogy between the will and 
motion in general: the will is to the intellect as the mobile is to its “proper 
motor”; that is to say, the will can move itself neither prior to nor in 
opposition to the intellect’s judgment. 12 On the other hand, the claim 
according to which the faculty of the will is completely free (simpliciter 
libera) excludes any dependence of the will on the intellect. 13 In this ques¬ 
tion, Francis proceeds by first presenting an established opinion, then 
excluding the arguments in its favour, and finally offering his own perspective 


context, it is worthwhile noting that 14th-century thinkers like Duns Scotus and Gregory 
of Rimini were important sources for both Molina and Leibniz. 

12 Version B: “Proprium mobile non potest se movere contra conatum proprii motoris; 
sed intellectus sive ratio est motor proprius voluntatis” (E 42ra). Version A: “Proprium 
mobile non potest moveri ante nec post nec contra motum sui motoris; sed voluntas /B 
81va/ comparatur ad intellectum sicut mobile ad suum moventem proprium; ergo non 
potest moveri ante, nec post, nec contra motum intellectus” (B 81rb-va). 

13 Version B: “Potentia simpliciter libera non necessitatur simpliciter a principio inferiori 
se; sed voluntas est potentia libera simpliciter, et intellectus est inferior ea, quia non est 
liber” (E 42ra). Version A: “Contra. Quia potentia simpliciter libera non necessitatur ab 
aliquo principio inferiori se; sed voluntas est potentia libera et intellectus est inferior ipsa 
cum non sit liber” (B 81va). In version A [loc. cit .), the traditional argument is based on 
the independence of what is more noble with respect to what is less noble by using two 
postulates: 1) the will is a free faculty of the mind, as stipulated by the 1277 Paris 
Condemnation and by other Franciscan authors of the late 13th century, and 2) the nobil¬ 
ity of a faculty is determined less by the nature of its objects than by the modality of the 
object’s presence to the faculty, so that free acts derive from a nobler faculty. As back¬ 
ground to Marchia’s treatment, it can be noted that the “nobility” of the will was heav¬ 
ily stressed by William de la Mare in his Correctorium fratris Thomae (in primam partem 
<Summae>, art. XXXIV): “Quod intellectus est simpliciter potentia altior quam volun¬ 
tas”, referring to Aquinas’s Summa Theologiae, I, q. 82, a. 3 where the nobility had been 
established “ex comparatione obiectorum ad invicem”. See P. Glorieux (ed.), Les premieres 
polemiques thomistes: /. Le Correctorium conruptorii ( Quare\ Kain 1927, 16Iff. On these issues 
more generally, see B. Kent, Virtues of the Will. The Transformation of Ethics in the Late Thirteenth 
Century , Washington 1995. 
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on the problem. Yet versions A and B differ in the way that they exhibit 
this general structure. I will first present an account of the B version 
question (revised—I think—by Marchia before 1325, presumably while 
no longer in Paris), 14 because it focuses more on human action and seems 
to reveal more on the specific topic of this paper. 

Marchia claims that his reply is in agreement with the authority of the 
saints (namely Augustine) 15 and with dialectical reasoning ( propter . . . auc- 
toritates sanctorum et propter rationes probabiliores). He states that, once the intel¬ 
lect makes a practical judgment, the will could will to act in accordance 
with that judgment or will to do just the opposite. 16 

At the foundation of Marchia’s view is the position that what distin¬ 
guishes a “free capacity” from any non-free capacity is choice. Insofar as 
some external cause does not prevent it from acting, a natural, non- 
rational faculty acts necessarily; it is structurally uni-directional. In other 
words, its goal must be unique, in such a way that the only alternatives 
open to it are to succeed in its acting or not to act at all; acting in a 
different way is not an option. 17 In fact, the only way the intellect can 
fail to act in the one way that it can act is in the case when the rele¬ 
vant external conditions for its attaining its object are lacking. 

In contrast, a rational faculty ( prohairesim included) 18 can attain vari¬ 
ous, even opposing goals; notwithstanding that the will is fully ready to 
act ( exsistens in ultima dispositione), i.e. that all conditions (both perception 
and intellection) are setded and taken into account, it is still able to act 
and able not to act. The alternative of doing something else is always 
open. What determines the specific goal a rational faculty chooses, given 
the possibility of many goals? Moreover, what permits the will even to 
refuse to choose? 19 There is only one determining principle, as Augustine 


14 See n. 69 below. 

15 Marchia quotes Augustine’s City of God , XII, 6 (cf. E 42va). Cf. on this passage 
P.L. MacKinnon, Augustine's ( City of God': The Divided Self/ The Divided ‘Civitas’, in: D.F. Donnelly 
(ed.), The City of God. A Collection of Critical Essays , New York-Bern 1995, 319-52. 

16 “Dico quod, facta determinatione quacunque rationis per intellectum practicum, vol¬ 
untas potest velle et non velle oppositum” (E 42va). 

17 This is the well-known Aristotelian distinction between “rational” and “natural” fac¬ 
ulties (cf. inter alia book III of the Nicomachean Ethics and Metaphysics IX, 2 (1046b 1-24)). 
The alternative of doing something else (viz. the immediate opposite of its proper goad as 
either perceived or understood) is always excluded in the case of natural faculties. 

18 On “rational choice” ( prohairesis ), cf. e.g. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics , III, 2 (1112a 16). 

19 The refusal to will is a sort of “choice”, but it occupies a level distinct from, and 
indeed higher than, the level of the prior choice, which obtains between different goals 
presented either by the senses or by the intellect; in other words, the refusal to will is 
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wrote, which is simply the free faculty itself (i.e., the will). Now, according 
to Marchia, the final condition required by the will in order to be fully 
ready to act is the rational judgment: “The will is only in its final dis¬ 
position to willing when the final rational judgment is made.” At that 
point the will can elect either to act in accordance with the intellect’s 
final judgment or not: ergo pro tunc potest non agere , quod est propositum. 20 

Marchia’s argument for this position is a type of process of elimination. 
If one inquires about the difference between a free and a non-free faculty 
there are only two live possibilities. If the powers are fully ready to act 
(i.e. in their final disposition), then the free power is able not to act while 
the non-free power is not able not to act. If, on the other hand, the pow¬ 
ers are not fully ready to act (i.e. not in their final disposition), then, 
once again the free power is able not to act while the non-free power is 
not able to act. But the second option can be eliminated, since, outside 
of its final disposition, a non-free agent, in point of fact, does not act, 
and is therefore “able” not to act as well, because of the logical principle 
ab esse ad posse datur illatio\ in this way, if the second option were correct, 
there would be no difference between free and non-free agents. So, this 
leaves us with the first option: that the difference between the two powers 
is that, with all conditions in place for them to act, the free power is still 
able not to act, while the non-free power acts necessarily. 21 It seems fairly 
obvious that at the very foundation of this argument lies the implicit 
assumption that the defining characteristic of principium liberum is the ability 
to do otherwise, in contrast to a principium non-liberum. In fact, this is built 


merely the choice between acting and not acting. While discussing the issue, Marchia does 
not invoke the scholastic distinction between the freedom quoad speciftcationem (which is with 
regard to objects) and the freedom quoad exercitium (which deals with acts). This distinction 
had been an essential element of Aquinas’s argumentation in, e.g, De malo, q. 6. 

20 “Praeterea, potentiae irrationales agunt necessario quando possunt, quia omnes unius 
sunt factivae. Potentiae rationales non, quia sunt factivae contrariorum, et non possunt 
utrumque simul. Ideo oportet esse alterum quod determinet haec duo: appetitum et pro- 
hairesim; ergo mediate. Quaero ergo quomodo principium liberum distinguitur a non- 
libero? Aut per hoc quod principium liberum, existens in ultima dispositione in qua natum 
est agere, potest non agere, et principium non-liberum non potest non agere [when it was 
in its “last disposition”]. Aut quia citra ultimam dispositionem liberum potest <etiam> non 
agere, sed non-liberum non potest agere. Non secundo modo, quia sicut pro tunc liberum 
potest non agere, ita non-liberum potest non agere, immo de facto non agit. Ergo distin- 
guuntur primo modo. Sed voluntas non est in ultima dispositione ad volendum nisi facta 
ultima determinatione rationis. Ergo pro tunc potest non agere, quod est propositum” 
(E 42va). 

21 For the text, see n. 20 above. 
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into both options that Marchia gives. 22 While this position speaks clearly 
in favour of the independence of the will, not a particularly Aristotelian 
position, nevertheless elements in Marchia’s reasoning are clearly Peripatetic, 


22 In addition, Scotus’s (earlier) theory of the will as “causa concurrens” (and not sim¬ 
ply “totalis”) might be background to Marchia’s view; on Scotus’s theory, see S.D. Dumont, 
Did Scotus Change His Mind on the Will?, in: Aertsen-Emery-Speer 2001 (cit. n. 2 above), 
719-94, esp. 748-49 and 773-84. Moreover, Marchia interprets the Augustinian formula 
“malae voluntatis causa efficiens si quaeratur, nihil invenitur” (cf. The City of God , XII, 6) 
as follows: “Non potest did quod hoc fit ex obiecto, nec quod unus temptet et alius non 
[Marchia refers to Augustine’s example: “unus perseveret animo casto, alius vero moveatur 
ad illicite faciendum”], quia supponitur quod omnia pariter concurrant in utrique” (E 
42va). In q. 43 of the A version, more or less corresponding to q. 56 of the B version, 
Marchia discusses the opinion according to which the will is but the “causa partialis” of 
volition: “Ista opinio—he writes (B 76rb)—mediat inter duas opiniones extremas, quarum 
una ponit obiectum esse totalem causam effectivam et alia potentiam”; such a moderate 
opinion could be that of Scotus, even if it refers to a doctrine which, according to recent 
scholarship, did not belong to the Parisian teaching of the Subtle Doctor. Francis rejects 
the arguments and states that the will is the total cause of volition. Nevertheless, he does 
not deal directly with the act of the will, but argues on the basis of a structural analogy 
among senses, intellect, and the will. He shows, in other words, how both the senses and 
the intellect are the “total causes” of respectively the act of sensation and the act of the 
intellect. Such a strategy is justified since “actus intellectus nobis sunt notiores actibus vol¬ 
untatis” (B 77ra; but not explicitly in the other version, at E 40ra); so if one were to 
demonstrate that the intellect is the causa totalis of the act of the intellect, he would ipso 
facto demonstrate that the will is the causa totalis of volition. As is often the case with 
Marchia, the argument shifts from the will to the intellect, and the development touches 
upon gnoseology. On the different interpretation of the notion of “total cause”, see the 
judicious remarks by M. Ingham, Did Scotus modify his position on the relationship of intellect and 
will?, in: Recherches de theologie et philosophic medievales, 69 (2002), 88-116. Let me 
point out at least one noteworthy aspect of this discussion. Marchia distinguishes between 
the “actus <intelligendi> formaliter cognitivi” (as the “actus iudicandi, quo intellectus iudi- 
cat de obiecto”, which refer to a precise meaning and seems to entail the assent of the 
will) and the “actus tantum virtualiter et causaliter cognitivi” (which do not entail any 
assent towards the truth in obiecto). Here comes the interesting point. Not only simple cog¬ 
nition, but also reflective judgment and argumentation can be notional knowledge, i.e. 
knowledge that does not demand any real assent (as in a sort of dialectical exercise—I 
would add). “Saepe etiam—says Marchia—<homo> discurrit syllogizando nec tamen ter- 
mino discursus assentit, ex quo patet quod actus formaliter cognitivi sunt alii ab actibus 
componendi et dividendi intellectus et etiam ab actibus discurrendi. Actus autem huius- 
modi virtualiter cognitivi sunt tres: est enim quidam actus intellectus simplicis apprehensio- 
nis; alius actus componendi et dividendi sive affirmandi et negandi; et tertius est actus 
discurrendi vel syllogizandi” (B 77ra; my italics; cf. also E 40ra). The argument which fol¬ 
lows is, to Francis’s eyes, successful, yet it concerns only the second kind of acts of the 
intellect: the “actus isti non cognitivi formaliter” (B 77ra). In version B we read: “Probo 
enim primo quod intellectus est totalis causa actuum non formaliter cognitorum” (E 40ra) 
and we should expect a secundo, a second part of the argument; such a second part, how¬ 
ever, is missing and the question closes without having touched on the “actus formaliter 
cognitivi”. See also below, pp. 171-72. 
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e.g. the vocabulary used and the distinction between potentiae irrationales 
unius factivae and potentiae rationales factivae contrariorum . 

3. Still Negotiating with the Medieval Aristotle 

Indeed, Marchia’s approach in his questions on book II of the Sentences 
is strongly marked by the presence of Aristotle. The heavy reliance upon 
Aristotle is apparent even when our author deals with an issue or item 
that is not properly speaking Aristotelian. 23 This is evident in the first 
part of q. 63, where Marchia presents unam opinionem. This opinion is 
“Aristotelian” (at least as this existed in the medieval schools), and is one 
which Aquinas could have held. Francis gives a summary of it: 

To act against our best judgment happens according to a sort of prac¬ 
tical syllogism, which presupposes two premises, one universal and one 
particular, both necessary ( ambae sunt necessariae) in order to reach the con¬ 
clusion, which in this practical case is equivalent to saying: in order to 
will. It is possible for the premises to be entertained by the intellect in 
one of two ways: either actually (that is to say, in the form of present 
understanding) or merely implicitly (that is to say in the form of habits 
and “memory”). 24 According to advocates of this view, the will is able to 
go against the rational judgment only when one or both of the premises 
are present to the will as merely habitual knowledge, but not as actual 
knowledge. In contrast, when the premises are both existing before the 
intellect “in act” (i.e. they are known actually), then the will must adhere 
to their (actual) rational conclusion. A sufficient condition for the will being 
able to do otherwise is for the particular minor premise to be habitual. 25 


23 Indeed the problem of the opposition between the intellect and the will, as such, is 
not an Aristotelian issue. Nevertheless, according to the medieval understanding of Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics , the opposition between sensation and reason was often taken to be an 
opposition between the will and the intellect, as the medieval discussion on Nicomachean 
Ethics Book VII attests. On this aspect, see Robiglio (cit. n. 2 above), esp. 24-27, 123-46. 

24 On these aspects of ethical discourse, see Kent (cit. n. 13 above) and also O. Boulnois, 
Duns Scot: Existe-t-il des passions de la volonte?, in: B. Besnier - P.-F. Moreau - L. Renault 
(eds.), Les passions antiques et medievales. Theories et Critiques des passions (I), Paris 2003, 
281-95. 

25 In presenting the “syllogism of the incontinent” (that is to say, the argument which 
explains the weakness of the will), Marchia stresses the modal distinction between absolute 
necessity (necessarium simpliciter) and conditioned necessity ( necessarium sub condicione ), assum¬ 
ing that for scholars sharing this kind of view only the first (stronger) kind of necessity 
would exclude freedom (cf. E 42ra). The above mentioned “syllogism of the incontinent” 
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This said, Marchia collects several arguments supporting this type of 
intellectualistic account of human action; some of them Godfrey of Fontaines 
could have held as well. 

a) The will cannot act on what is unknown. But the opposite of rea¬ 
son’s final judgment is unknown. 26 So the will cannot will the oppo¬ 
site of reason’s final judgment. 

b) The transcendental goal of the will is the good, since the will can 
only act sub ratione boni. In other words, to will in the shadow of evil, 
sub ratione mali , would contradict the nature of the faculty itself. Implicitly 
assuming that the intellect has truth as its transcendental goal, the argu¬ 
ment continues in this way: since the true and the good are corn- 
mutable with one another, what is opposed to rational judgment would 
not be good (because not true), and hence the will cannot will it. 27 


is framed as follows: one universal premise is given by reason, one particular given by the 
senses; now, since in syllogistic logic “peiorem sequitur semper conclusio partem”, the (par¬ 
ticular) conclusion will see the senses prevailing over reason. On such an explication of 
the incontinent action, cf. C. Natali, La saggezza di Aristotele, Naples 1989, 202-14. Marchia’s 
text is as follows: “Quantum ad primum est una opinio quod sicut in syllogismo speculativo 
sunt tres praemissae, scilicet maior universalis et minor particularis, et ex una illarum non 
sequitur conclusio, sed ex ambabus simul [...], ita etiam in syllogismo practico est maior 
universalis et minor particularis, et utraque potest haberi, vel in habitu tantum, vel in actu 
secundo elicito, vel una in habitu et altera in actu. Tunc ad propositum dicunt isti quod, 
ambabus praemissis existentibus apud intellectum in habitu, potest voluntas in oppositum 
conclusionis illarum praemissarum. Similiter, maiori universali existente in actu apud intel¬ 
lectum et minori particulari tantum in habitu, adhuc potest voluntas in oppositum. Sed 
existente utraque in actu apud intellectum, tunc est impossibile quod voluntas possit in 
oppositum eius quod conclusum est, nec pro tunc potest non sequi determinationem ratio- 
nis, sed necessario vult quod sic ultimate conclusum est et iudicatum. Dicunt tamen ulterius 
quod ‘necessarium’ dicitur dupliciter: vel simpliciter vel sub condicione. Tunc dicunt quod 
voluntas non sequitur simpliciter necessario determinationem rationis, quia talis necessitas 
excludit libertatem, sed sequitur necessario sub condicione , quia talis necessitas non tollit 
libertatem, et ideo voluntas vult necessario ex suppositione, scilicet facta determinatione 
rationis, tamen etiam pro tunc voluntas potest intellectum avertere ab illo iudicio et ipsum conver¬ 
ter ad iudicandum oppositum, quo facto voluntas potest oppositum velle” (E 42ra; italics 
mine). For more on Marchia’s view of the syllogism of the incontinent, see also nn. 30, 
53 below. 

26 “Pro ista opinione arguitur sic: voluntas non fertur in aliquid incognitum, nec acceptat 
aliquid ut incognitum, sicut patet X De Trinitate capitulo 2; sed illud cuius oppositum 
iudicatum est a ratione est incognitum, vel acceptum sub ratione incogniti; quare etc.” (E 
42ra). 

27 “Voluntas non potest velle sub ratione mali, III Ethicorum: voluntas est boni. Et 
Dyonisius dicit quod nullus operatur aspirans ad malum. Sed illud cuius oppositum iudi¬ 
catum est a ratione esse volendum habet rationem mali ut sic; patet de se. Ergo voluntas 
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c) On the medieval view, according to both the principle of non¬ 
contradiction and the Aristotelian principle of the singularity of a fac¬ 
ulty’s act, 28 it is impossible for the intellect to have, at the same time 
and upon the same issue, two judgments contradicting one another. 
On the other hand, whenever the will acts, at that very same instant 
it “converts” the intellect to the object of the act; that is to say, the 
action of the will entails an intellectual judgment about its object. Now, 
if the actual judgment and the actual act of the will were opposed, 
there would be ipso facto two opposite judgments, both actual (one 
opposed to, and the other entailed by the actual volition). 29 And this 
is not acceptable, according to the two principles mentioned above. 

d) The repetition of the same kind of act generates a habitus. But if 
the will has the possibility of going against the judgment of reason, 
then it has the possibility of doing this twice or many times. Eventually 
there will be the birth of a habitus , either virtuous or vicious, but 
in any case discordant with reason. There could be, in other words, 
intellectual practical wisdom ( prudentia) without corresponding moral 
virtue in the will (insofar as the latter acts against reason); or even 


non potest illud velle” (E, 42ra). For Aristotle, see Nicomachean Ethics , III, 4 (1113a 15-16): 
“The good is the object of willing”. 

28 The idea according to which “operationes sunt in singularibus” (e.g. Nicomachean Ethics , 
III, 1-2, 1110b7 and 111 lb23) does not allow for the same subject having multiple acts 
at the same time, in the same faculty, under the same respect; otherwise the action would 
no longer be “singular”. Apart from some rare exceptions, this principle was commonly 
shared in the medieval schools. Cf. Robiglio (cit. n. 2 above), 111-13. In q. 56 of the B 
version (cf. n. 22 above), Marchia explains: “Quando dicitur ‘eadem potentia circa idem 
obiectum non potest habere plures actus 5 , dico quod si sit idem subiectum in quo et <obiec- 
tum> circa quod , concedo”. Despite this concession, Francis introduces a further interpre¬ 
tation which would make this distinction (“in quo” vs. “circa quod”) superfluous. Let us 
see why: “Vel potest dici—Marchia argues—quod actus omnes intelligendi eiusdem ordi- 
nis, puta singulares circa quodcumque obiectum, sunt eiusdem rationis, et componuntur 
affirmativa <iudicia> eiusdem rationis inter se et negativa similiter inter se eiusdem ratio¬ 
nis” (E 40vb, italics mine). According to this last piece of argumentation, Francis seems 
to imagine a structural doubleness to the judgment (a sort of “compositio in subiecto quo” 
that, at least to some extent, presupposes doubleness). This point remains unfortunately 
undeveloped. Cf. n. 29 below. 

29 “Item, impossibile est quod intellectus habeat simul iudicia opposita de eodem; sed 
in eodem instanti in quo voluntas vult aliquid, convertit <intellectum> ad iudicandum 
illud; ergo si in eodem instanti quo intellectus iudicat unum, voluntas vult oppositum, 
sequitur quod in eodem instanti intellectus habebit iudicia opposita et convertetur ad unum 
et ad suum oppositum. Probatio minoris, scilicet quod in eodem instanti quo voluntas vult, 
convertit intellectum ad iudicandum illud: quia si in alio instanti converteret, tunc con- 
verteret non volendo, quia pro nullo alio instanti vult nisi pro quo intellectus iudicat ” (E 42ra, 
italics mine). 
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“moral virtue” together with falsehood. This kind of a split between 
the virtues of the will and those of reason should not be possible, since 
in the constitution of habits the human being operates as a whole (both 
as a rational and a willing being). Moreover, this is unacceptable accord¬ 
ing to Aristotle, especially if one takes seriously book 7 of the Nicomachean 
Ethics , according to which to act against one’s own actual knowledge 
(scientiam in act'd) seems very difficult. 30 

Francis proceeds with the strategic dismantling of such arguments by 
quoting the Paris Condemnation of 1277: ad oppositum est articulus, immo 
duo articuli Parisius . 31 The specific articles he quotes are art. 129 {quod vol¬ 
untas, manente passione et scientia particulari in actu , non potest agere contra earn) 
and art. 131 {Quod voluntate existente in tali dispositione, in qua nata est moveri , 
et manente sic disposito quod natum est movere , impossible est quod voluntatem non 
velle ). 32 It is clear that the Franciscan Marchia, teaching at the end of the 


30 “Si voluntas potest simul velle oppositum eius quod iudicatum est a ratione, eadem 
ratione potest bis vel frequenter; sed ex actibus frequentatis generatur habitus, II Ethicorum, 
oppositus iudicio rationis. Tunc ponamus quod iudicium rationis sit erroneum; sequitur 
quod virtus moralis generetur in appetitu absque hoc quod sit prudentia in ratione. Similiter 
per oppositum: si ratio sit recta, poterit generari prudentia in intellectu sine virtute morali 
in appetitu, quod est contra Aristotelem V Ethicorum in fine ubi dicit: ‘Manifestum ex 
dictis quoniam non est possibile bonum esse principatum sine prudentia nec prudentia sine 
virtute morali’ [cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics , book VI, ch. 17, 1144b31-32]. Ergo impos- 
sibile est voluntatem aliquid velle contra iudicium rationis. Et haec est intentio Aristotelis 
III Ethicorum capitulo 3: ‘Ignorat ergo omnis malus quae oportet operari et a quibus 
fugiendum. Et, propter tale peccatum, iniusti et universaliter mali Hunt’ [cf. 1110, b28-30]. 
Item, in eodem capitulo tertio [cf. 1114b 1]: ‘Qualis est unusquisque talis sibi finis vide- 
tur’. Ergo, si voluntas est mala, finis malus videtur sibi bonus, et nonnisi per intellectum; 
ergo, etc. Ergo si voluntas est bona, intellectus bene iudicatur, et si mala, male. Ergo vol¬ 
untas nullo modo vult oppositum iudicati ultimate a ratione. Item, VII Ethicorum capit¬ 
ulo ‘de continente et incontinente’, Philosophus disputat a proposito istam quaestionem, 
et solvit distinguendo quod habere scientiam est dupliciter: vel in habitu vel in actu. /42rb/ 
Et dicit quod facere contra scientiam in habitu nullum est inconveniens, operari vero con¬ 
tra scientiam in actu durum videtur. Item, habita maiore universali sine particulari sub 
ipsa accepta oppositum operari non est inconveniens; utraque autem habita in actu, et 
oppositum operari admirabile” (E 42ra-b). Note that the passages from Aristotle quoted 
here by Marchia were mostly florilegia commonplaces; cf. J. Hamesse (ed.) Les ‘Auctoritates 
Aristotelis\ Un florilege medieval: etude historique et edition critique , Louvain-Paris 1974, 232-49. 

31 “Ad oppositum est articulus, immo duo articuli Parisius. Primus est quod habita 
maiore universali in actu et minore particulari in actu, voluntas non possit in oppositum: 
error. Secundus est quod voluntate existente in ultima dispositione, ipsa non possit velle 
contra iudicium rationis: error” (E 42rb). 

32 See D. Piche (ed.), La condamnation parisienne de 1277 , Paris 1999, 118-19. In one of 
the mss preserving the text of the 1277 Condemnation, namely ms Florence, Biblioteca 
Nazionale Centrale, Conv. Soppr. S.M. Novella, E.5.532 (dating from the 14th century), 
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second decade of the fourteenth century in Paris, regards Tempier’s arti- 
culi as an authority to which deference is required. 33 

While certainly appealing to authority, Francis also criticises the above- 
mentioned opinion on the basis of reason ( per rationem). The medium by 
which the will moves the other (inferior) faculties is merely the act of the 
will, that is to say, the volition. If this medium were itself modally nec¬ 
essary, the contingency of the human actions consequent upon it could 
only be illusory: 

Impossibile est quod moveat aliquid contingenter si, finita ultima deter- 
minatione rationis de aliquo obiecto volibili, necessario—ut tu dicis— 
voluntas vult illud (E 42rb). 

Such a modal necessity at the root of human volition forces us to accept 
one or the other part of the following disjunction: either the original judg¬ 
ment is right, and in that case the will will always be good [facta impec- 
cabilis ), or the judgment is wrong, and in this case there will be no 
possibility of repentance, and humans will be facta obstinata et impoenitibilis . 34 


there is a marginal note at art. 129: “contra Thomam”. Similarly, art. 129 is quoted here 
by Francis against “una opinio”, which seems to be that of Aquinas; indeed, the tide “unus 
doctor” is sometimes used by Marchia to refer to Aquinas. Take, for instance, Marchia’s 
question 20 (of the A version): “Sed ad hoc respondet unus doctor tenens potentias animae 
esse accidentia” (B 43va) and compare it to Aquinas’s Summa theologiae, I, q. 77, art. 1, ad 
5: “Et hoc modo, cum potentia animae non sit eius essentia, oportet quod sit accidens”. 
William de la Mare’s Correctorium had focused on this point as well; cf. Glorieux (cit. 
n. 13 above), 412ff. Cf. also F.-X. Putallaz, Insolente liberte. Controverses et condamnations au 
XIII e siecle, Fribourg-Paris 1995, 93-105 and 110-12; but note that William de la Mare’s 
own thought did not match that of the Correctorium; cf. Guillelmus de la Mare, Scriptum in 
II Sent., d. 38, qq. 1-4 (ed. H. Kraml, Munich 1995, 487ff.). See F. Caldera, Guglielmo de 
la Mare tra Bonaventura, Tommaso d’Aquino e Pietro di Tarantasia: dipendenze testuali e originalita 
del e Commento alle Sentenze\ in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 98 (2005), 465-508. 

33 One should also remember that in 1319 Aquinas’s process of canonization began in 
Naples, sponsored by the Angevin Court. This canonization was contested by some 
Franciscans, and Pope John XXII, two years later, did not consider the first trial’s acts 
sufficient, but demanded a further inquiry. The second process was held in 1321 at 
Fossanova Abbey. See, for instance, the account of the Dominican Raynerus of Vercelli, 
first discovered by G. Boffitto in 1901 (and later published by Felice Tocco): “Scio quod 
quidam <fratres minores> dixerunt sibi [to Pope John XXII] ante canonizationem: caveatis, 
domine papa, quid facitis, quia semper improperabitur vobis quod canonizastis unum 
haereticum” (the “heretical” point must be the view that poverty was not a sufficient con¬ 
dition for receiving charity). See F. Tocco, Studi francescani , Naples 1909, ch. 12 (quotation 
at 327). See further, below n. 69. 

34 “Si (. . .) necessario—ut tu dicis—voluntas vult illud, ergo necessario tenet intellectum 
in illo. Et si necessario tenet, impossibile est quod avertat intellectum ab illo, sicut nec 
potest se ipsam avertere ab eo. Et si illud iudicium sit malum, sequitur quod voluntas sit 
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In this part of his argument, Marchia uses an implicit parallel between 
volition and motion, between actus volendi and actus movendi , 35 The volition 
is viewed as a sort of driver connecting the mind with the motion of the 
body and its further effects. The judgment needs a “medium” or “middle 
term” in order to pass on to action, and such a medium is the act of 
the will. If such an act follows necessarily from the intellect’s judgment, 
there would not be any contingency between the starting point (the judg¬ 
ment) and the ending point (the motion of inferior faculties via the first 
motion of the will). Thus, the necessity attached to the intellect’s judg¬ 
ment will colour the will’s willing and all of the effects of that willing. 
Nevertheless, Aristotelians (like Godfrey of Fontaines) would have had a 
prompt answer to this initial criticism. The modality of the motion of 
will, they would say, is not that of absolute necessity, but rather that of 
a conditioned necessity [necessitas suppositions), conditioned on the will act¬ 
ing in the first place (i.e. the will could simply not will). It appears that 
Marchia would deny that this distinction is relevant to the matter at hand: 
no matter what the modality of the “driver” is, that modality is going to 
affect both the will and the intellect, so that the final (external) effects 
will be necessary, if the will’s willing the rational judgment is necessary. 
In other words, if there is a volition, then there will be a necessary voli¬ 
tion, conditioned by the intellect’s necessary judgment. 36 

At least one possible objection would appear to speak against Marchia’s 
position: the intervention of omnipotent God could break the chain of 
necessity, and “produce” something opposed to the decree of rational 


facta penitus obstinata et impoenitibilis; et si sit bonum, facta est impeccabilis, quia ab illo 
volito non potest se nec inteUectum avertere. Hoc est falsum, ergo etc.” (E 42rb). In fact, 
Aquinas had denied that a volition “ex certa malitia” necessarily entailed the “impoen- 
itibilitas peccati” (e.g. Thomas Aquinas, De veritate, q. 24, a. 11, ad 4). 

35 “Quia nihil movet vel tenet aliud in aliquo voluntas, nisi mediante actu volendi ” (E 42rb; 
italics mine). 

36 For Marchia’s explicit mentioning of necessitas sub condicione , see above n. 25. Marchia’s 
line of reasoning is summed up in the following text: “Et per actum volendi necessarium 
impossible est quod moveat aliquid contingenter si finita ultima determinatione rationis 
de aliquo obiecto volibili necessario, ut tu dicis, voluntas vult illud” (E 42rb). The same 
argument is later used by Marchia, dealing with charity: “Sic caritas est infima virtus, 
immo non est virtus nisi per accidens; eo quod voluntas non est libera immediate quantum 
<ad actum> volendi sed quantum ad actum movendi, et illo posito, quidquid deinceps 
sequitur est necessarium, immo nec etiam quantum ad ilium est voluntas libera. Primo 
quia impossible est quod aliquis actus sit liber mediate nisi [nec cod.] mediante actu imme¬ 
diate libero; sed voluntas non habet actum immediate liberum; quare etc. Ista sunt con¬ 
tra Scripturam” (E 42rb). On “charity” see further below, p. 167. 
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judgment. But to Marchia such an hypothesis ex potentia Dei adds no con¬ 
tingency intrinsic to human action. While Marchia accepts the reality of 
divine intervention in history, he considers its use in solving these prob¬ 
lems of human freedom to be nothing more than a trick. Ex se, i.e. “in 
itself and intrinsically”, God’s intervention does not create any room for 
authentic contingency in human action qua human. A parallel argument 
can be made about the effects of chance on human freedom. Having 
excluded, then, that either God’s intervention or chance events could 
introduce any real contingency into specifically human agency, Marchia 
can claim that under all conditions if the will follows necessarily the intel¬ 
lect’s final judgment, then all our actions would be necessary: sic totus 
processus in ordine ad voluntatem est necessarius , 37 

Moreover, according to Marchia, Aristotle himself was also opposed 
to the intellectualist account of human action, since he affirmed that from 
beginning to end human beings are masters of their own acts: 

Et hoc est contra Philosophum III Ethicorum , qui dicit ibi quod sumus 
domini nostrarum operationum a principio usque ad finem. Si autem, 
facta determinatione, voluntas necessario vellet, iam nullum dominium 
haberet super actum suum. 38 

For all these reasons, then, Marchia maintains that human beings should 
have in their power not only the executive act of the will, but a fortiori 
the imperative act (actus imperative ), so that rational judgment cannot deter¬ 
mine it. 39 


4. In the Shadow of the Scriptures 

Having dealt with that issue, Francis discusses another moral argument. 
The first free act is the one responsible for the moral quality of human 


37 . . eodem genere necessitatis quo illud vult, tenet intellectum in illo, et sic est impos¬ 
sible quod avertat se ab illo nec etiam intellectum, nisi a superiori agente vel a casu avertatur. 
Sed ex se hoc est impossibile, et sic totus processus in ordine ad voluntatem est necessarius.” 
(E, 42rb; italics mine). Marchia does not mention Adam’s Fall (“casus”) and the conse¬ 
quences of Man’s first sin upon the will (cf. the Augustinian necessitas juturi peccati); see also 
n. 49 below. 

38 E 42rb. The reference is to Nicomachean Ethics , III (esp. Ill 4b30-31); cf. also the 
medieval commentaries on Peri Hermeneias , II, c. 14. 

39 “Actus exsecutivus non est magis in potestate voluntatis quam actus imperativus, quia 
ille non est in potestate voluntatis nisi mediante ipso” (E 42rb). The distinction between 
“actus imperativus” and “actus executivus” is that between overall command and execution. 
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action: in illo actu secundum speciem consistit prima ratio virtutis vel vitii. Here 
Marchia thinks about the volition in question as being a first act of love, 
i.e. the acceptance or rejection of God. 40 This is an Augustinian move 
that, after Peter John Olivi, 41 and on the verge of the dispute over the 
poverty of Christ and the Apostles, could have distinctly polemical con¬ 
notations. 42 Now, to make this volition dependent upon the rational judg¬ 
ment would effectively make charity dependent upon the rational 
consideration of God. In this way, charity would become a cognitive and 
not an affective virtue—a position at odds with general (not exclusively 
Franciscan) views on the matter. The consequence of this would be that 
charity would be the lowest of virtues, a mere collateral effect of human 
knowledge of God: 

Virtus non consistit primo in actu dilectionis Dei et proximi, sed in actu 
movendi intellectum ad considerandum Deum et proximum, et sic cari- 
tas est infima virtus, immo non est virtus nisi per accidens. (. . .) Ista 
sunt contra Scripturam. (E 42rb; cf. nn. 36, 40 above) 

But this would be at odds with the authority of Holy Scripture, specifically 
Saint Paul, because—as Marchia mentions —finis praecepti est caritas (I Tim. 
1, 5): the end of the commandment is charity, out of a pure heart and 
of a good conscience. Since charity is the goal of the commandments, it 
must be the highest virtue, based on the willed acceptance of God. 

A further argument along these lines presented by Marchia works from 
the notion of the “desirable” or volibile (even voluntabile , according to the 
Latin translations of Aristotle). If the intellect determines not only what 
is intelligible (j intelligibile ), but also what is desirable, the will cannot hope 


40 “In illo actu secundum speciem consistit prima ratio virtutis vel vitii, qui primo liber; 
sed facta determinatione voluntas non est libera immediate quantum ad actum volendi, 
sed solum quantum ad actum movendi; ergo etc. Et per consequens virtus non consistit 
primo in actu dilectionis Dei et proximi, sed in actu movendi intellectum ad consideran¬ 
dum Deum et proximum, et sic caritas est infima virtus, immo non est virtus nisi per acci¬ 
dens” (E 42rb). 

41 See on this issue, M.-Th. d’Alverny, Un adversaire de Saint Thomas: Petrus Ioannis Olivi , 
in: St. Thomas Aquinas 1274-1974: Commemorative Studies , Toronto 1974, vol. 2, 179-217. 

42 It could be seen as a strategy to use Aquinas against Aquinas, that is to say, pitting 
the claim of the supreme value of charity against the intellectualistic approach of the ear¬ 
liest “Thomists”. See Glorieux (cit. n. 13 above), 298-302: “Quod paupertas, continentia 
et oboedientia pertinent ad perfectionem instrumentaliter”. On Marchia’s conception of 
poverty, see R. Lambertini’s article in this volume, and the literature referred to there, 
especially Lambertini’s own works. 
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to change the prior intellectual focus. The volition cannot have real alter¬ 
natives at its disposal when it has no desirable objects apart from those 
previously determined by the intellect, since, as Marchia says, the intel¬ 
lect, by the very act that it determines that an object is intelligible and 
desirable, “can determine that the will should hold the intellect to con¬ 
sidering” that particular intelligible and desirable object. 43 Hence, we 
would only ever desire what the intellect judged to be desirable. 

Reflection on man’s first morally charged act then pulls Marchia not 
surprisingly towards the topic pf the first angelic sin, and from there to 
the fall of man. 44 

5. The Sin of Adam as Paradigm for the Sin of both Angels and Human Beings 

The point of departure in any discussion of the moral status of Adam 
and his descendents is the reality of sin. This assumed, Marchia implicitly 
introduces a common scholastic principle: the rejection of any infinite 
regress. If sin exists, there must have been a first sin. Man’s first sin could 
only have been due to passion, ignorance, lack of attention, or even pure 
malice (ex mera malitia voluntatis ). Using a standard strategy of arguing by 
exclusion of the putative alternatives, Marchia shows that only the last 
one, “malice”, could really constitute the root of original sin; in other 
words, he shows that, in all cases, the true cause of sin can only be the 
will freely willing. Thus, Francis argues that both passion and ignorance 
are either structural—i.e. something inherent and hence invincible—or 
they are not. If they are structural, then there would not have been any 
sin as such, because the possibility of acting differently would have been 
excluded, and hence one would not have been morally culpable (with it 
understood that moral culpability and sin can only apply when there is 
a possibility of avoiding the proscribed behavior). If passion and igno- 


43 “Sicut ratio determinat quod obiectum est intelligibile et volibile, ita potest deter- 
minare quod voluntas debet tenere intellectum in consideratione illius, immo eodem iudi- 
cio, non alio, quo iudicatur primum iudicatur secundum” (E 42rb). 

44 The background for this point is surveyed in: C. Cervellon, L’ajfection de justice chez 
Duns Scot. Justice et luxure dans le peche de I’ange , in: O. Boulnois - E. Karger - J.-L. Solere - 
G. Sondag (eds.), Duns Scot a Paris, 1302-2002 , Tumholt 2004, 425-68. Marchia asks: “Quo 
peccato peccavit primus homo vel angelus?” Now, the jump from angels to human beings 
(specifically to Adam) is permitted by another position of Marchia’s, found in his q. 20 
(of the A version): “Utrum intellectus et voluntas in homine et angelo sint eiusdem rationis” 
(B 40va-45va). 
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ranee are not structural, however, then they could be overcome by the 
will, and the onus probandi shifts onto proving them to actually have been 
the source of sin. With respect to attention (and lack thereof) as the cause 
of this first sin, Marchia argues in a parallel fashion. Either paying atten¬ 
tion was “obligatory” or it was not. If it was not obligatory, then sin is 
clearly not the result of lack of attention. If attention was obligatory, on 
the other hand, then the lack of attention has to be attributed to the 
will: non consideravit quia voluit , 45 In all cases, then, the will, and in partic¬ 
ular the malice of the will, emerges as the only possible source of the 
first sin. 46 

Ergo primum peccatum fuit tantum ex malitia voluntatis, et tunc de ilia 
quaero: aut pro tunc tenebatur non habere ilium actum malum, aut non 
tenebatur. Si secundo [primo cod.] modo, non peccavit. Si prirno [secundo 
cod.] modo, ergo necessario mediante aliquo dictamine rationis, quia vol¬ 
untas non tenetur aliquid non velle nisi praevio aliquo iudicio rationis. 
Et tunc vel fuit iudicium actuale rationis, aut fuit iudicium habituale 
tantum. Si fuit iudicium rationis actuale, habetur propositum, quia tunc 
fuit contra iudicium actuale rationis. Si autem fuit iudicium habituale 
rationis sine actuali, tunc fuit inconsideratio actualis <talis habitus>. 
Procedatur ergo sicut prius: aut potuit <homo> vitare aut non, et tan¬ 
dem oportet devenire quod facit contra rationem practicam in actu. 47 

Central to Marchia’s argument here—and he makes this explicit in the 
A version of his Sentences commentary—is the notion of obligation as con¬ 
nected to the will: something is required insofar as the will is under a 


45 “Nec <peccavit> ex <in>consideratione, quia aut tenebatur considerare et non con¬ 
sideravit, aut non tenebatur. Si non tenebatur, ergo non peccavit. Si tenebatur et non consi¬ 
deravit quia voluit, ergo praecessit mala voluntas quae noluit considerare quando debuit” 
(E 42va, italics mine). 

46 “Aut peccavit primo ex passione, aut ex ignorantia, aut ex inconsideratione, aut ex 
mera malitia voluntatis. Non primo modo, quia aut potuit vincere passionem, aut non. Si 
potuit et non voluit, ergo praecessit mala voluntas quae non voluit vincere passionem, et 
sic primum peccatum non fuit ex passione. Nec peccavit ex ignorantia propter eandem 
rationem, quia aut ilia fuit vincibilis aut invincibilis, et tunc deducatur sicut prius. Nec ex 
<in>consideratione [. . .; cf. n. 45 above]” (E 42va). 

47 E 42va. The passage concludes as follows: “Item, aut omnis actus voluntatis sequitur 
rationem practicam, aut aliquid praecedit. Si primo modo, et omnis talis est necessarius, 
ergo omnis actus voluntatis est necessarius. Si secundo modo, et ille sit contingens, tunc 
in illo consistit prima virtus et vitium. Ergo virtus praecedit et potest esse in voluntate sine 
recta ratione practica. Hoc est falsum, quia virtus est habitus electivus in medio consistens 
prout sapiens determinabit”. 
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certain “law” which de iure obliges it. 48 Thus, his argument can be recon¬ 
structed as follows: either the will when willing the first sin was under 
an obligation not to will something evil or it was not under that oblig¬ 
ation. If it was not under the obligation, then there was no sin. But if it 
was under an obligation, that obligation could only arise on account of 
a prior dictate of reason about the proper course of action. Now, if the 
judgment of reason were actual, then Marchia has his overall point: the 
will is able to act against the judgment of reason. If, on the other hand, 
the judgment of reason were merely habitual, then the first sin must have 
come about on account of lack of attention to the judgment of reason, 
and then Marchia can simply appeal to his earlier arguments on that 
topic, showing that the lack of attention must have been willed. The 
demonstration is successful. 

Moreover, Marchia could argue further by generalizing to the entire 
human race: if in at least one case (i.e. the sin of Adam) the will could 
act against the dictamen rationis, then it is in general able to act against 
the (best) judgment of the intellect. If this was true for Adam, it is true 
for everyone. The latter assumption is implicit, but required for Marchia’s 
argument to be sufficient. 49 


48 See e.g. q. 47 (of the A version): “Ergo sequitur quod <primum hominis> peccatum 
fuit ex malitia. Quaero tunc de isto actu voluntatis primo malo, in quo fuit peccatum pri- 
mum: /b/ aut voluntas potuit vitare huiusmodi actum malum aut non. Si non, ergo non 
peccavit. Si potuit, aut tenebatur ilium actum vitare et oppositum habere, aut non. Si non, 
non peccavit, quia nullus peccat eliciendo actum ad quern vitandum non obligatur (nec obmit- 
tendo ilium quern habere non tenetur). Si autem tenebatur vitare, tunc arguo: nullus tene- 
tur vitare aliquid nisi propter aliquam rationem dictantem illud esse vitandum” (B 82va-b; italics 
mine). The notion of obligation, as the last quotation shows, introduces an intrinsic ratio¬ 
nal dimension to the operation of the will. But what kind of rationality is it? About our 
knowledge of this fundamental “law”, Marchia says nothing: it seems assumed directly and 
“positively” from the Bible. Moreover, the emergence of a juridical vocabulary, employed 
by Marchia when dealing with freedom of the will, is also noteworthy since it was a mark 
of the age. In question 42 (of the A version), the notion of imputatio appears: “Illud est 
per se causa actus cui imputatur ipse actus” (B 74va). Also the notion of iurisdictio is evoked 
in q. 44 (A version): “<Voluntas> movet per se ad actum (.. .), cum enim sit potentia 
suprema in regno animae non habens superiorem se” (B 79vb). Cf. William of Ockham, Dialogus , 
part 3, tract. 2, book I, c. 15: “Et rex in regno suo solutus est legibus, nec tenetur de 
necessitate iudicare secundum leges”. On the juridical formulas “rex in regno suo princeps 
est”, “rex superiorem non recognoscens”, etc., see M. Manzin, La metamorfosi della sovran- 
ita alia luce del dibattito medievale su intelletto e volonta, in: M. Basciu (ed.), Crisi e metamorfosi 
della sovranita: Atti del XIX Congresso nazionale della Societa Italiana di Filosofia Giuridica e Politica 
(Trento, 29-30 Sept. 1994), Milan 1996, 303-06. 

49 Interestingly, in Marchia’s questions no argumentative use is made (as far as I can 
tell and despite the authoritative presence of Augustine) of Adam’s cognitive superiority 
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6. ‘Divide ut imperesSolving some Difficulties 

The last part of q. 63 contains Marchia’s replies to the opening argu¬ 
ments (a, by Cy and d above). In reply to the first argument (a), the link 
between volition and knowledge postulated in the argument is not denied, 
but the notion of “knowledge” is made more nuanced by drawing a dis¬ 
tinction with respect to it. Marchia makes use of a common scholastic 
distinction between two acts of the intellect producing two forms of knowl¬ 
edge: an apprehensive act, giving raw or simple intellectual cognition, 
and a judicative act, yielding complex knowledge and the dictamen ratio- 
nis. 50 Marchia employs this distinction by claiming that in the absence of 
all cognition, there can be no volition; but volition, on the other hand, 
does not require reflective judicative knowledge (cognitio determinate pro actu 
iudicandi). Thus, apprehensive knowledge is both necessary and sufficient 
for the functioning of the will; judicative knowledge is neither. This is 
the case in such a way that the will can be said to depend on the intel¬ 
lect and reason (i.e. intellect’s “apprehensive” act), without depending on 
any (particular) rational judgment. 51 This solution indeed seems more 
semantic than real; the point of objection a had been the independence 
of the will in relation to full and authentic knowledge; such “actual knowl¬ 
edge” cannot be mere apprehension of reality, rather at some level or 


before the Fall in comparison to the diminished capacity of human beings whose natura is 
lapsa (cf. for some of the same issues in Bonaventure, B. Faes de Mottoni, La conoscenza di 
Dio di Adamo innocente neW ( in II Sententiarum’d. 23, a. 2, q. 3 di Bonaventura, in: Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, 91 (1998), 3-32). Note that a definitive evaluation of this aspect 
of Marchia’s thought will also need to take into account his Christological questions in 
book III of the Sentences', such an examination falls outside the scope of the present paper. 

50 As we saw above (n. 22), Marchia makes a further distinction within reflective judg¬ 
ment, and this must be seen as a development of the fundamental distinction between 
simple and reflective judgments, e.g. version A, ms B 77ra: “Actus autem huiusmodi vir- 
tualiter cognitivi sunt tres: est enim quidam actus intellectus simplicis apprehensionis; alius 
actus componendi et dividendi sive affirmandi et negandi; et tertius est actus discurrendi 
vel syllogizandi”. 

51 “Ad primam rationem in oppositum dico quod actus intellectus est duplex, scilicet 
actus apprehendendi et actus iudicandi, et isti actus differunt (. . .). Et sic dico quod cognitio 
potest accipi dupliciter: vel determinate pro altero tantum actu, vel ut est communis utrique 
actui. Si <est communis> actui apprehendendi et iudicandi, tunc concedo quod voluntas 
non potest in incognitum; sed ut cognitio est communis utrique, potest tamen in opposi¬ 
tum cognitione iudicativa, dummodo sit cognitum cognitione apprehensiva. Item, dato quod 
non posset velle oppositum, adhuc tamen posset suspendere actum suum et non velle iudi- 
catum” (E 42va-b; italics mine). At n. 22 above, we saw that, for Marchia, any “actus 
cognitivus formaliter” has the form of the “cognitio iudicativa”, which entails, to some 
extent, the assent of the will. 
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another it must make a judgment about reality. Marchia seems aware of 
the difficulty. 52 Basing himself on Aristotle (cf. Me. Ethics , book 6, c. 2), 
he objects to his own position that the will’s impulse to pursue or to flee 
is based on the mind’s affirmative or negative judgments, respectively. 
Thus, judgment is a necessary prerequisite for willing. In response to this 
objection, Marchia attempts to develop and enrich his arguments. 

According to Marchia, in addition to the traditional distinction between 
“apprehensive” and “judicative” knowledge, there is also a further dis¬ 
tinction between two different types of rational reflective judgments, both 
of which are involved in the dialectic of human action. This is a point 
to which we should pay great attention, because Marchia will insist on 
it in both versions of his Sentences commentary (see on this also below, 
§ 8), developing the internal distinction and articulation of human men¬ 
tal acts, both volitional and cognitive: 

Et ideo dico quod iudicium est duplex, quia quoddam est iudicium super- 
ans et quoddam est iudicium succumbens vel superatum. Tunc dico 
quod <si> sit tantum unum iudicatum, quod voluntas non potest in 
oppositum; tamen non sequitur propter hoc quod voluntas velit illud 
necessario, quia potest suspendere actum suum et resilire ab actu. 53 

Although Marchia’s discussion on this point is not as elaborate as one 
could wish, nevertheless this much seems clear: there are two types of 
judgment, both reflective, one of which“prevails”, apparently by receiv¬ 
ing additional strength precisely through being chosen by the will. Such 
a multiplicity of judgments broadens the scope of volition: the choice is 
not merely between acting and not acting, rather choice is expanded to 
include being able to act against a judgment already determined, thanks 
to another prevailing judgment. 


52 “Sed hoc videtur non sufficere, quia actus electivus praesupponit actum iudicandi, 
quia quod est in mente affirmatio et negatio, hoc est in appetitu persecutio et fuga, VI 
Ethicorum” (E 42vb). Cf., for the parallel passage in the A version of Marchia’s com¬ 
mentary, below at n. 77 in the main text. 

53 E 42vb. At this point, with the distinction having been drawn, Marchia was able to 
interpret the well-known syllogism of the incontinent: “Sed homo virtuosus habet duo iudi- 
cia, unum ‘simpliciter’ secundum quod iudicat bonum esse eligendum secundum rationem, 
et aliud ‘secundum quid’ secundum quod iudicat bonum delectabile secundum quid, quia 
scilicet secundum sensum est prosequendum. Et iudicium secundum [that is to say that 
secundum quid] succumbet in homine virtuoso, nihilominus tamen voluntas ex sua libertate 
potest <agere> in utrumque iudicium, sive ‘simpliciter’ iudicatum sive ‘secundum quid’” 
(E 42 vb). Cf. n. 25 above. 
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These are new medieval developments which we would not be able 
to find in ancient philosophy, since according to Aristode (and to the 
Greeks in general) two “different” acts cannot belong to the same realm 
of the mind. 54 Below (§ 9), I will return to the growing later medieval 
trend, and Marchia’s place in it, to represent the mind and individual 
faculties within the mind as articulated systems of acts and dispositions, 
so that various aspects of self interact with one another creating such ten¬ 
sions as weakness of the will. 

The second argument (6), as already noted, was based upon the con¬ 
cept of the ratio boni. Here Marchia offers an answer within the Aristotelian 
framework and endorses the strategy used just above. The ratio boni could 
be of different sorts, involving some ratio mali secundum quid, so that there 
is some room for choice left to the individual among things that are more 
or less good relative to each other. That is to say, there is not only an 
absolute good or evil, but also a sliding scale on which good and evil 
are to an extent conditioned by the situation. This argument was already 
put forward by Aristode 55 and became a commonplace in thirteenth cen¬ 
tury scholastic debate, so I will leave it to the side. More interesting, in 
my opinion, is a statement in which Francis casts doubt upon the very 


54 The distinction between two kinds of reflective judgment, as far as I know, was an 
innovation of 12th-century theology. One of the first authors to think of such a distinction 
while dealing with the acts of the will seems to have been Simon of Toumai (d. ca. 1210); 
we find significant development in both Peter of Poitiers and Stephen Langton; cf. Robiglio 
(cit. n. 2 above), 154-55. I do not see any significant hint of this kind of distinction in 
Peter Auriol’s Commentary on the Sentences (e.g. book II, dist. 25, q. un., a. 2; ed. P. Capullius, 
Rome 1605, 265b ff.), one of Marchia’s sources. The exigencies for an internal articulation 
of “the SelP’, of course, dates from the time of Augustine and has its main stimulus in 
the Pauline Epistles; nevertheless, the solution by means of a multiplicity of reflective acts 
of the mind would not have been possible before the elaboration and assimilation of other 
notions (e.g. the concept of “pure possibility”, studied by Simo Knuuttila). Aquinas—to 
quote an author Marchia knows—proposed such a twofold structure of volitions in his 
Quaestiones disputatae de malo (ca. 1268), q. 16, a. 3, and elsewhere; on this point, and despite 
the contrary interpretation of early 14th-century “Thomists”, Thomas stood on the same 
path later walked by Scotus. This unusual interpretation is not new. It was proposed by 
some Schoolmen of the Early Modem period, e.g. the Salamancan Dominican Alfonso de 
Luna (d. 1596); on Luna, see Robiglio (cit. n. 2 above), 115-19. On this issue, see also 
S. Knuuttila, Emotions in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy , Oxford 2004, 265 n. 33. 

55 “Licet oppositum illius quod iudicatum est respectu eius habeat rationem mali aliquo 
modo, quia distrahit ab illo, quia tamen iudicatum est bonum secundum quid, ideo potest 
voluntas illud eligere” (E 42vb; italics mine). Cf. e.g. Mcomachean Ethics , III, c. 4, 1113 a 
23: “Yet different, and it may be opposite, things appear good to different people”. Cf. 
M. D’Avenia, Vaporia del bene apparente. Le dimensioni cognitive delle virtu morali in Aristotele , 
Milan 1998. 
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presuppositions of the argument. It is in fact not certain, according to 
Marchia, that the will cannot will something evil: concedatur aliquo modo , 
licet dubium. 56 Marchia suggests that “perhaps 55 one could will to do some¬ 
thing evil not only through considering it to be a partial good (sub incom- 
pleta ratione alterius boni) but to a certain extent “directly 55 (sub ratione mail). 

7. The Temporal Dimension of the Will and the (Virtually) Multiple Self 

The third initial argument (c )—centering on the law of non-contradiction 
and the singularity of the intellectual act—is solved by making reference 
(though hastily and half-implicidy) to the temporal extension of all human 
action. Contradictory acts only become a problem when we are talking 
about these acts taking place at one and the same time. Francis hints at 
the trans-instantaneous nature of the human action. No action lasts only 
an instant; it always has a duration or a “term 55 and, through time, 
different judgments become available. 57 I will try to clarify my interpre¬ 
tation by way of an example. 


56 “Ad secundum, cum dicitur quod voluntas non potest in malum, concedatur aliquo 
modo, licet dubium” (E 42vb). For a discussion of this point in Scotus, see G.Alliney, ‘Velle 
malum ex pura libertate’: Duns Scoto e la banalita del male , in: Etica & Politica / Ethics & Politics, 
2, 2002, on-line at: http://www.units.it/dipfilo/etica_e_politica/2002_2/indexalliney.html. 
William Ockham was probably the first author to affirm that the will can will the evil qua 
evil. But this suggestion (in the form either of a doubt or of an element in an argument) 
might have already been clear to the readers of Aquinas’s Questions on Evil. During the 
13th century, in discussing Peter Lombard’s Sentences (book II, dist. 7, c. 3), medieval 
authors tried to make compatible the sin of the angel and the statements according to 
which: 1) evil has no existence in-and-of itself; 2) “non possunt itaque boni angeli velle 
malum”. Cf. Knuuttila (cit. n. 54 above), 209 n. 99, and also Cervellon (cit. n. 44 above). 

57 “Ad tertium, quod voluntas in eodem instanti quo vult, etc., dico quod verum est si 
non inveniat intellectum sub opposito iudicio. Sed si inveniat, non potest <convertere intel- 
lectum> propter incompossibilitatem, sed in tempore sequenti convertit intellectum ad illud 
quod vult” (E 42vb). According to my tentative interpretation, the two judgments of the 
opposition (despite Marchia’s distinction between “in eodem instanti” and “in tempore 
sequenti”) are both engaged in a “simultaneous” struggle, even if each of them had a 
different duration. Moreover, despite the strong formulation according to which the will 
converts the intellect to its purpose, Marchia’s text here seems to suggest that the will can 
only turn already-produced knowledge toward the purposes of the will, but the production 
of knowledge remains beyond the power of the will. In other words, and salvo meliori iudi¬ 
cio, here ‘ intellectum ’ means “what is understood”, that is to say the “content” of the judg¬ 
ment (“intellectum sub opposito iudicio”), rather than the intellect as a partner of the will. 
A close reading of the unidentified question “Utrum actus voluntatis fiat subito in instanti 
vel fiat in tempore” (E 49ra-50vb), which might be Marchia’s, will be required in order 
to study this point further. Cf. Friedman - Schabel 2001 (cit. n. 7 above), 42. 
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One could think of two distinct volitions: to will to eat a piece of cake 
and to will to diet. There is no intrinsic contradiction between these two 
volitions, since their “objects” circa quod are different. Nevertheless, if there 
is to be any consistency to someone’s actual activities, a problem arises: 
the diet is not compatible with eating the cake now. One way of explain¬ 
ing this situation is by means of the following paradigm: there is a general 
volition (to diet) and this conflicts with a particular volition that is in 
some way an exception to the carrying out of the first (to eat a piece of 
cake right now as an exception to the ongoing dieting). This is the standard 
paradigm: general volition vs. particular volition; such a paradigm is 
employed by Marchia as well when he says that homo habet duo iudicia , 
unum simpliciter. . . et aliud secundum quid (cf. n. 53 above). Is this the best 
way to explain the situation, however? It does not seem to be (and Francis 
may have agreed, at least in the passage we are dealing with now). Since 
all the volitions involved are “singular”, i.e. particular, what is here 
described as a “general volition” should in fact be understood as nothing 
other than “the particular volition for something general”, so that the 
conflict at issue here is yet again reduced to the difference between objects 
(“general” vs. “particular”). But the fact that these two volitions are in 
conflict at all would then lead one to the conclusion that there is only 
one particular object which is both being willed and not willed. This was 
considered strictly impossible by the likes of Godfrey of Fontaines. 

How, then, to explain this conflict, if the appeal to a distinction between 
objects is barred? One answer is: by the use of a distinction between voli¬ 
tions. Such a distinction can be allowed, however, only if one maintains 
that there can be more than one volition or act of the will at once. And 
this in turn requires a certain division of the self into several “virtual” 
selves. 58 If one were to postulate such a division of the self, then one 
could maintain that each volition has an intrinsic duration to it (and this 
duration is a characteristic of each virtual self in relation to the same 
outside world), although the contradictory volitions might well coexist with 
one another in the same objective time. A “diet engagement”, for instance, 
and a “cake-eating engagement” have different temporal durations absolutely 
speaking (long-term vs. short-term) corresponding to two virtual selves. 
The multiplicity is therefore virtual: only one self ever actually exists. And 


58 Some of John Elster’s arguments are surprisingly similar. Cf. J. Elster (ed.), The Multiple 
Self. Studies in Rationality and Social Change , Cambridge 1986, as well as more recent publications. 
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when one of the two simultaneously “open” selves runs its course, the 
two selves collapse into the prevailing one. 

An explanation availing itself of this paradigm permits, in my opinion, 
a fundamental type of freedom with respect to various objects that cannot 
be offered by the standard paradigm and, more important still for our 
present purposes, it can explain an aspect of Marchia’s own ideas: his 
distinction between two different kinds of reflective judgment, which, as 
we saw above, he calls respectively super arts and succumbens. 

Such a relation of volition to time is developed explicitly neither by 
Marchia nor by any other medieval thinker, but seems extremely promis¬ 
ing, 59 since it has the capacity to charge some descriptive notions such 
as “advance”, “delay”, “temporising”, etc., with an intrinsic moral value. 
Along the same lines, the constitution of habits, either virtuous or vicious, 
would operate by changing the temporal “quality” of action. For a virtuous 
person, for instance, the diet-engagement would be quite easy and, as a 
consequence, his decision not to eat cake would be correspondingly quick, 
so that the split between a double-term self (long-term vs. short-term) 
would tend to resolve itself swiftly and disappear. 

These last considerations bring us to the final part of Marchia’s question. 
The initial argument taking its point of departure from the discord between 
volition and cognition in relation to the constitution of either virtuous or 
vicious habits (d) is contested by Marchia both on the basis of a text from 
Augustine and of the principle of the moral quality of intentionality (viz. 
that one’s intention, good or evil, in performing some action contributes 
to the moral status of that action). Marchia stresses the condition for pro¬ 
ducing a habitus , i.e. “practice”. The repetition of random “atomic” voli¬ 
tions, each going against the corresponding rational judgment, seems to 
him a mere abstraction. In fact, according to Marchia, the will in isolation 
from the intellect cannot be constitutive of virtues: virtus est habitus conformis 
rationi <rectae>. 60 Moreover, a volition of something that opposes rational 


59 On this neglected point, see the seminal reflections in X. Zubiri, Sobre el senlimiento 
y la volition, Madrid 1992, esp. 95 and 137-39. Cf. Robiglio (cit. n. 2 above), 80-82, 
214-15. 

60 “Ad aliud, quod tunc esset virtus moralis sine prudentia, dico secundum Augustinum 
in Enchiridion quod magis mentitur qui credit dicere falsum et dicit verum, quam qui 
dicit falsum et credit dicere verum. Ad propositum dico quod si voluntas facit contra 
rationem erroneam, quod est mala, et non adgenerabitur virtus sed vitium, quia virtus est 
habitus conformis rationi <rectae>” (E 42vb). Cf. Augustine, Enchiridion , ch. 6, 18, ed. 
E. Evans, Tumholt 1969, 58: “Nemo sane mentiens iudicandus est qui dicit falsum quod 
putat verum, quoniam quantum in ipso est non fallit ipse sed fallitur”. 
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judgment may be possible insofar as the will uses or provokes other judg¬ 
ments that are alternatives to the first one. 61 This point was noted above, 
in Marchia’s response to c (cf. n. 57 above). Anarchic acts, in this sense, 
would certainly destroy the habit that would come into the world by a 
sort of “double-bind” action, 62 but they could under no circumstances 
constitute a positive practice, i.e. generate a new habit: corrumpitur quod gen- 
eratum est et sic nullus habitus generatur , 63 

Francis also rejects the argument that was used to support the “habit 
objection” (d) and was taken from Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics , Book 7. 
If Marchia is to be believed, the rationalistic account of human action 
given by Aristotle was not the Philosopher’s final, considered view but 
only a provisional hypothesis. In book 7 of his Nicomachean Ethics , according 
to Marchia, Aristotle loquitur non asserendo, sed tantum probabiliter ratiocinando . 64 

As these examples show, in our ongoing efforts to understand Marchia’s 
use of his sources, it will be absolutely essential to consider carefully the 
interplay between Aristode’s Nicomachean Ethics , Augustine’s writings and, 
in the background, Saint Paul’s Epistles. Medieval discussions on the weak¬ 
ness of the will had a more complex tradition and sources than is com¬ 
monly surveyed in the modern literature. On the one hand, there was 
the well-known text of Aristotle (book 7 of Nicomachean Ethics together with 
some passages from his treatise On the Soul); 65 on the other hand, there 


61 “Ulterius dico quod licet in primo instanti velit oppositum iudicii rationis, tamen com- 
muniter avertit intellectum a primo iudicio et convertit ipsum ad iudicandum illud quod 
vult, et tunc per secundum actum cointelligitur illud quod generatum erat ex primo contrario 
iudicio ipsius, et sic non est generatus habitus; et postea velit oppositum simili modo <et> 
corrumpitur quod generatum est et sic nullus habitus generatur” (E 42vb; italics mine). 

62 I allude here to the theory initially advanced by Gregory Bateson and others (and 
later expanded on by Carlos Sluzki and Eliseo Veron), which deals with acts of speech 
having a paradoxical (self-contradicting) nature. Cf. C.E. Sluzki — J. Beavin - A. Tamopolsky- 
E Veron, Transactional disqualification research on the double bind, in: Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 16 (1967), 494-504. Using analogies of this kind, however, requires caution, as 
noted by J. Elster, Logic and Society. Contradictions and Possible Worlds, Chirchester-New York- 
Brisban-Toronto 1978 (ad vocem Bateson). 

63 See n. 61 above. Also: “Et eodem modo de prudentia sine virtute morali, quia nullus 
habitus generabitur. [. . .] Item, esto quod generatur habitus, ille tamen non est prudentia, 
quia prudentia est de his quae generantur ad finem, praesupposita tamen <voluntate> 
recta ex terminatione finis” (E 42vb). 

64 “Ad illud de VII Ethicorum potest dici primo quod loquitur non asserendo, sed tan¬ 
tum probabiliter ratiocinando” (E 42vb). 

65 I refer to Aristotle’s De anima, III, 10 (433a 10-14). Saarinen (cit. n. 4 above) concen¬ 
trates on this branch of the tradition. Cf. also more recent works of Saarinen, e.g. Walter 
Burley on e akrasia > : Second Thoughts, in: Vivarium, 37 (1999), 60-71. 
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were biblical texts (e.g. I Cor. 7, 5), glosses on those texts, and several 
ecclesiastical authorities up until the time of Peter Lombard (IV Sent., 
d. 31, c. 7). Aquinas, for instance, was aware of such a twofold tradition 
when he wrote (In IV Sent., d. 27, q. 3, a. 1, arg. 2): continentia dupliciter 
sumitur a diversis. Future studies of Marchia’s ideas on will, action, and 
morals will also have to take into account this richness and diversity. 66 


8. The A Version of Marchia 3 s II Sentences 

The general structure of the question we have been examining does not 
vary between the two versions of Marchia’s II Sentences. The considerable 
use of authoritative passages from both Aristotle and Augustine characterizes 
the A version just as much as it does the B version. Some key definitions 
are clearly Peripatetic: the definition of ‘virtue 5 , for instance, as habitus 
electivus in medio consistens prout sapiens determinabit. There is a certain shift 
in emphasis, however, for in the A version a number of cosmological 
aspects of the issue of the will’s relationship to the intellect are developed 
at some length, while other features of the B version do not appear at 
all in the A version. Thus, the heart of question 47 of the A version 
(Utrum voluntas possit se movere ante determinationem sive iudicium rationis vel contra 
ipsum) is in fact new, dealing with the relation between the first cause 
(God) and secondary causes (including human beings). Moreover, the 
vocabulary employed (e.g. concurrentia of different orders of causes) tends 
to recall more the vocabulary of Duns Scotus, at least as he expresses 
himself in his Lectura, book II, question 25. 67 


66 In this connection, I would like to mention an interesting and relevant article by 
Norman Kretzmann: Warring Against the Law of My Mind: Aquinas on Romans 7, in: T.V. 
Morris (ed.), Philosophy and the Christian Faith , Notre Dame, Indiana 1988, 172-95. For fur¬ 
ther discussion and criticism, see R.Pasnau, Thomas Aquinas on Human Nature , Cambridge- 
New York-Oakleigh 2002, 443 n. 17, and especially Robiglio (cit. n. 2 above), 147-52. 
With this literature in mind, and despite the claims to the contrary in some recent schol¬ 
arship, I would say that Augustine’s Confessions , book 8, does not present a distinction 
between two different kinds of volition. Augustine, indeed, operates within the framework 
of the Christian idea of incontinence. Cf., for instance, P. van Beek, Das Willensdrama der 
Befreiung. Anmerkungen zur Lektiire von ,Corfessiones c 8, in: N. Fischer - D. Hattrup - C. Mayer 
(eds.), Freiheit und Gnade in Augustins ,Confessiones ( . Der Sprung in lebendige Leben , Paderbom- 
Miinchen-Wien-Zurich 2003, 97*-113*, which I would read in conjunction with L.F. 
Pizzolato: Sant’Agostino, Le Confessioni, vol. 3, Milan 1994, 231-41. 

67 Cf. Dumont (cit. n. 22 above), who explains also the point of contact between this 
early approach of Scotus and the “balanced intellectualism of Aquinas”. See also Ingham 
(cit. n. 22 above), 88-90. 
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Although Marchia is critical of some views of Aquinas (the unus doctor 
of the text), nevertheless his discussion of several points taken from the 
Summa Theologiae is respectful. 68 The Paris Condemnation of 1277 goes 
unmentioned. 69 The question deals now with the problem of “causation”. 70 
This is first considered in general ( de omni causa secunda in communi ), 71 then 
it is considered for a long while from the point of view of natural agency 
{de agente naturali in speciali ), 72 and finally it is considered from the point 
of view of human voluntary action {de causa libera). 73 Only the last section 
corresponds, with some differences, to question 63 of the B version discussed 
above. The differences in the last section do not so much involve changes 
in the arguments themselves, but rather changes in stress, emphasis, and 
accent. 


68 The text deserves a detailed study which I will present elsewhere (cf. n. 5 above). 
We could note that the list of arguments presented at the beginning by Francis seems to 
follow the Thomistic “quinque viae” (cf. B 81vb ff.). In addition, Marchia tends to read 
Aquinas as having developed ideas taken from Averroes. Referring explicidy to the fifth 
way, for instance, Francis says (in art. 1 of the question): “Secundo de agente naturali in 
speciali arguit unus doctor [C omits “unus”; other MSS have “auctor”] primo sic: Omne 
agens quod intendit finem aliquem determinatum agit vel propter finem ab ipso cognitum 
vel propter finem ab ipso incognitum sed ab alio [other MSS have “illo”] ipsum cognoscente 
sibi praefixum et praestitutum, sicut patet de sagitta mota ad certum terminum sibi a sagit- 
tante praefixum; sed omne agens naturale agit propter finem sive intendit finem determi¬ 
natum (grave enim intendit terminum motum deorsum et tendit naturaliter in ipsum et 
leve sursum); ergo etc. Ergo omnis causa secunda naturalis agit determinata in sua actione 
a prima causa; causa enim praestituens causae secundae huiusmodi determinatum finem 
non potest esse nisi ipsa prima causa; ergo etc.”. Marchia concludes significandy: “Haec 
ratio fundatur a Commentatore 12 Metaphysicae, commento 19, ubi dicit quod natura 
agit formaliter a causis universalibus” (B 81vb; cf. C 160rb). 

69 We should not forget the canonization of Thomas Aquinas (July 1323) and its con¬ 
sequences; in February 1325, the Parisian Bishop Stephen Bourret revoked Tempier’s arti¬ 
cles as far as they touched on Aquinas’s doctrine. This said, I do not think, salvo meliori 
iudicio , that the fact that Tempier’s articuli are not found in the A version can be used as 
an argument to fix the date of that version. In other words, as far as I see, version A 
(richer but less coherent as well) might have preceded version B, the reference to the 1277 
condemnation having been added by Marchia during his revision, perhaps before February 
1325. The Parisian errores are mentioned elsewhere in the A version (e.g. B 29va). Cf. also 
n. 33 above. 

70 Interestingly, the A version of Marchia’s commentary on book II of the Sentences 
begins with an extended examination (unfortunately, abrupdy interrupted) of the concept 
of causality (B lra-5va). See on this question, Friedman - Schabel 2001 (cit. n. 7 above), 
85-86. 

71 Cf. B 81va-b. 

72 Cf. B 81vb-82rb. 

73 Cf. B 82rb-84ra. 
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Here I will quote a long passage from the last section of the question, 
which pulls together much of what we have seen above: 

Ad primam <rationem>, quando dicitur quod voluntas non potest velle 
ignotum etc., dico quod actus intellectus (quantum spectat ad propositum) 
est duplex. Habet enim intellectus actum iudicandi 74 et actum appre- 
hendendi, aliud enim est apprehendere et aliud quod apprehensum est 
iudicare. Unde multa intellectus apprehendit quae non iudicat, sicut 
apprehendit extrema ambo contradictionis cum comparet ea ad invicem, 
quod non posset facere nisi apprehenderet. 75 Per hoc enim probat 
Philosophus 76 quod sensus communis apprehendit sensibilia sensuum exte- 
riorum, quod comparat ea, nec tamen intellectus iudicat extrema con¬ 
tradictionis; quare etc. 

Tunc ergo ad rationem concedo quod voluntas non potest velle ignotum, 
ut ignotum est privatio actus iudicandi et actus apprehendendi simul; 
potest tamen velle ignotum, ut ignotum privat praecise ipsum iudicium, 
non autem apprehensionem. Et tunc dico quod, quando voluntas vult 
oppositum eius quod determinatum est per intellectum, non vult ignotum, 
hoc est incognitum seu inapprehensum per intellectum, sed vult ignotum, 
hoc est non iudicatum. Intellectus bene apprehendit illud cuius oppositum 
dictat et determinat, licet non habeat actum iudicii circa ipsum. 

Sed hoc non videtur sufficere, quoniam actus electionis in voluntate praesup- 
ponit actum iudicandi in intellects non tantum actum apprehendendi; quia, 
secundum Philosophum, <quod> est in intellectu affirmatio et negatio, 
hoc est in appetitu fuga et persecutio; 77 et ideo, licet et actus voluntatis 
non praesupponat nisi simplicem actum intellectus, tamen actus electio¬ 
nis sive persecutionis vel fugae praesupponit actum complexum sive actum 
iudicandi ipsius intellectus. Et ideo dico aliter quod duplex est iudicium 
intellectus: quoddam superans et praevalens et aliud non praevalens , et ad utrumque 
istorum potest sequi voluntas 

Ad tertium, quando dicitur “in eodem instanti in quo voluntas vult ali- 
quid convertit intellectum” etc., dico quod verum est nisi inveniat eum 78 
sub actu iudicandi 79 opposito; quando autem invenit sub opposito iudicio, 
tunc non convertit eum in eodem instanti in quo vult, propter incompossi- 
bilitatem actuum , sed convertit eum in tempore sequenti tamen imperceptibili. Et 


74 iudicandi] videndi in B. 

75 Here Marchia postulates that contradictions can be apprehended, but not judged; 
perhaps he accepts this because arguments per absurdum exist and work. 

76 Cf. Aristode, On the Soul , III, ch. 1-2. 

77 Cf. Aristode, Mcomachean Ethics, VI, ch. 2 (1139a21-22). AL XXVI-3, 254. 

78 eum] earn B. 

79 iudicandi] indicandi B. 
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quando dicis quod non convertit nisi quando habet actum volendi, con- 
cedo quod voluntas potest habere actum volendi non tantum in instanti, sed potest 
ipsum continuare per tempus] et sic continuando actum volendi per tempus 
aliquod potest non in primo instanti, sed in tempore sequenti, avertere 80 
intellectum a prima consideratione et a primo /83va/ iudicio; et ita non 
sequitur quod intellectus habeat in eodem instanti iudicia opposita ut 
dicebas. 81 

Here we see Marchia maintain not only the distinction between appre¬ 
hensive and judicative knowledge, but also—most interestingly—that 
between two kinds of reflective judgment, superans vs. non-praevalens. This 
distinction seems necessary to Marchia to overcome contradiction, and it 
further entails the temporal nature of the volition ( propter incompossibilitatem 
actuurri). Indeed, Francis speaks of a “continuation” ( continuatio per tempus) 
of the act of the will. Without such a diachronic conception of the act 
of the will, the just-mentioned distinction would reduce itself to a bare 
chronological distinction between two different judgments of the very same 
kind or, in other words, between two different “imperceptible” steps of 
the same reflective judgment (and Marchia’s text does not exclude this 
possible, though less original, reading). This is, at least, my interpretation 
of the sentence: duplex est iudicium intellectus: quoddam super ans et praevalens et 
aliud non praevalens , as referring to two kinds of judgment. I am nevertheless 
conscious that Marchia’s effort to think of the act of the will in terms of 
an “historical action” having its own duration remains ambiguous. 82 


9. Distinctions of ( the Self’ 

Without presenting any conclusive statements about Marchia’s own 
approach, I would like to stress a noteworthy aspect of those areas of his 
thought examined here. The texts we have considered confirm a tendency 
in Western thought of the twelfth to the early fourteenth century to rep¬ 
resent the human mind increasingly as an articulated and “disembodied” 
system of internal acts and sub-divided dispositions. Crucial to this tendency 
was the multiplication of the acts belonging to any one faculty, with the 
resulting possibility of a “struggle” among these acts, each against the 
other. 


80 avertere] evertere B. 

81 B 83ra-va (cf. C 161ra-b); italics mine. 

82 Marchia, for instance, does firmly state that the will can act in an instant. 
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An example may make my last statement clearer: the discussion, through¬ 
out the thirteenth century, touching on the struggle between Christ’s 
human wills, for example Christ’s willingness and unwillingness to die. In 
this particular scholastic debate, we see the emergence of the notion of 
velleitas. This “velleity” can be a volition the object of which is unattainable, 
so that it is also called voluntas impossibiliumP In the particular example 
under discussion here, this allows an explanation for the opposition between 
Christ’s will to die (in order to accomplish the plan of Redemption) and 
his “velleity” to refuse death, without attributing any “weakness” to Jesus’s 
will. Maintaining that human beings have the ability to “chose” something 
that cannot be attained not only requires rejecting Aristotelian orthodoxy, 
but requires a new articulation of the Self as well. 

In the texts above, Francis of Marchia does not use the expression 
velleitas , nor does he deal with unattainable goals; yet his modalised and 
discrete approach to the will in relation to the other faculties (viz. the 
intellect) indicates strongly the background presence of this new aspect of 
medieval thought, an aspect that was being developed already by both 
Aquinas and Scotus. 84 

Such a notion of the will and its acts yields a concept of weakness of 
the will radically different from that found in Aristode’s Nicomachean Ethics , 
book 7. Aristode’s akrasia is made possible by a certain mind-body arrange¬ 
ment, wherein the faculty of reason cannot cope with the disorder emerg¬ 
ing from the senses and sensitive appetite, that is to say, the lower part 
of the soul. This happens in particular when the emotions overcome the 
governance of reason in such a way that a man acts against his own best 
rational judgment. For Aristotle, it would be impossible for there to be 
multiple acts of the highest part of the soul conflicting with each other, 
because each level of the soul can have only one act. Conflicts are mapped 
only Vertically’ between the different levels of the soul. 85 The medieval 
discussion of incontinence ( incontinentia ) represents more or less the same 
sort of problem: a type of mind-body vertical integration problem. But 


83 I cannot develop the point here, but I survey it extensively in Robiglio (cit. n. 2 
above), ch. 1 and passim. For further developments, see A.A. Robiglio, It Has a Thomistic 
Ring to It: John Locke on the Concept of Velleity (in preparation). 

84 Gf. Cervellon (cit n. 44 above), 446-47. 

85 On the singularity of cognitive and appetitive acts, see above n. 28. The amount of 
literature studying this topic is impressive. Let me mention at least the following studies: 
Natali (cit. n. 25 above); M. Woods, Aristotle on Akrasia\ in: A. Alberti (ed.), Studi sulVetka 
di Aristotele, Naples 1990, 227-61; G.R. Carone, Akrasia 3 in the 'Republic 3 : Does Plato change 
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for medieval thinkers incontinentia is not the only obstacle to “the strength 
of the will”: there is another medieval discussion involving the weakness 
of the will that did not occur in antiquity, and this discussion is tighdy 
linked with the medieval coinage of the term ‘Velleity 5 . In this case, there 
can arise a conflict in the soul between different acts of the same faculty 
or level of the soul. This is because the conflict here is not a mind-body 
problem, but instead could be characterised, at least at first blush (and 
somewhat anachronistically), as a mind-self problem. 

The picture I am drawing of a mind-self tension may also help us to 
appreciate better the argumentative strategies adopted by Francis of 
Marchia. Francis, by means of the distinction between two different acts 
of reflective judgment, both of which are at the disposal of the will, 
attempted to explain the interplay of multiple (and even opposing) “rational” 
volitions, away from any influence of passion, which, though not rejected, 
is relegated to another precinct entirely. 86 At the same time, in Marchia’s 
approach, we can see how a “voluntaristic” account of human action, 
when it does not confine itself to illusory rhetorical claims but attempts 
to offer convincing arguments, proceeds without dismissing the “rationality” 
of acts. Francis looked for the possibility of independent volitions by revis¬ 
ing the structure of both the intellect and the will. The intellect, in the 
way that it is specifically used, and apart from narrow applications to 
particular “regions” of reality, appears to be dependent upon the will, 
such that the former is a kind of will-that-argues. According to Francis 
of Marchia, the formula for the strength of the will might be as follows: 
dividatur ut imperet. 

Freiburg im Breisgau 
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his Mind ?, in: Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy, 20 (2001), 107-48. In contemporary 
debate the weakness of the will, on the one hand, and the so-called mind-body problem, 
on the other, are two distinct philosophical problems. In contrast, during the Middle Ages, 
they were inextricable, as they were also in Antiquity; cf. G.R. Carone, Mind and Body in 
Late Plato , in: Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic, 87 (2005), 227-69. 

86 Marchia does not exclude the role played by emotions in the economy of moral 
action; he endeavors nevertheless to draw a picture of the structure of the mind able also , 
apart from passions, to act independently of passions. See n. 47 above: “Primum peccatum 
non Jiiit ex passione”. In the same sense, the case of Christ’s will is helpful as a philosophical 
model: for Jesus, the tension between opposing volitions cannot be explained via the preva¬ 
lence of lower emotional forces. 
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Abstract 

It is well known that Francis of Marchia and William of Ockham joined 
Michael of Cesena’s rebellion against the pope, together escaping from Avignon 
and signing documents supporting Cesena’s defence of Franciscan poverty. 
The relationship between the works of the two thinkers, on the other hand, 
is the subject of ongoing investigation. After discussing Francis’ rejection in 
his Commentary on the Sentences of Ockham’s theory of quantity, this paper 
shows how Francis’ Imfirobatio became a source for Ockham’s Opus Nonaginta 
Dierum. Building on Offler’s ground-breaking critical edition of the latter work, 
it is argued that Ockham made extensive use of Francis’ Improbatio , even 
though on several points he felt it necessary to reformulate the arguments of 
his confrere or even to substantially modify his positions. The two Franciscan 
theologians differed deeply both in their basic philosophical commitments and 
in their methodological attitude. These differences emerged even when they 
were—so to speak—fighting on the same front. 

Some decades ago, in her ground-breaking study of the reception of 
William of Ockham’s thought, Anneliese Maier devoted an interesting 
section to Francis of Marchia. She pointed out that Francis, in his treat¬ 
ment of the Eucharist, was probably the first author to take Ockham’s 
innovative interpretation of quantity into consideration; Francis discusses 
at length and eventually rejects Ockham’s theory of quantity, which plays 
an important role in the latter’s interpretation of the Eucharist. 1 In 1963 


* This article was made possible by the kindness, help and patience of many people, 
in particular Chris Schabel and Russ Friedman. I also wish to thank Carlo Dolcini and 
Andrea Tabarroni for their constant encouragement. I have already presented some of the 
contents of the present contribution in Italian in Nonnumquam impugnantium diversorum per¬ 
sonas assumpsi: Francesco d’Ascoli come fonte del pensiero politico di Ockham , in: Pensiero Politico 
Medievale, 1 (2003), 97-140, but in a rather different context. 

1 A. Maier, Metaphysische Hintergriinde der spatscholastischen Philosophic , Rome 1955, 199-209; 
cf. also eadem, gu einigen Problemen der Ockhamforschung, in: eadem, Ausgehendes Mittelalter , 
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Hilary S. Offler was able to enrich the apparatus of his critical edition 
of Ockham’s Opus Nonaginta Dierum with references to Francis’ Improbatio 
(a reply to the papal bull Quia vir reprobus)? then still unedited and almost 
unknown. In this way Maier and Offler revealed traces of a dialogue 
between two Franciscan theologians who also shared an important polit¬ 
ical decision, the adhesion to Michael of Cesena’s rebellion against Pope 
John XXII. The present paper presents some further evidence concern¬ 
ing this “dialogue,” although the picture remains fragmentary, focusing 
in particular on its second phase, that is on the relationship between the 
Improbatio and the Opus Nonaginta Dierum. The stress of this article will be 
placed not only on doctrinal similarities, but also on parallel passages that 
show how Ockham used the work of his fellow refugee. 


De corpore Christi 

Since Maier’s and Offler’s pivotal studies, many contributions have enriched 
our picture of the discussion between Francis and Ockham. Jurgen Miethke 
and Gedeon Gal showed that Maier’s important discovery solved only in 
part the difficult problems of chronology connected to Ockham’s and 
Francis’ commentaries on the Sentences . 3 In particular, they discarded the 
complex cluster of hypotheses that in Maier’s opinion would have explained 
the supposed cross-references between the two commentaries. The only 
thing that now seems beyond doubt is that Francis, in writing his com¬ 
mentary, was aware of Ockham’s work, and not vice-versa. More recently, 
Paul Bakker was able to situate the dissension between the two Minorite 


vol. 1, Rome 1964, 188-91, originally published in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 
46 (1953), 161-94. 

2 Gf. Guillelmus de Ockham, Opus Nonaginta Dierum , in Guillelmi de Ockham Opera Politico, 
II, eds. J.G. Sikes and H.S. Offler, Manchester 1963, “Introduction,” xviii: “. . . another 
Michaelist theologian, Francis of Ascoli, composed a full-scale attack on Quia vir which in 
its systematic criticism of the text may well have provided Ockham with the immediate 
pattern for OND, as it clearly did with ideas and authorities in abundance.” In the fol¬ 
lowing, I will refer to this edition simply as Opus Nonaginta Dierum. 

3 J. Miethke, Ockhams Weg zur Sozialphilosophie, Berlin 1969, 23-29; G. Gal, Praefatio, in: 
Guillelmi de Ockham Quaestiones in librum quartum Sententiarum (Reportatio), eds. R. Wood, 
G. Gal, and R. Green, St. Bonaventure, NY 1984, 16*-17*; E. Iserloh, Gnade und Eucharistie 
in der philosophischen Theologie des Wilhelm von Ockham. Ihre Bedeutung fur die Ursachen der Reformation , 
Wiesbaden 1956, 24-26. See also W.J. Courtenay, Ockham, Chatton, and the London Studium: 
Observations on Recent Changes in Ockham’s Biography , in: Die Gegenwart Ockhams , eds. W. Vossenkuhl 
and R. Schonberger, Weinheim 1990, 327-37. 
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theologians in the wider context of competing interpretations of the 
Eucharist. Specifically, Bakker showed that Francis of Marchia supported 
a slightly modified version of Scotus’ theory concerning the inherence of 
accidents. 4 In this context, although far from being a faithful follower of 
Scotus, 5 Francis rejected Ockham’s interpretation of quantity, which is 
hardly compatible with the basic assumptions of Scotus 5 metaphysics. 
Current investigations of the various surviving versions of Francis of 
Marchia’s commentary on Book IV of the Sentences may shed more light 
on the precise moment that Francis learned of the new position held by 
his English confrere at Oxford. 6 7 Perhaps in the future we will be able to 
establish whether Francis came across Ockham’s opinion while deliver¬ 
ing his Parisian lectures of 1319-20, or whether this happened later on, 
while he was revising his lectures into a ScriptumJ In the latter case, 
Francis’ criticism would be even closer chronologically to the year in 
which Ockham was summoned to Avignon,—which was also related to 
his theories concerning the Eucharist. 8 


4 P.JJ.M. Bakker, La raison et le miracle. Les doctrines eucharistiques (c. 1250-c. 1400). Contribution 
a I’etude des rapports entre philosophic et theobgie, vol. 1, Nijmegen 1999, especially 122-32, 389- 
408; cf. also Fabrizio Amerini’s article and the Introduction in this volume. 

5 Cf. R.L. Friedman, Francis of Marchia and John Duns Scotus on the Psychological Model of 
the Trinity , in: Picenum seraphicum, 18 (1999), 11-56. 

6 Cf. R.L. Friedman and C. Schabel, Francis of Marchia’s Commentary on the Sentences: 
Question List and State of Research , in: Mediaeval Studies, 63 (2001), 31-106. The problems 
stemming from the complex tradition of Francis’ commentary have not yet been solved; 
the interesting contribution by N. Mariani, Certezze ed ipotesi sul Commento alb Sentenze di 
Francesco delb Marca OMin., in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 95 (2002), 93-183, is 
far from compelling; cf C. Schabel, The Redactions of Book I of Francesco d’Appignano’s Commentary 
on the Sentences, in: D. Priori and M. Balena (eds.), Atti del II Convegno Intemazionab su 
Francesco d’Appignano , Appignano del Tronto 2004, 97-122; R.L. Friedman, Principia and 
Prologue in Francesco d’Appignano’s Sentences Commentary: The Question ( Quaeritur utrum ens sim- 
plbiter simpbx possit esse subbctum alicuius scientiae’, ibidem, 123-49. 

7 For example, Maier was persuaded that Francis refers to Ockham’s Tractatus de cor- 
pore Christi ; given the chronology accepted today, this would mean that Francis must have 
written this quaestio after 1323-4; this date is, in fact, the conclusion of C. Grassi, Introductio, 
in Guilblmi de Ockham Tractatus de Quantitab et Tractatus de Corpore Christi (Opera Theologba , X), 
St. Bonaventure, NY 1986, 23*-28*. The problem is that Francis’ passage referring to 
Ockham is not a literal quotation, but rather a free rendering. 

8 For Ockham’s trial in Avignon, cf J. Koch, Neue Aktenstiicke zu dem Gegen Wilhelm Ockham 
in Avignon gefuhrten Prozess, in: Recherches de Theologie ancienne et medievale, 7 (1935), 
353-80, and 8 (1936), 79-93. now in: id. Kleine Schrifbn , vol. 2, Rome 1973, 275-365; See 
also W.J. Courtenay, The Academic and InteUectual Worlds of Ockham, in: P.V. Spade (ed.), The 
Cambridge Companion to Ockham, Cambridge et alibi 1999, 17-30. 
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From Avignon to Munich 

At any rate, it seems highly plausible that Ockham and Francis were 
both in Avignon by 1324, the former because of the investigation into 
his doctrines, the latter most probably on account of the task of teach¬ 
ing theology at the local Franciscan Studium . 9 Nevertheless, we have no 
evidence of contacts between the two theologians until the dramatic change 
in their lives that resulted from Michael of Cesena’s rebellion against John 
XXII. As is well known, the English friar, who was on trial in Avignon, 
and the Italian master of theology, who most probably owed at least his 
title to Michael of Cesena, 10 fled from Avignon together and temporar¬ 
ily found safe haven in the Ghibelline city of Pisa. From this time on 
their names appear together in several collective documents signed in sup¬ 
port of Michael’s denunciation of John XXII as a heretic. In the first of 
these documents, which Knysh considers—although with no compelling 
arguments—a backdated forgery made by the rebel friars to justify their 
action ex post facto , Francis and Ockham appear only as witnesses. 11 The 
Appellations from Pisa, however, carry the signatures of both theologians 
as supporters of Michael’s appeal. 12 Ockham and Francis also appear as 


9 See footnote 11 for a piece of evidence concerning Francis’ position in Avignon. For 
1324 as a commonly accepted date for the beginning of his activity in Avignon, cf. 
P. Vian, Francesco della Marca, in: Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani , vol. 49, Rome 1997, esp. 
794. Nevertheless, the issue deserves deeper investigation. 

10 According to the investigations of B. Roest, A History of Franciscan Education (c. 1210- 
1517), Leiden-Boston-Koln 2000, 102, we know that during Michael’s generalate the choice 
of the candidate for what specialists call the “degree course,” leading to the magisterium, 
rested with the minister general. 

11 Edited in Nicolaus Minorita: Chronica. Documentation on Pope John XXII, Michael of Cesena 
and the Poverty of Christ with Summaries in English. A Source Book , eds. G. Gal and D. Flood, 
St. Bonaventure, NY 1996, 182-89, at 189: “Acta, gesta et facta fuerunt praedicta coram 
religiosis et honestis viris, fratribus Ordinis Minorum, Francisco de Esculo, in sacra theo- 
logia doctore et lectore tunc in conventu Fratrum Minorum de Avenione, Guillelmo Ocham, 
in sacra pagina magistro . . .” Henceforth I will refer to this edition simply as Chronica. 
G. Knysh, Biographical rectifications concerning Ockham’s Avignon Period , in: Franciscan Studies, 
46 (1986), 82-85, and, against Knysh, J. Miethke, Ockhams Perspektiven oder Engfuhrung in eine 
falsche Richtung? Eine Polemik gegen eine neuere Publikation zu Ockhams Biographic , in: Mittellateinisches 
Jahrbuch, 29 (1994), 77-78. Actually, Miethke’s article is a reaction to G. Knysh, Ockham 
Perspectives , Winnipeg 1994, a book which is difficult to find; Prof. Knysh himself very 
kindly sent a copy of the book to me, and I am grateful, although I do not share many 
of his views. Cf. E.L. Wittneben, Bonagratia von Bergamo. Franziskanerjurist und Wortfuhrer seines 
Ordens im Streit mit Papst Johannes XXII , Leiden-Boston 2003, pp. 282-83. 

12 Cf. Appellatio in forma maiori , Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica , 423: “Cui appellationi et 
provocationi incontinenti adhaeserunt et earn approbaverunt religiosi viri frater Franciscus 
de Esculo, doctor in sacra pagina, et Guillelmus de Ockham de Anglia, magister in sacra 
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co-authors of the Allegations religiosorum virorum , 13 These texts of varying 
length, which most probably were the result of a team effort led by 
Bonagratia da Bergamo, do not allow us to establish, let alone evaluate, 
the contributions of the individual co-authors. They merely inform us 
that Francis and Ockham agreed on the basic tenets of Michael’s posi¬ 
tion, which they themselves were endeavoring to corroborate with their 
arguments. 

The situation changes after 16 November 1329, the date of publica¬ 
tion of the papal bull Quia vir reprobus , which claimed to refute Michael’s 
arguments in a definitive way. 14 Now the group, which in the meantime 
was settling in Munich, not only reacts with a collective work known as 
Appellatio magna , 15 but also produces some works that have only one author. 
There are several clues suggesting that Francis of Marchia, in his Improbatio , 
may have been the first to write against Quia vir reprobus , even before the 
Munich Appeal was made public on 26 March 1330. In particular, the 
existing parallel passages in the two treatises, and even more in the rough 
draft of the Appellatio magna preserved in Vat. lat. 4009, strongly suggest 
that it was Bonagratia who reworked some passages from Francis into 
the Appellatio magna , and not the reverse. Indeed, taking into considera¬ 
tion the interpretation of a dialogue between Pontius Pilate and Jesus 
concerning the nature of the latter’s kingship, it is possible to see a sort 


pagina. . the same wording is in the Appellatio in forma minori , ibidem, 455. It is worth 
noting that the Chronica calls Ockham “magister in sacra pagina”; many scholars (e.g. 
Miethke, Ockhams Weg (cit. n. 3 above), 29-34, but also Courtenay, The Academic (cit. n. 8 
above), 25, seems to agree with Miethke) believe the contrary The author of the Chronica 
could have been inaccurate in his effort to stress the academic prestige of the friars who 
rebelled against John XXII; the problem, however, would deserve a deeper investigation 
which would not be appropriate in this contribution. 

It must be added that these subscriptions are not available in the entire manuscript tra¬ 
dition. Concerning the criteria followed by Gal and Flood in this edition, see J. Miethke, 
Der erste vollstandige Druck der sogennanten e Chronik des Nicolaus Minorita 3 (von 1330/1338). 
Bemerkungen zur Prasentation dries *Farbbuches 3 des 14. Jahrhunderts , in: Deutsches Archiv, 54 
(1998), 623-42. 

13 Cf. Allegationes religiosorum virorum , in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica , 524: “Allegationes 
religiosorum virorum, fratrum Henrici de Thalheim, Francisci de Apponiano [the edition 
wrongly has ‘Appomano’], dicti de Esculo, Guillelmi de Ockham in sacra pagina mag- 
istrorum ...” 

14 Quia vir reprobus , in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica , 553-613; this papal bull has been 
edited several times, not only in Bullarium Franciscanum V by C. Eubel, but also together 
with Ockham’s Opus Nonaginta Dierum and Francis’ Improbatio. For differing reasons, none 
of these editions can be considered “critical.” 

15 Edition in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica , 624-866. Henceforth “Appellatio magna.” 
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of evolution from Francis 5 Improbatio , which describes the episode in 
terms of a university disputatio , to the Munich Appeal, which adopts the 
setting of a legal interrogation instead. The rough draft seems to repre¬ 
sent a middle stage in this evolution, since in many passages it changes 
Francis’ disputatio terminology into the processual one. 16 

If this is true, then Francis must have worked at a very quick pace to 
have at least part of his work incorporated in the Munich Appeal. 17 At 
any rate, in January of 1331 Michael of Cesena refers explicitly to Francis’ 
Improbatio as an already available refutation of John XXII’s Quia vir reprobus , 
although the manuscript tradition actually transmits an unfinished—but 
almost complete—work. 18 It is beyond any doubt, however, that Ockham 
wrote his Opus Nonaginta Dierum after Francis and after the Munich Appeal. 
As Offler showed many years ago, the Venerabilis Inceptor uses both trea¬ 
tises as sources for his own refutation of the papal bull Quia vir reprobus™ 

The relationship is therefore practically reversed with respect to the 
previous one between their commentaries on the Sentences : there Francis, 
informed of the innovative theory of his English confrere , rejects it as unten¬ 
able. In Munich, it is Ockham who is acquainted with the work of his 
fellow refugee and uses it for his own treatise. In the latter case, how¬ 
ever, they are not fighting on different sides, but support the same posi¬ 
tion: the defence of the Franciscan theory of poverty against John XXII. 


16 I argued in favor of this thesis, putting forward evidence in support, in Francesco 
d’Ascoli e la polemica fiancescana contro Giovanni XXII: a proposito dei rapporto tra VImprobatio J e 
l ,c Appellatio magna monacensis in: A. Degrandi, O. Gori, G. Pesiri, A. Piazza and R. Rinaldi 
(eds.), Introd. by O. Capitani, Studi in onore di Girolamo Amaldi offerti dalla Scuola nazionale di 
studi medioevali , Rome 2001, 277-308. 

17 Cf. Lambertini, Francesco d’Ascoli e la polemica (cit. n. 16 above), 300-5. 

18 Francisci de Esculo OFM Improbatio contra libellum domini Iohannis qui incipit ( Quia vir 
reprobus\ ed. N. Mariani OFM, Grottaferrata (Rome) 1993; this is the first product of 
Mariani’s praiseworthy attempt to make Francis’ works available to a wider public; see 
also Francisci de Marchia sive de Esculo Quodlibet cum quaestionibus selectis ex commentario in 
librum Sententiarum , ed. N. Mariani, Grottaferrata (Rome) 1997; Sententia et compilatio super 
libros Physicorum Aristotelis, ed. N. Mariani, Grottaferrata (Rome) 1998; Commentarius in IV 
libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi. Quaestiones preambulae et prologus , ed. N. Mariani, Grottaferrata 
(Rome) 2003. Concerning Mariani’s editions, see the review article by C. Schabel, Notes 
on a Recent Edition of Parts of Francis of Marchia’s In Primum Librum Sententiarum , in: Picenum 
seraphicum, 19 (2000), 277-82, and Atti del II Convegno Intemazionale su Francesco dAppignano 
(cit. n. 6 above), especially 97-147. Most recently Mariani published two sermons attrib¬ 
uted to Francis: Due Sermoni attribuiti a Francesco della Marca , in: Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, 98 (2005), 571-95. 

19 Offler, Introduction , in: Guillelmi de Ockham Opus Nonaginta Dierum , xvii-xviii. 
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As I will show, Ockham draws inspiration from Francis’ Improbatio , but 
shapes his rationes in a new way. As is well known to students of Ockham, 
his Opus Nonaginta Dierum attempts to give a sort of impartial account of 
the discussion, presenting the opposing arguments of John XXII and his 
impugnatores as if Ockham himself were not involved in the debate. John 
Kilcullen speaks of “recitative works,” recalling that, at the same time, 
Ockham is himself one of these “attackers.” 20 Offler had already under¬ 
lined the ambiguity that arises from the approach of the Venerabilis Inceptor . 21 
As far as Francis’ Improbatio is concerned, Ockham does not confine him¬ 
self to describing Francis’ rationes , but often reshapes them, in an attempt— 
as it seems—to improve them. Ockham is well aware of the fact that, 
while concurring in condemning John XXII’s position, the impugnatores 
sometimes disagree on the reason why John is wrong. Consequently he 
claims to have exposed on occasion the positions of different impugnatores , 
who try to refute the pope in diverging ways. 22 Given this kind of dis¬ 
claimer, the structure of Opus Nonaginta Dierum appears even more lay¬ 
ered, as Ockham not only presents the discussion as if he were not one 
of the impugnatores , but also reports the disagreements among them. This 
notwithstanding, he formulates anew many arguments, and in so doing 
he also reveals his own position. 23 

This second “fragment” of the “dialogue” between Francis and Ockham 
is therefore even more complex than the first, since is not a clear-cut 
opposition of two competing accounts of a fundamental aspect of the 
Eucharistic miracle, but rather a refinement of arguments that are supposed 
to serve the same purpose. In the following I will therefore focus on some 
cases in which Ockham further develops some of Francis’ positions, which 
will go on to play an important role in Ockham’s political thought. 


Dominium and dominia 

In his Ockhams Weg zur Sozialphilosophie , Miethke rightly stressed the sem¬ 
inal importance of the passages from the Opus Nonaginta Dierum in which 
Ockham criticizes Pope John’s interpretation of the origins of ownership 


20 T. Kilcullen, The Political Writings , in: The Cambridge Companion to Ockham (cit. n. 8 
above), 302-25. 

21 Offler, Introduction (cit. n. 19 above), xv. 

22 Opus Nonaginta Dierum , c. 124, 857. 

23 Cf. my Nonnumquam impugnantium diversorum personas assumpsi (cit. in the asterisk note 
above). 
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among human beings. 24 The Venerabilis Inceptor, in fact, outlined his own 
theory of the origins of society and power starting from his critique of 
John’s views. Many tenets of Ockham’s position, which not by chance 
he presents as the position of the impugnatores (that is, those who accuse 
John XXII of heresy), in fact derive from Francis’ Improbatio. The dis¬ 
cussion concerning the nature of the original relationship of mankind to 
things offers a telling example. The first texts produced by the group 
around Michael described this relationship in terms of absence of dominium. 
In implementing Bonaventure’s distinction between usus facti and dominium , 
they distinguished between the prelapsiarian state, in which human beings 
merely used things, and the postlapsarian one, where dominium was intro¬ 
duced as a consequence of sin. 25 John XXII reacted to this account: refer¬ 
ring to the passages in Genesis where God says: “Dominamini piscibus 
maris,” John therefore concluded that dominium already existed before 
the Fall. The only difference that was brought about by Original Sin— 
according to John—was the division of a common dominium into different 
dominia . 26 Francis of Marchia had to take this objection into account. 
Indeed, the Improbatio is the first “Michaelist” text that speaks of two 
dominiaP While denouncing the papal position as heretical, Francis implic- 
idy admits that it is right to speak of dominium even in the prelapsarian 
state. He observes, however, that there are two kinds of dominia , which 
differ radically from each other. 28 The first kind of dominium marked the 


24 Miethke, Ockham’s Weg (cit. n. 3 above), 467-77. 

25 See e.g. Appellatio in forma maiori , published in 1328, edited in Nicolaus Minorita, 
Chronica , 239-40: “Et quod sicut antequam esset peccatum non erat appropriatio rerum 
temporalium introducta, sed fuisset habitus usus rerum usu consumptibilium et non con- 
sump tibilium absque aliqua proprietate, sic fuit in apostolis et apostolicis viris”; for com¬ 
mentary see. B. Topfer, Urzustand und Siindenfall in der mittelalterlichm Gesellschafts- und Staatstheorie , 
Stuttgart 1999, esp. 431-68; J. Miethke, Paradiesischer gustand—Apostolisches geitalter — 
Franziskanische Armut. Religioses Selbstverstandnis, geitkritik und Gesellschqftstheorie im 14. Jahrhundert, 
in: F.J. Felten, N. Jaspert, and S. Haarlander (eds.), Vita Religiosa im Mittelalter. Festschrift 
fur Kaspar Elm zum 70. Geburtstag, Berlin 1999, 505-32; cf. also G.L. Potesta, The State of 
Innocence and Private Property in the Polemic on Evangelical Poverty at the Beginning of the Fourteenth 
Century , in: F.R. Psaki and C. Hindley (eds.), The Earthly Paradise. The Garden of Eden from 
Antiquity to Modernity , Binghamton, NY, 2002, 149-63. 

26 Cf. Topfer, Urzustand und Siindenfall (cit. n. 25 above), 433-36. 

27 Cf. my La poverta pensata: Evoluzione storica della definizione dell’identita minoritica da Bonaventura 
ad Ockham , Modena 2000, 205-18. 

28 Improbatio , 153: “Consimiliter dominium introductum ‘per iniquitatem,’ siue proprium 
siue commune, est alterius generis a dominio communi naturali omnium quod fuisset si 
homo non peccasset, et distat ab eo plus quam acetum a uino, quia se habet ad illud 
sicut corruptibile ad incorruptibile, et diuisibile ad indiuisibile.” 
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prelapsarian state in which human beings not only shared things in use, 
but were so deeply tied to one another by brotherly love that even their 
feelings could be shared, and everyone rejoiced in the happiness of the 
others. Francis summarizes his position very well in the following passage: 

. . . quilibet gaudebat de comodo alterius sicut de suo, et solacium unius redundas- 
set in singulos: et ita gaudium cuiuslibet rei fuisset commune omnibus per partici- 
pationem mutue consolationis, iuxta illud: “Ecce quam bonum et quam iocundum 
abitare fratres in unum.” (. ..) Et ita, si homo non peccasset, fuissent omnia com- 
munia tripliciter, scilicet, quoad dominium, quoad potestatem utendi et quoad com¬ 
mune solacium rerum. Et post peccatum, per oppositum, tripliciter facta est divisio: 
quoad appropriationem dominii, quoad appropriationem iuris utendi et quoad appro- 
priationem solatii et gaudii, quod homines male affectati nolunt alteri communicare. 29 

In his Opus Nonaginta Dierum Ockham begins his description of the posi¬ 
tion of the impugnatores with the distinction between two kinds of dominium. 
As Miethke remarked in 1969, Ockham prefers the expression “alterius 
rationis 55 to the “alterius generis 55 that Francis uses. 30 This could also be 
a distant echo of the divergent philosophical attitudes of the two theolo¬ 
gians; 31 more relevant differences emerge, however, in what follows. First 
of all, Ockham focuses his attention not on the bonds among human 
beings, as Francis does, but on the relationship between mankind and 
nature. According to Ockham, in the prelapsarian state animals and plants 
obeyed human beings spontaneously, and in this sense the human com¬ 
munity then exerted a kind of dominium that ceased to exist after the 
Fall. 32 On this basis, Ockham can describe the transition from innocence 


29 Improbatio , 155. 

30 Miethke, Ockhams Weg (cit. n. 3 above), 470; cf. Opus Nonaginta Dierum , c. 28, 492-93: 
“Sed dicunt isti impugnatores quod hie, sicut in aliis, cavillose procedit. Non enim appel- 
lans negat in omni sensu primos parentes in statu innocentiae dominium temporalium 
habuisse; sed negat ipsos habuisse dominium, quod vocatur ‘proprietas’. . . Dominium 
autem, quod habuerunt primi parentes in statu innocentiae, est totaliter alterius rationis 
ab isto dominio.” For Marchia’s alterius generis , see n. 28 above. Surprisingly enough, the 
recent G. Geltner, Eden Regained: William of Ockham and the Franciscan Return to Terrestrial 
Paradise , in: Franciscan Studies, 59 (2001), 63-89, is silent about this source for Ockham 
and inaccurate in many respects. 

31 Ockham’s preference for “ratio” instead of “genus” could perhaps be linked to the 
different ontological and semantical presuppositions underlying Francis’ and Ockham’s theo¬ 
logies; the whole issue, however, requires closer scrutiny. 

32 Opus Nonaginta Dierum , c. 14, 432: “Ad cuius evidentiam dicunt [scil. impugnatores ] esse 
sciendum quod dominium omnium temporalium datum primis parentibus fuit potestas 
rationabiliter regendi et gubemandi temporalia absque eorum resistentia violenta, ita quod 
homini violentiam vel nocumentum inferre non poterant.” Cf. A. Brett, Liberty , Right and 
Nature . Individual Rights in Later Scholastic Thought , Cambridge et alibi 1996, 66-68, who ana¬ 
lyzes this point; her conclusions, however, deserve further examination. 
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to the fallen state in a more nuanced way than Francis did in the Improbatio. 
Not just two, but three distinct stages should be considered: before the 
Fall mankind already enjoyed an almost unlimited dominium over creation. 
Immediately afterwards, in order to obviate the difficulties of the new 
state, God gave human beings the power to distribute things and to 
appropriate them. Remarking that one could call this power “dominium” 
as well, even though it would be an improper use of the term, Ockham 
seems not only to criticize John XXII, but also implicitly to correct 
Francis. Ockham’s third stage, which corresponds to the present situa¬ 
tion in the fallen state, can be described in terms of a plurality of dominiaP 
To sum up, Ockham is well aware of Francis’ response to John’s objec¬ 
tion regarding the original dominium ; while sharing the basic tenet of his 
position—i.e. that the dominium of the prelapsarian state is radically different 
from the one that characterizes the fallen state—he modifies it in several 
ways. In particular, Ockham’s stress on the fact that before the Fall nature 
was at the unconditional disposal of mankind avoids the risks of what 
Tierney calls “primitivism”: i.e. the view that the prelapsarian state can 
be completely restored after the Fall. 34 This view could be inferred from 
the writings of previous “Michaelist” authors, 35 and had already been 


33 Opus Nonaginta Dierum , c. 14, 439: “Et ita fuit triplex tempus: scilicet ante peccatum, 
in quo tempore habuerunt dominium, quale numquam aliqui habuerunt postea. Secundum 
tempus fuit post peccatum et ante rerum divisionem; et in illo tempore habuerunt potes- 
tatem dividendi et appropriandi sibi res, et si talis potestas vocetur dominium, potest con- 
cedi quod habuerunt dominium commune rerum. Tertium tempus fuit post divisionem 
rerum, et tunc inceperunt dominia propria, qualia nunc sunt mundanorum.” 

34 B. Tierney, The Idea of Natural Rights. Studies on Natural Rights, Natural Law, and Church 
Law, 1150-1625 , Atlanta 1997, 162. For interesting critical remarks on Tierney’s inter¬ 
pretation, see Wittneben, Bonagratia von Bergamo (cit. n. 11 above), 298-9. For a recent dis¬ 
cussion of Ockham’s theory, see C.J. Fernandez, Ockham’s Theoiy of Property, in: Pensiero 
Politico Medievale, 2 (2004), 147-59. 

35 This is what one reads, for example, in: Appellatio in forma maiori, in Nicolaus Minorita, 
Chronica , 239: “. . . apostoli eorumque discipuli, et sanctus Clemens una cum eis et omnibus 
volentibus vitam apostolicam imitari, assumpserunt et servaverunt quantum ad hoc statum 
qui fuit ante peccatum, scilicet antequam per iniquitatem introductum esset quod aliquis 
diceret hoc meum proprium et hoc tuum. Qui status fuit status innocentiae sive legis nat¬ 
urae . . L. Oliger, Fr. Bonagratia de Bergamo et eius Tractatus de Christi et Apostolorum pauper- 
tate , in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 22 (1929), 292-335, 487-511; esp. 496-97: “Hoc 
etiam probatur ex ratione. Nam filius Dei ad hoc naturam humanam assumpsit, ut genus 
humanum quod per peccatum a statu innocentie exciderat, repararet. Set non perfecte et 
convenienter reparasset nisi assumpsisset naturam innocentem, ergo talem assumpsit. Unde 
Augustinus super Iohannem ecce Agnus Dei: Si agnus, ergo innocens. Set si assumpsit natu¬ 
ram innocentem, assumpsit earn secundum omnem perfectionem anime, quam habuisset 
aliquis in statu innocentie. Set in statu innocentie fuissent homines sine dominiis distinctis, 
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rejected by critics of the Franciscan position, such as Durand of St 
Pourgain. 36 Ockham, in fact, never admits that we can return to the state 
that obtained before the Fall. Even the Apostolic community, which rep¬ 
resents the highest level of perfection attainable in this life, had to live 
in a world where the original harmony was irrevocably lost. 


Per iniquitatem 

Among the canones of the Decretum regarding the nature and origin of 
ownership, the passage known as Dilectissimis , taken from a forgery attrib¬ 
uted to Pope Clement I, is surely one of the most influential. In this pas¬ 
sage one reads that “per iniquitatem alius dixit hoc esse suum et alius 
istud . . .” 37 There had already been a lively discussion among the canon¬ 
ists concerning the exact meaning of the expression “per iniquitatem 55 in 
this context, and this discussion emerged again in the confrontation between 
the pope and the Michaelists. John attacked the interpretation Bonagratia 
had given to this passage in the Appellatio minor , stating that it is wrong 
to say, as Bonagratia did on behalf of his Minister General, that “per 
iniquitatem 55 in this context means that the division of property depends 
on human positive law. Instead, John maintained that “per iniquitatem 55 
refers to the Original Sin, “peccatum primorum parentum. 5538 Francis of 


sicut patet VIII di., c. 1 etc. Igitur si Christus tenuit statum innocentie, non habuit dominium 
distinctum in speciali vel in communi alicuius rei, set solum simplicem usum facti eorum”; 
a little later, p. 506: “Ilium statum habuit Christus in quantum homo et apostoli postquam 
statum perfectionis assumpserunt, quern fuit possibile habere, quern homines de iure nature 
et divino habuissent, et non quern habuerunt propter iniquitatem, cum Christus innocens 
et perfectissimus assumpserit et docuerit apostolos suos vitam innocentissimam et perfec- 
tissimam, qua perfectior numquam fuit nec excogitari posset.” 

36 Cf. Topfer, Urzustand und Sundenfall (cit. n. 25 above), 425-29. Durandus’ text is edited 
in J. Miethke, Das Votum De paupertate Christi et Apostolorumd&r Durandus von Sancto Porciano 
im tkeoretischen Armutsstreit. Eine dominikanische Position in der Diskussion um die Franziskanische 
Armut (1322/3), in: S. Jenks, J. Sarnowsky, and M.L. Laudage (eds.), Vera Lex Historiae. 
Studien zu mittelalterlichen Quellen. Festschrift fur Dietrich Kurze zu seinem 65. Geburtstag, Koln- 
Wien-Weimar 1993, 149-96, esp. 173: “Non est igitur verisimile, quod Christus in se et 
in apostolis reduxerit mundum ad statum innocentie, quantum fuit possibile, immo elegit 
pro se et apostolis paupertatem, afflictiones et miserias corporales, que sunt statui inno¬ 
centie omnino contraria.” 

37 An excursus about this text is in Topfer, Urzustand und Sundenfall (cit. n. 25 above), 
esp. 174-5. For the discussions among the canonists about the origin of property, see 
R. Weigand, Die Naturrechtslehre der Legisten und Dekretisten von Imerius bis Accursius und von 
Gratian bis Iohannes Teutonicus, Miinchen 1967, esp. 307-36. 

38 Quia vir reprobus, in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica, 593-94: “Ex hoc dicit ipse quod divi- 
sio temporalium est facta per ius humanum, quod dicitur iniquum, et contra aequitatem 
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Marchia, who himself does not entirely avoid the use of expressions such 
as “dominium introductum per iniquitatem 55 or “introductum per pecca¬ 
tum, 5539 answers that the Sin must be considered the origin, not the imme¬ 
diate cause, of the institution of the postlapsarian dominium . 40 According 
to Francis, John XXII, who claims on the contrary that Original Sin is 
the immediate cause of dominium , contradicts himself in various ways. 41 

Here again Ockham refers to the opinion of the impugnatores ; one pas¬ 
sage is an almost literal echo of Francis. In the Opus Nonaginta Dierum we 
read that, according to the impugnatores , “hie per propria verba convinci- 
tur,” while the Doctor Succinctus had written “se ipsum conuincit.” Nevertheless, 
the main objection Ockham directs at John is not the same as Francis 5 , 
because Ockham sees the contradiction in the fact that, on one hand, 
John denies the human origin of property division and, on the other, 
insists on its being immediately caused by Original Sin. 42 In contrast, 
Francis had remarked that the pope had spoken of Adam as the first 
owner of property, before Eve was created. 43 Ockham does not limit him¬ 
self to this, but expands on the subject, recalling the two interpretations 
of “per iniquitatem 55 available in the Glossa ordinaria to Gratian’s Decretum 
and already quoted in the Pisan Appellatio in forma maiori. The Glossa in 
fact listed the possible interpretation of iniquitas as a custom contrary to 
natural equity, or as sollicitudo. Ockham remarks that the pope does not 


iuris naturalis. Dicimus quod hoc est falsum, quia per iniquitatem non intelligitur ius gen¬ 
tium, sed intelligitur peccatum primorum parentum per quod natura corrupta fuit.” This 
is one of the few passages in which John XXII refers to the Appellatio in forma maiori , and 
not, as usual, to the shorter version, known as “appellatio in forma minori”; cf. Appellatio 
in forma maiori , in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica , p. 239. Mariani, Improbatio, p. 372, footnote 
34, refers imprecisely to the Appellatio in forma minori , although he remarks that the refer¬ 
ence was “ ad sensum .” 

39 Improbatio , pp. 153-54. 

40 Improbatio , p. 156: “3°, effundit uenenum suum in eo quod dicit, quod ‘ista diuisio 
rerum facta est per peccatum primorum parentum’: quod, si intelligat mediate et origi- 
naliter, uerum est, quia peccatum cupiditatis uel superbie, quo ista diuisio immediate intro- 
ducta est, descendit originaliter ex radice peccati originalis, sicut cetera alia peccata; si 
autem intelligat immediate et directe, sicut intelligere uidetur, prout in sequentibus magis 
apparebit, falsum est et erroneum, quia tunc talis diuisio rerum fuisset facta immediate in 
paradiso: quod non inuenitur.” 

41 Improbatio , p. 373. 

42 Opus Nonaginta Dierum , c. 92, p. 669. 

43 Improbatio , p. 373: “. . . ergo ante peccatum primorum parentum non fuit aliquod 
dominium proprium et, per consequens, Adam, antequam peccaret, non habuit aliquod 
dominium temporalium proprium: cuius oppositum ipse dicit hie. Et ita se ipsum con¬ 
uincit.” 
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follow the Glossa ordinaria in his interpretation, but suggests a meaning, 
the identification of iniquitas with Original Sin, that can be true only in 
a particular sense, that is that the peccatum parentum was the occasio of the 
introduction of property division. The real cause was indeed the human 
will. 44 

Following a different strategy, Ockham comes to the same result as 
Francis in this case: without sin there would have been no property divi¬ 
sion, but the canon Dilectissimis cannot mean that sin immediately brought 
property division into existence. The substantial agreement of the two 
Franciscan theologians on this seemingly abstruse exegetical problem is 
important, because it is connected to a much deeper problem, that of 
the role of the human will and initiative in establishing different dominia. 
As we shall see below, this is a core question of the dispute. 


Humanum et divinum 

Improbatio , pp. 376-377 

Set quod immediate prima diuisio 
dominiorum propriorum sit introducta, 
ante diluuium et post diluuium, iure 
humano et non iure diuino nisi medi¬ 
ate, quo modo omnia iura sunt a Deo, 
patet, quoniam prima diuisio domi¬ 
niorum, que legitur in scriptura, ante 
diluuium fuit divisio inter Abel et 
Caym: ante quam diuisionem, non 
legitur aliqua alia divisio dominiorum 
prior. Ilia autem diuisio non legitur 
fuisse facta immediate auctoritate 
diuina, set magis uoluntate humana, 
quia quod Caym esset agricola et Abel 
pastor ovium , sicut legitur Genesis iiii 
capite, hoc non diuino iussu set magis 
humano instinctu factum est, eo quod 
Caym, terrenus et terrena diligens, 


Opus Nonaginta Dierum , 88, p. 656 

Secunda conclusio, quam probant, est 
quod primum dominium tempora- 
lium proprium post lapsum fuit iure 
humano seu ordinatione humana aut 
voluntate humana introductum. Hanc 
probant sic: Prima divisio dominio¬ 
rum, quae legitur in scriptura, fuit 
inter Abel et Cain. Sic enim legitur 
Genesis iv: Fuit autem Abel pastor ovium 
et Cain agricola. Factum est autem post 
multos dies ut offerret Cain de Jructibus 
terrae munera Deo. Abel quoque obtulit 
de primogenitis gregis sui , et de adipibus 
eorum; et respexit Dominus ad Abel , et ad 
munera eius. Ad Cain autem , et ad munera 
illius, non respexit. Ex hiis verbis col- 
ligitur quo isti duo habuerunt rerum 
divisarum distincta dominia. Sed non 


44 Opus Nonaginta Dierum , c. 92, p. 669: “tertio modo potest exponi, sicut iste exponit, 
ut ‘iniquitas’ accipiatur ibi pro peccato primorum parentum; et tunc per iniquitatem non 
accipitur proprie causaliter, sed accipitur occasionaliter”; cf. Miethke, Ockhams Weg (cit. 
n. 3 above), 485-87. 
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terrenorum cure incepit incumbere. 
(. . .) quod Caym fuerit agricola, hoc 
non auctoritate diuina immediate, set 
sua propria voluntate et cupiditate est 
factum (. . .) Et sic divisio rerum inter 
Caym et Abel per iniquitatem ex altero 
latere, scilicet ex parte Caym, intro- 
ducta est. . . 


legitur quod ista divisio fuit facta prae- 
cepto diuino; ergo voluntate humana 
fuit prima divisio introducta. 


Offler has already remarked on Ockham’s dependence on Francis’ Improbatio 
on this point: 45 even though he does not copy Francis’ exact words in 
his own text, Ockham is very faithful to his model. Proving that human 
law, and not divine law, is responsible for establishing property division, 
Francis of Marchia refers to the case of Cain and Abel, suggesting—on 
the basis of the Glossa ordinaria —that the division goes back to Cain’s cor¬ 
rupted will. As one can easily see from the above example, Ockham 
reports Francis’ argument by “polishing” it, that is dropping the refer¬ 
ence to Cain’s evil will, which probably seemed to him superfluous in 
the economy of his reasoning. It is indeed sufficient to show that the 
mere fact of the division between the two brothers does not depend— 
according to the Holy Scripture—on God’s will. It must therefore go 
back to human initiative. Moreover, Francis suggests that “per iniqui¬ 
tatem” can apply to Cain’s wicked intention, while Ockham avoids this 
claim completely, since it could conflict dangerously with the above-men¬ 
tioned Franciscan interpretations of Dilectissimis. 

At any rate, here Ockham follows Francis on the path of a well estab¬ 
lished Franciscan tradition, one that had already been defended by John 
Duns Scotus. 46 For his part, Francis supported this doctrine in his com¬ 
mentary on Book IV of the Sentences , read in Paris in all probability around 
1320. 47 In Quia vir reprobus John had challenged this doctrine, not by 


45 See also Miethke, Ockhams Weg (cit. n. 3 above), 484. 

46 I have summarized the discussion about Scotus’ text in La poverta pensata (cit. n. 27 
above), 113-22, 141-61. For an introduction, see John Duns Scotus 9 Political and Economic 
Philosophy , ed. and trans. A.B. Wolter, St. Bonaventure, NY 2001, 1-21 (unfortunately, the 
Latin text contains several typographical errors that should be removed in the next edition). 

47 On this text, see my Natural Law, Religious Poverty and Ecclesiology according to Francis of 
Marchia , forthcoming in: J. Meirinhos and M.G. Pacheco (eds.), Intellect et Imagination dans 
la philosophie medievale. Actes du XI Congres International de Philosophie Medievale de la SIEPM , 
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arguing, as many critics of the Friars Minor had done, that the right of 
ownership is founded on natural law, and not on human positive law, 48 
but by claiming that it rests solely on divine law. 49 This claim allowed 
him to deny the validity of the whole Franciscan account of the origins 
of ownership and to ground ownership in the relationship existing between 
God and human beings even before the Fall. For Franciscans, on the 
contrary, it was vital to declare the human origins of ownership, because, 
as has been noted several times, this was a necessary premise of their 
theory of the absolute poverty of Christ and, therefore, of their inter¬ 
pretation of Franciscan poverty. 50 

In Ockham’s later political writings, such as his Breviloquium , the human 
origins of ownership would become an essential part of a political the¬ 
ory that denies the divine origin of ownership in order to counter the 
papal claim to a universal dominium over things and political communi¬ 
ties, as Augustinian theologians such as Giles of Rome had argued at the 
beginning of the century. 51 In this case, Ockham clearly takes inspiration 
from Francis’ Improbatio , re-elaborates it in the context of the direct con¬ 
troversy with John XXII, and then develops it further, making it a cor¬ 
nerstone of his political thought. 52 


Porto, du 27 au 31 aout 2002 , Turnhout 2006; but also A proposito del IV libro del Commento 
alle Sentenze di Francesco d’Appignano: la quaestio 37, in: Atti del II Convegno Intemazionale su 
Francesco dAppignano (cit. n. 6 above), 9-26. 

48 Cf. V. Makinen, Godfrey of Fontaines 3 Criticism Concerning Franciscan Poverty and the Birth 
of Individual Rights, in: Picenum seraphicum, 19 (2000), 69-85; cf. also V. Makinen, Property 
Rights in the Late Medieval Discussion on Franciscan Poverty, Leuven 2001, esp. 105-90. 

49 Cf. Quia vir reprobus, in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica, esp. 590-94. 

50 On this issue, see A. Tabarroni, Francescanesimo e riflessione politica sino ad Ockham, in: 
Etica e politica: le teorie dei frati mendicanti nel Due e Trecento. Atti del XXVI Convegno intemazionale. 
Assisi, 15-17 ottobre 1998, Spoleto 1999, 203-30; cf Makinen, Property Rights (cit. n. 48 
above), 162-90; see also my Poverty and Power: Franciscans in Later Mediaeval Political Thought, 
in: J. Kraye and R. Saarinen (eds.), Moral Philosophy on the Threshold of Modernity, Dordrecht 

2004, 141-63. 

51 Cf Miethke, Ockhams Weg (cit. n. 3 above), 495-96; idem, Ai confini del potere. II dibat- 
tito sulla potestas papale da Tommaso d 3 Aquino a Guglielmo d 3 Ockham, trans. C. Storti, Padua 

2005, originally De potestate papae. Die papstliche Amtskompetenz im Widerstreit der politischen Theorie 
von Thomas von Aquin bis Wilhelm von Ockham, Tubingen 2000. 

52 A.S. McGrade, Introduction, in: William of Ockham, A Letter to the Friars Minor and Other 
Writings, eds. A.S. McGrade and J. Kilcullen, Cambridge et alibi 1995, xiv-xix; Kilcullen, 
The Political Writings (cit. n. 20 above), 308-09; J. Coleman, A History of Political Thought. 
From the Middle Ages to the Renaissance, Oxford 2000, 169-98. 
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Heathen Kings 

The temporal implications of Christ’s kingship was long a debated issue 
in medieval political thought. 53 They play a role in the discussion between 
John and the group around Michael of Cesena only after Quia vir reprobus , 
because in this decretal the claim that, from his conception, Christ the 
man was temporal lord of everything is used to reject the thesis that 
Christ was absolutely poor in his earthly life. After the publication of 
Quia vir reprobus , this thesis occupies an important place in the list of errors 
the Michaelists attribute to the pope. 54 Their endeavors to show that, on 
the contrary, Christ the man renounced every sort of temporal power 
over things and over human beings focused not only on scriptural pas¬ 
sages stating that Christ was poor, but also on the relationship he seems 
to have had with the political authorities in the Palestine of his day. In 
their view, if Christ can be said to have recognized the legitimacy of 
Roman rule and its governors, he cannot really have been king in any 
temporal sense of the term, because this would imply a contradiction. To 
this end they had to challenge another pillar, so to speak, of curialist 
doctrine, i.e. that no power can be legitimate outside the Church. This 
theme would acquire a special relevance in Ockham’s later works, such 
as the Breviloquium. 55 From the following synopsis it is highly probable that 
Ockham took one of the key arguments for this thesis from the Improbatio : 


Improbatio , p. 408 

... in eodem regno temporali non 
possunt nec debent esse simul reges 
a pari et inconnexi, quia Nemo potest 
duobus dominis seruire , scilicet inconnexis, 
secundum Matheum vi. capite: set 
Cesar, imperator Romanorum, fuit 
uerus dominus, licet infidelis, in tempo- 
ralibus, aliter enim Christus uerbo et 


Opus Nonaginta Dierum , 93, pp. 683-84 

In eodem regno saeculari non possunt 
esse plures reges veri, non habentes 
regnum pro indiviso, quorum neuter 
cognoscit regnum ab altero. Sed 
imperator Romanorum tempore Christi 
fuit verus rex Iudaeae, quamvis fuisset 
rex aliorum regnorum; et constat quod 
Christus et imperator non tenebant 


53 About this issue cf. J. Leclercq, L’idee de la royaute du Christ au Moyen Age , Paris 1959; 
cf. also my La poverta pensata (cit. n. 27 above), 249-68. 

54 Cf. C. Dolcini, Marsilio e Ockham. II diploma imperiale Gloriosus Deus, la memoria politica 
Quoniam Scrip turn, il Defensor Minor , Bologna 1981, now in idem, Crisi di poteri e politologia in 
crisi. Da Sinibaldo Fieschi a Guglielmo d’Ockham, Bologna 1988, 343-98. 

55 William Ockham, Breviloquium , 1. Ill (Opera politica , IV), ed. H.S. Offler, Oxford et alibi 
1999, 161-93. On this issue, see A.S. McGrade, The Political Thought of William of Ockham. 
Personal and Institutional Principles , Cambridge et alibi 1974, esp. 96-103. 
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exemplo sibi dari tributum non con- regnum Iudaeae pro indiviso, nec 
suluisset. Christus autem a Cesare reg- Christus cognoscebat regnum Iudaeae 
num temporale non recognouit, licet ab imperatore nec imperator a Christo, 
sibi tributum, non in recognitione regni Ergo Christus non fuit verus rex saec- 
sed pro uitatione scandali et futuri ularis Iudaeae. 

significatione misterii, dederit, nec Hie videntur tria probanda. Primum 
Cesar recognouit regnum temporale est quod Caesar seu imperator fuit 
a Christo in quantum homo, set potius rex Iudaeae. Hoc ex Evangelio elici- 
eius ministri exigebant tributum a tur evidenter, Christo dicente: Reddite 
Christo, ut patet Mathei xvii. capite. quae sunt Caesaris , Caesari\ ex quibus 

verbis colligitur quod ilia, quae Caesar 
vendicavit in Iudaea, vere erant sua. 
Sed Caesar tanquam rex Iudaeae et 
dominus vendicavit tributum; ergo 
vere tributum erat ipsius tamquam 
regis et domini; ergo vere ipse fuit rex. 
Secundum hie probandum est, quod 
Caesar non recognoscebat regnum a 
Christo nec recognoscere tenebatur. 
Nam ante nativitatem Christi Caesar 
fuit rex verus; sed per nativitatem 
Christi regnum Caesaris non fuit in 
aliquo diminutum nec immutatum nec 
in aliquam subiectionem redactum; 
ergo, sicut ante nativitatem Christi 
non tenebatur ab aliquo homine recog¬ 
noscere regnum quodcunque, ita post 
nativitatem Christi non tenebatur ab 
homine inquantum homo recognoscere 
regnum; et ita non tenebatur recog¬ 
noscere regnum a Christo inquantum 
erat homo. 

Tertium quod videtur probandum est, 
quod Christus non recognoscebat reg¬ 
num a Caesare. Sed hoc probatione 
non indiget: cum numquam regnum 
aliquod vindicaverit, sed rex fieri 
recusavit. . . 

Again in this context, Ockham re-elaborates Francis’ ratio , giving a pro- 
batio for some presuppositions that were implicit in the argument of his 
confrere ; on the other hand, he drops the reference to the tribute paid by 
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Christ. Indeed, this episode from Matthew evoked interpretations that 
denied Christ’s submission to the emperor, because Jesus says, in the 
Vulgate, . . ergo liberi sunt filii. Ut autem non scandalizemus eos vade 
ad mare. . . .” 56 Obviously this suggested an interpretation of this con¬ 
troversial episode which could risk weakening its value as proof for the 
thesis Francis supported. It is true, in fact, that Francis uses this passage 
from the Vulgate to show that Christ was not obliged to pay a tribute 
to the emperor as a subordinated king would have had to. On the other 
hand, the same episode could be interpreted in the sense that Christ 
obeyed the Roman emperor not because the latter was a legitimate sov¬ 
ereign, but simply to “avoid scandal”. In this perspective, the papal claim 
could be well founded: Christ was truly a temporal sovereign, but chose, 
“in order to avoid scandal,” to act as if he were not. There are traces 
of such a use of this episode in the political debate. 57 In the face of this 
complexity, the Venerabilis Inceptor probably preferred to avoid the quota¬ 
tion, simply referring to the evidence that Christ never laid claim to a 


56 Mt. 17, 26, Biblia sacra iuxta vulgatam versionem, eds. R. Weber et alii, Stuttgart 1994, 
1553. This is even clearer in the parallel passage contained in the Appellatio magna , in 
Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica , pp. 637-8: “Cum Christus fuisset a Iudaeis requisitus utrum 
tenerentur de iure dare tributum Caesari, respondit, Reddite quae sunt Caesari Caesari et quae 
sunt Dei Deo , (. . .) Ex quibus verbis Christi manifeste apparet quod Caesar erat verus rex 
et dominus in temporalibus, quia sibi Christus, sicut regi, tributum dari iussit. Quod 
nequaquam fecisset nisi ipsum pro rege vero in temporalibus habuisset, quia prestare trib- 
uta est probatio subiectionis X, De censibus, c. 2. Et per consequens Christus non erat 
rex et dominus in temporalibus, cum duo in solidum reges et domini immediati, quorum 
neuter subsit alteri, in eodem regno esse nequeant, quia nemo potest duobus dominis servire, ut 
habetur Matthaei 6, 24. Et 7 causa q. 1, c. In apibus, dicitur: ‘Roma condita duos fratres 
reges simul habere non potuit.’ Constat autem quod Christus non recognovit aliquod reg- 
num nec dominium temporale a Caesare, quia licet mandaverit Petro solvere censum min- 
istris Caesaris pro se et pro ipso, non tamen hoc fecit in recognitione alicuius regni nec 
dominii temporalis quod teneret ab ipso Caesare, sed pro evitatione scandali, ut patet 
Matthaei 17, 26 et expresse dicitur 28, q. 1 c. Iam nunc. Nec Caesar recognovit aliquod 
regnum nec dominium temporale a Christo secundum quod homo, sed potius ministri 
Caesaris exigebant tributum a Christo, ut patet in dicto capitulo Matthaei 17, 23.” In 
principle, it is not impossible that Ockham took his inspiration from the Appellatio ; I am 
inclined to believe that Francis was his model. 

57 See for example John of Paris, De potestate regia et papali , c. 8, ed. F. Bleienstein, 
Stuttgart 1969, 101, where this passage is at first evoked as used by supporters of eccle¬ 
siastical exemption from lay power: “Si dicatur quod solvere non tenebatur sed solvit vitare 
volens scandalum ut dicitur de didrachmate census . . the passage was already used for 
different purposes in Gratian’s Decretum : cf. C. XXIII, q. 8, c. 22, and c. XXVIII, q. 1, 
c. 8, ed. E. Friedberg, Leipzig 1879, respectively cols. 961 and 1082. 
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kingdom in his life and even refused to accept the position when it was 
offered. 

From the Improbatio Ockham derived yet another proof that Christ was 
never king in a temporal sense: the fact that the Gospels never describe 
Christ as fulfilling his duties as a temporal king. Given this situation, to 
claim that he was nevertheless king would amount to accusing him of 
being something similar to a rex inutilis , a commonly discussed issue in 
political theory. 58 From a comparison of the Improbatio and the Opus 
Nonaginta Dierum it becomes clear that, here again, Ockham inserted in 
his Opus an argument he found in the Improbatio , 59 formulating it, how¬ 
ever, in a rather different way: 


Improbatio , pp. 411-12 

Quod etiam ratione evidenti patet, 
quoniam uelle habere nomen alicuius 
officii et non facere ea que spectant 
ad illud officium est uelle habere 
nomen officii sine re: quod non est 
opus sapientis. Velle enim uocari 
regem et nolle facere ilia que spec¬ 
tant ad opus et officium regis, est uelle 
habere nomen regis sine re et, per 
consequens, est usurpare sibi nomen 
regis: set constat quod Christus in 
hac vita mortali non exercuit ilia que 
spectant et pertinent ad officium regis 
temporalis. 


Opus Nonaginta Dierum , 93, p. 683 

Qui regnum suscipit gubernandum et 
de regimine ipsius nullo modo se intro- 
mittit, quamvis possit, est de malitia 
seu de nequitia vel negligentia me- 
rito arguendus; quia talis vult habere 
nomen regis, et officium et quae regis 
sunt minime exercere, quod malitiae 
vel negligentiae est penitus ascriben- 
dum. Sed Christus de saeculari regi¬ 
mine cuiuscunque regni se nullatenus 
intromisit; ergo vel non suscepit reg¬ 
num gubernandum, nec fuit rex per 
consequens: vel fuit de militia vel neg¬ 
ligentia arguendus. 


58 Cf. C. Dolcini, II pensiero politico di Michele da Cesena, 1328-1338, Faenza 1977, now 
in idem, Crisi di poteri e politologia in crisi (cit. n. 54 above), 147-221, esp. 196-98. 

59 The parallel passage found in the Appellatio magna (in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica, 
p. 646) is not as close to Opus Nonaginta Dierum as is the one contained in Improbatio : 
“Praeterea, cum ad regimen temporalis regis pertineat pugnare bella pro subiectis, male- 
factores punire, stipendia militibus dare, de haereditatibus et successionibus temporalibus 
disponere et ordinare, et similia facere (. . .) de quibus certum est quod Christus, in quan¬ 
tum homo viator, in hac vita sic se nullatenus intromisit, sequitur quod Christus non rexit 
populum sibi commissum temporaliter sed spiritualiter, quare non fuit rex et dominus in 
temporalibus, alioquin in regendo fuisset negligens et remissus”; cf. also ibid., p. 666. 
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Conclusion 

At a point in time that we have not yet ascertained, Francis and Ockham 
again parted their ways. At the end of a trial during which Francis at 
first tried in vain to defend his views, the Franciscan from Appignano 
repented in 1343. 60 Ockham remained in Munich, faithful to his posi¬ 
tions until death. Their legacies in the history of medieval thought also 
had differing destinies: Ockham’s philosophical style exerted an enormous 
influence, even though many of his specific solutions to philosophical and 
theological problems were rejected. 61 Francis of Marchia’s philosophical 
theology played an important role in debates for many years, but in a 
much less sensational manner, so that his actual importance is still under 
investigation. 62 In the specific field of political theory, the success that 
Ockham’s writings enjoyed helped to cast Francis’ Improbatio in an almost 
perennial shade, from which it was freed by Offler and it is finally receiving 
the attention it deserves only since the publication of Mariani’s edition. 

At the present state of knowledge, we can reconstruct the basic out¬ 
line of the complex relationship between the two Franciscan authors. 
Their first encounter took place in the early 1320s when Francis of 
Marchia squarely rejected the doctrines concerning the categories and the 
Eucharist defended by a confrere active in England. The commitment of 
both friars to the cause of Michael of Cesena changed the situation rad¬ 
ically. They contributed together to some collective works, but it was 
Francis, this time, who would be used by Ockham. The attitude of the 
Venerabilis Inceptor towards the Improbatio was multi-faceted. On the one 
hand, he clearly chose a different strategy, avoiding violent polemics and 


60 Cf. E.L. Wittneben and R. Lambertini, Un teologo francescano alle strette. Osservazioni sul 
testimone manoscritto del processo a Francesco d’Ascoli, in: Picenum seraphicum, 18 (1999), 97-122, 
and Un teologo francescano alle strette. II. A proposito della tradizione manoscritta della confessio di 
Francesco d’Ascoli, in: Picenum seraphicum, 19 (2000), 135-49. 

61 For interesting insights into this multi-faceted issue, see W.J. Courtenay, The Reception 
of Ockham’s Thought at the University of Paris , in: Z. Kaluza and P. Vignaux (eds.), Preuve et 
raisons a I’Universite de Paris, Paris 1984, 43-84; idem, The Reception of Ockham’s Thought in 
14th Century England, in: A. Hudson and M. Wilks (eds.), From Ockham to Wyclf, Oxford 
1987, 89-107; K.H. Tachau, Vision and Certitude in the Age of Ockham: Optics, Epistemology and 
the Foundations of Semantics, 1250-1345, Leiden 1988. 

62 Scholars of medieval thought possess a deep investigation of Francis’ influence in 
C. Schabel, Theology at Paris, 1316-1345. Peter Auriol and the Problem of Divine Foreknowledge 
and Future Contingents, Aldershot 2000, esp. 189-220, 324-36; but one should not forget 
Russell Friedman’s contribution to the re-discovery of the theologian from Appignano. 
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personal attacks; on the other, although modifying many of Francis’ texts 
and arguments, he undeniably took from the Improbatio some key elements 
that were to become central not only to his Opus Nonaginta Dierum , but 
also to his political thought in general, as emerges in his later works. If 
Ockham was among the adversaries implicitly referred to in Francis’ 
Commentary on the Sentences , the latter’s Improbatio is a source, in its 
proper meaning, of Ockham’s political theory. 
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